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T WOULD BE A TASK inspired by 

pride rather than by curiosity, 
within the editorial rooms of this maga- 
zine, to take a census of our own. The 
scene is the council chamber of St. 
James’s Palace in London, and in particu- 
lar the section asigned to representatives 
of the press. FRANK Srimonps is there 
and K. K. KawakaMl, both of whom are 


among the contributors to this issue of - 


the Review oF Reviews. William Hard 
is there also. His most recent article will 
appear in these pages next month. Drew 
Pearson, who wrote at our request an ap- 
preciation of Mr. Kellogg at the time of 
the Kellogg Pact signing, is among others 
known to our readers sitting around the 
press table at the London Conference. 

Mr. Simonds will cover the conference 
for this magazine, dealing with the person- 
nel, the objects sought, and the results. 
His article for March will come by cable. 
Mr. Simonds himself remarked, the day 
before he went aboard the George Wash- 
ington, that he had never yet failed to de- 
liver his monthly manuscript, in more than 
fifteen years of continuous writing. for 
this periodical. From his winter home in 
Washington, from his farm in the White 
Mountains, from peace conferences and 
disarmament sessions abroad, the manu- 
scripts have come without interruption or 
delay. We remember one occasion when 
Mr. Simonds turned from the bedside of 
a daughter critically ill, and dictated at a 
single sitting—without pause and without 
notes—an article that aroused the admira- 
tion of editors who had long been ac- 
customed to unusual performances. 


N AN ISOLATED grove of trees in 

what is now the suburbs of 
Oakland, California, stood a house. To 
the boys who played baseball nearby it 
was known as the Haunted House. To 
Secret Service agents it was the work- 
shop of a suspected counterfeiter. But 
visitors found within only an old man, 
quietly amused when strangers entered to 
search for counterfeiting apparatus. 

One day a Secret Service agent ap- 
proached Howarp McLELLAN, aged 
twelve, one of the boys playing ball not 
far from the house. “I'll give you a dol- 
lar,” he said, “if you throw your ball 
through the window of that house, go in 
to get it, and tell me what you see.” The 
boy did so, and reported that there was a 
secret panel open beside the mantel, re- 
vealing the suspected apparatus. Thus 
was a counterfeiter brought to justice, 
and thus Mr. McLellan began a pursuit 
of crime that continues to this day. 
Born in San Diego and educated at the 
University of California, he began news- 
paper work for the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer in the early days of this century. 
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ostly About Our Authors 


During the Los Angeles Times bomb in- 
vestigation of 1911 he was loaned to the 
state. Always, it seems, he is as much 
the detective as newspaper man. He has 
investigated bank robberies in the North- 
west for the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and during the War, quite naturally, 
he was a counter-espionage agent in 
France. He is now with the New York 
Evening World, and will be. remembered 
by our readers for his widely quoted 
“Boys, Gangs, and Crime” in our issue of 
last March. We believe his present article 
on prison revolts, with its arresting con- 
clusions, will attract equal attention. 


ENERAL BELIEF has it that corals 

built the islands of Bermuda, 
but Rospert WILCox SAYLEs tells in this 
issue of his theory that changes in ocean 
levels, in the prehistoric ages when 
glaciers covered northern countries was 
chiefly responsible. Mr. Sayles is known 
as a geologist, author, and seismologist. 
He was educated at Harvard, did geologi- 
cal work in Montana, and then became 
Curator of the Geological Museum at 
Harvard, where he now remains. 


ERHAPS SOME READERS are not 

aware that the Editor recently 
completed a two-volume work on Lin- 
coln, later to be extended to four volumes. 
They will be repaid by turning to “Lincoln 
Seventy Years Ago” in this issue. Both 
text and cartoons are drawn from Dr. 
ALBERT SHAW’s book, although some of 
the cartoons are to appear later in vol- 
umes Three and Four. These striking 
caricatures have never seen the light of 
day since their first publication. 


UYOSHI Kart KAWAKAMI is well 

known in America, for although 
his work has been chiefly that of Ameri- 
can correspondent for Japanese news- 
papers, he has written extensively in 
American publications. Mr. Kawakami 
was born in Tokyo and educated in law in 
Japan, receiving his degree in 1899. After 
a year in newspaper work in his own coun- 
try he came to America, to study at the 
universities of Iowa and Wisconsin. In 
1905 he began journalistic work in this 
country. Until shortly before his de- 
parture for the London Conference Mr. 
Kawakami was correspondent for the 
Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi- 
Nichi. He is now editorial correspondent 
in America of Tokyo Dempo Tsushinsha, 
a news agency. Eight years ago he ex- 
plained to America, through this maga- 
zine, what Japan sought at the Wash- 
ington Conference. He now performs the 
same service apropos of the London Con- 
ference. Readers will find his article a 
clear and frank statement. 


T THE REQUEST of Mahatma 
Ghandi and Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, CHARLES F. ANDREWS has come 
West to promote understanding between 
India and America. Mr. Andrews is -an 
Englishman, educated at Cambridge, but 
he has spent much of his life as a religious 
leader in India. Non-sectarian, he is re- 
spected and liked by British and Indians 
alike. His initials, some say, stand for 
“Christ’s Faithful Apostle.” In India he 
is known as Dinabandhu, friend of the 
poor, and he has mingled with all factions 
and castes. He believes that the people 
of India really want self-government, and 
is himself a champion of Indian rights. 


T IS WELL KNOWN that Robert 

Maynard Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, selections from whose 
inaugural address are published in our 
Education Department, is the youngest 
college president in the country. It is 
less well known that he interrupted his 
education at Oberlin College to enter the 
ambulance service of the United States in 
1917, was decorated by the Italian Gov- 
ernment for bravery under fire, gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1921, and within two 
years was secretary of that university. 
By 1925 he had received his law degree 
there, magna cum laude, and thereafter 
he taught law while retaining his secre- 
taryship of the university. He became 
acting dean and then dean of the law 
school before going to Chicago. 


A” EXPLANATION of what hap- 
pened in last fall’s market 
crash, in our January Financial Depart- 
ment, attracted much favorable comment. 
The author, Howarp FLorRANCE, again 
writes in this number, this time on rail- 
road consolidation. Mr. Florance’s work, 
if not his name, is well known to our 
readers, since he is our Managing Editor. 
February 1, 1930, marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his first day with the RE- 
VIEW OF Reviews. Much of the yeoman 
work which, behind the scenes, goes into 
this magazine must be ascribed to him. 


7 AUTHOR of “Wilderness to 
Keep” is a landscape architect, 
professor of horticulture and landscape 
gardening at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College in Amherst. Professor FRANK 
A. WaucH was born in Wisconsin, studied 
at Kansas Agricultural College, at Cor- 
nell, and in Germany. Readers will find, 
however, that his writing is far from pro- 
fessorial. Particularly so his present 
article, the offspring of a trip to Montana 
last summer. There will be many who 
feel with Professor Waugh that in this 
day of organized touring some fraction 
of the wilderness should be kept wild. 
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POWER “nee Angeles 


where 40% of Pacific Coast Population 
is Centered... = 


Density of population rather 
than geographical location de- 
termines sales activity ofa mar- 
ket. This, with abundant low 
cost water and power, creates 
the most ideal conditions for 


development of profitable in- | 11” M a n u f: a a t u r 1 n $ c 1 ty 


dustry in Los Angeles. Write 
for specific information on 


water and power costs for your MANUFACTURING City representing over 2,000 
industry. Address Business industrial connections was added to the power 
Agent, 207 South Broadway, lines of the Bureau of Power and Light in the last 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. ' : , 
years! A population equivalent to Rochester, N. Y. 
settled in this city during the last 10 years. Two 
Powers... electric and buying... give Los Angeles 11th 
place among industrial cities of the nation. 
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By WILLIAM B. SHAW 
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“Ohe Boy’s Reading 


ANY OF THE ELDERS are 

now concerned about what 
the Boy shall read. His parents, his 
teachers, and a newly risen group of chil- 
dren’s librarians are supposed to be giving 
much thought to the matter. There was 
a time when nobody seemed to care very 
much what he read so long as he let the 
dime novels alone, but just be- 


It must be conceded that the books 
written by American authors for Amer- 
ican boys at the time when the writer 
of this was a boy were not all that could 
be desired. “Harry Castlemon’” (whose 


real name was Fosdick), Horatio Alger, 
of “Ragged Dick” fame, and “Oliver 
Optic” (William T. Adams) were the au- 


intended for adults. Probably they will 
continue to do so. For our part, we are 
not so much afraid of “going over his 
head” when recommending a book to a 
boy. There is more danger of erring on 
the other side. When Jules Verne’s 
writings first appeared in English trans- 
lation they were eagerly read by Amer- 

ican boys. Our own Thomas 





cause the dime novel was for- 
bidden fruit, the boy of that 
day was never satisfied till he 
had it. Sixty years ago the 
dime novelist. was at the height 
of his glory. He was killing 
“redskins” right and left—and 
some highbrow critics insisted 
that he murdered the King’s 
English with equal disregard of 
the proprieties. But after all is 
said his product might have 
teen worse. There were Sun- 
day-school library books in that 
period which gave equally “false 
views of life.” A writer who 
did no more than describe life 
precisely as he saw it would not 
have been popular then. Would 
he-today? What really kept the 
dime novel alive for years was 
the sweeping charge of vicious- 
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n 
Mutely they are ranged along the wall. 
to be asleep, yet from each one a name looks at 
If you look their way or 
reach a hand toward them they do not call out, nor 
are they insistent.- They make no demands. 
wait until advances are made to them; then for the 
first time they open up. 

Little fragments of eternity, quietly ranged along 
the plain wall, you stand there unpretentiously in 
Yet when the hand frees you, when the 
heart touches you, you break through the everyday 
prosy surroundings ; your words lead us as in a fiery 
chariot up from pettiness into the eternal. 
STEFAN ZWEIG, translated by T. W. Kocu. 


you like an open eye. 


our home. 


| Thanks to Books 


HERE THEY ARE, waiting and silent. 
either urge, nor call, nor press their claims. 
They seem 


They 


They 


Bailey Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad 
Boy” (declared by some critics 
to be its author’s best prose 
work) had many boy readers 
and we hazard the guess that its 
descriptions of old Rivermouth 
(Portsmouth, N. H.), were not 
soon forgotten. 

Books of adventure and ex- 
ploration in foreign lands have 
always had a special appeal to 
the American boy. What man 
over fifty does not recall the 
thrills that came with the first 
reading of Paul du Chaillu’s 
African experiences? An En- 
glish writer, W. H. G. Kingston, 
wrote “On the Banks of the 
Amazon” about sixty years ago; 
from it many an American boy 
got his first knowledge of the 
animals, birds, and plants of 








ness. that was brought against it. 
Whatever had to be read surreptitiously 
and at the risk of condign punishment as 
the fate of the reader was worth all of 
the ten cents it cost. Publishers could 
not have asked for a better publicity or 
promotion scheme; it worked. 

The Boy, left to himself as he gener- 
ally was in those days, did not wholly 
escape good literature. He almost always 
had “Robinson Crusoe.” If “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was not prescribed as Sunday 
reading he got interested in it. He often 
liked the fairy stories of Andersen and 
Grimm, though he soon reached an age 
when he tried to conceal his admiration 
of them, especially from his sister. Some- 
times he got hold of a book written for 
his elders of an earlier time—like “‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels’—which fascinated him, 
although many of its implications might 
be beyond his understanding. Anyhow 
he felt that he got the story. 
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thors of the most popular series of that 
period. Later they were cast into outer 
darkness by the librarian-censors on the 
ground that better books had come to 
take their places. No doubt the verdict 
was a righteous one, but “Frank on the 
Plains” and the boy who began by sweep- 
ing out the store and rose to be a mer- 
chant prince had been heroes in the sight 
of boyland of the ’70’s. Moreover, there 
were wholesome and attractive books for 
American boys even in those dark ages. 
Some of the best of them came from the 
good old down-East State of Maine—a 
series of “Lion Ben” books by Elijah 
Kellogg and numerous tales having their 
scenes laid in the Maine woods by Dr. 
Charles A. Stephens, long on the staff of 
the Youth’s Companion. (Another writer 
on the same staff was J. T. Trowbridge. 

Here we are again reminded that boys 
have always read a few books that were 


South America. What a wealth 
of such literature is promised by the 
Byrd Expedition! A _ side-product, you 
may call it, but think of the potential in- 
fluence on the rising generation! Amer- 
ican boys were reading pirate stories be- 
fore Stevenson wrote and they will never 
outgrow them. It is the adventure, not 
the piracy in itself, that attracts them. 

- On the whole, the present-day boy 
seems to have a distinct advantage over 
his dad as regards his reading matter. 
Take, for example, the Boy Scout move- 
ment and all that goes with it. What 
group of boys ever before had a Dan 
Beard to provide their outdoor books and 
give practical instruction about life in the 
open? In the entire field of nature 
study the present library equipment avail- 


able to most boys leaves little to be. 


desired. 
The modern boy, like his predecessors 
Continued on page 10 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR A LIFETIME 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Never Grows Old! 
And Here’s the Reason Why 


Nelson’s 22 years ago recognized that an 
Encyclopaedia bound, stitched, and glued in 
the ordinary way is inevitably out of date 
soon after it is published—because of the 
constant development of NEW KNOWL- 
EDGE and the rapid changes going on every 
day. So Nelson’s originated the loose-leaf 
reference system that keeps the Encyclopaedia 
always up to date. Each volume of Nelson’s 
is bound with a patent loose-leaf device which 
makes it very simple and easy to “unlock” the 
binding, take out old pages and put in new 
ones. Every six months replacement pages 
are sent to subscribers, containing revisions 
that cover all recent developments in every 
branch of knowledge. By the easy Nelson de- 
vice you substitute the new pages for the old 
ones—and you have an encyclopaedia that is 
new, reliable, and dependable. 


Purchasers of 

NELSON’S do _ not 

worry about new editions 

offered after they have bought 

an Encyclopaedia. No matter when 

you buy NELSON’S it is up to date and you 

know it will stay up to date. NELSON’S re- 

placement pages are a guarantee to you that you 

will have a new encyclopaedia every six months 

—that it will be always ready to meet every 
need for the very latest information. 

One important feature of Nelson’s loose-leaf 
binding device is that it greatly increases the 
durability and strength of the volumes. It can 
not get out of order, and it binds the pages in 
more securely than any ordinary binding can 
possibly do. Handle and examine a volume of 
Nelson’s and you will be convinced of its life- 
time durability. 


The Great 





Experts from All Over Sig That Little AMERICAN 
the World Keep Bar and Nut ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is the reason of Nel- Edited by Americans, for Americans; 


NELSON’S Always Up to Date wtDIA con Stott of Os and covering the whole world of infor- 


parts of the world, are constantly engaged in supplying the infor- again, 
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Libraries, Universities, and schools in 





Government Officials, College Presidents, and Specialists in every 


field, together with Nelson’s permanent editorial 
staff, contribute to the work of keeping Nelson’s 


always abreast of the times. 


FREE 


THIS HANDSOME 
BOOKCASE 


You will be delighted with this 
handsome bookcase. It is richly de- 
signed and dust-proof with a leaded- 
glass single door; an unusually 
handsome piece of furniture. We 
are offering it now, at no additional 
cost, toreaders of Review of Reviews. 


Send For 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


We will be glad to send, to 
adults, an interesting, illustrated, 
loose-leaf booklet of sample pages 
and full information. It tells the 
whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia; gives you informa- 
tion about our FREE BOOKCASE 
offer; describes the free question 
and answer service of Nelson’s 
Research Bureau and the thirty- 
three reading courses. The coupon 
to the right will bring your copy 
without cost or obligation. 
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every State of the Union. 

‘I cannot praise Nelson’s too highly. It is truly 
the perfect reference system,” writes F. W. Leite, 
President, Cornell University. 


FREE Question and Answer Service 
Through Nelson’s Research Bureau 


Every purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled to free membership 
in the Nelson’s Research Bureau—question and answer de- 
partment—for Special Information. When you are in need 
of an answer to any question, old or new, you can write to 
this Bureau with the assurance that you will be sent the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information. 


33 Educational Reading Courses 
Without Extra Charge 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
is given without extra charge to every subscriber. In this 
Reader’s Guide the vast fund of information contained in 
Nelson’s is organized for specialized reading. It outlines 
thirty-three courses of reading and study on as many subjects. 
Educational authorities declare that each of these reading 
courses is the equal of a college course in the same field. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Booklet 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38! Fourth Avenue, New York 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System | 
Publishers for Over 130 Years 


Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full information | 


about the FREE bookcase, and how, by the budget easy payment plan 

I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free Mem- | 
bership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special In- 
formation, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. 


(Ady. Copyright, 1929, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 
R.R.2-30 
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it is compact and readable. 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Former Price $1.00—Present Price 50c 


These books are designed for entertainment and instruction. 
The books are by experts on the subjects of which they treat. 
are well printed on good paper and uniformly bound in cloth. The stock of these books is rapidly becoming exhausted 





and we can fill orders only so long as we have copies of the various titles. 
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Etiquette 
By Agnes H. Morton 


Success in life is often marred by bad manners. 
Social blunders may be prevented by the know!- 
edge of the right thing to do. 
Letter Writing 

By Agnes H. Morton 


This admirable book shows by numerous ex- 
amples and suggestions just what kind of letters 
to write for all occasions. 
Business Letters 

By Calvin O. Althouse 


A full lise of business forms compiled by an 
expert who knows how to write business letters 
effectively. 
Practical Synonyms 

By John H. Bechtel 


An invaluable aid in enlarging your vocabulary, 
and in cultivating a more precise habit of thought 
and speech. 
Pronunciation 

By John H. Bechtel 
This reliable little book contains more than 
5,000 words which are often mispronounced. 
Punctuation 

By Paul Allardyce 


Here is a concise and practical little volume. A 
brief study of the rules contained therein makes 
all points clear. 

Biblical Quotations 


By John H. Bechtel 


Thousands of quotations et alphabetically 
by subjects, providing an apt illustration for any 
phase of experience. 


English Writers 
By R. V. Gilbert 


For those who wish to know the main facts about 
the English writers. Both writers and their 
works are thoroughly indexed. 
Proverbs 

By John H. Bechtel 


A volume containing proverbs old and new, and 
the indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one 
to fiad readily just what he requires. 
. Epitaphs 
By Frederick W. Unger 


Churchyard humor, quaint bits of obituary fancy, 
with a touch of the gruesome here and there for a 
relish. 
Classical Dictionary 

By Edward §. Ellis, A.M. 


Containing brief and accurate accounts, conveni- 
ently indexed, of persons and places mentioned in 
classical literature. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
By Edward §. Ellis, A.M. 


The lives of the famous Greeks and Romans of 
ancient times in condensed but nor.e-the-less in- 
teresting form. 


Civics . . . What Every 
Citizen Should Know 
By George Lenis 


This book answers a multitude of questions on 
civic matters, such as The Monroe Doctrine, 
Behring Sea Controversy, etc. 


Law, and How to Keep Out 
of It 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


Liberal information on such points as are likely 
to arise in everyday affairs. The reader will 
understand and remember. 
Parliamentary Law 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 
This is sapere 4 law in a nutshell for 
people who need piain rules and the reason for 
them, arranged for quick use. 
Journalism 
By Charles H. Olin 
What is news, how is it obtained, how handled, 
and how to become a journalist? These questions 
are fully answered here. 
Salesmanship 
By B. J. Munchweiler 
Lessons in the technique of salesmanship with 
helpful suggestions for the retail salesman. 
Socialism 
By Charles H. Olin 


Here is given, in a clear and interesting manner» 
a complete idea of the economic doctrines taught 
by the leading socialists. 
Curious Facts 

By Clifford Howard 


Why do you raise your hat to a lady and why do 
you offer the right hand? _1000 other answers to 
questions equally unusual. 


Things Worth Knowing 
By John H. Bechtel 
An up-to-date book of unique and interesting 
information on out-of-the-ordinary subjects. Ev- 
eryone should find it useful. 
After-Dinner Stories 
By John Harrison 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good 
story well told. Here are hundreds of them, short 
and irresistibly funny. 
Conundrums 
By Dean Rivers 
This book contains an excellent collection of over 
1000 of the cleverest and wittiest riddles, includ- 
ing many biblical, poetical and French conun- 
drums. 
Solitaire and Patience 
By George Hapgood, Esq. 
The seventy games herein are seventy friends for 
as many moods. Some try the player's skill, some 
serve only to amuse. 
Parlor Games 
By Helen E. Hollister 


A volume of indoor entertainment for rainy days 
and long winter nights. The games are adapted 
to both old and young. 
Magic 

By Ellis Stanyon 
Full descriptions of all the well-known tricks 
with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, flowers and 
cards, together with a number of novelties. 
Dances of Today 
By A. L. Newman 


An up-to-date manual from which one may learn 
the modern dances without a teacher. Clear dia- 


Phrenology 
By Charles H. Olin 


A fascinating science founded on natural laws. 
Study the head and learn how its shape influences 
the character. 


Practical Palmistry 
By Henry Frith 
Follow the directions in this trustworthy little 
guide, and every hand will tell you its story like 
a printed page. 
Hypnotism 
By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. 


Through this book, and a little practice anyone 
may readily learn how to exercise this unique 
and strange power. 


Ventriloquism 
By Charles H. Olin 


The secrets of the art are exposed completely in 
this book, which shows how anyone may learn 
to “throw the voice.” 

Fortune Telling 


By Madame Xanto 
All the approved ways of piercing the future, by 


cards, dominoes, dice, palmistry, etc., are give. 
here in simple and convincing form. 
Chickens 


By A. T. Johnson 


Thoroughly modern and scientific methods for 
chicken raising, combating disease and vermin, 
and otherwise caring for the growing brood. 


The Horse 
By C. T. Davies 


In choosing a horse, raising or keeping one you 
will need this handy compendium of the latest 
veterinary science. Illustrated. 
Dairy Farming 
By D. S. Burch 
A practical book telling what cows to buy, how 
to care for them and how to make dairying pay. 
Dainty Desserts 
By Mary M. Wright 
A large collection of recipes for making delicious 
sweets and dainties according to easy simple 
methods. 
Preserving and Pickling 
. By Mary M. Wright 
Two hundred reliable recipes for making jellies, 


jams and marmalades, pickles, relishes and other 
good things. 


Salads and Sandwiches 
' By Mary M. Wright 


New ideas for the preparations of salads and 
sandwiches for the picnic basket, the school 
luncheon, or any kind of party. 
Receipts and Remedies 

By Louise A. Fleming 


Thousand and one “‘best ways" to preserve 
health, comfort and appea~ance 


Astronomy: The Sun and 
His Family 
By Julia McNair Wright 


Can you tell what causes day and night, seasons 
and years, tides and eclipses? These and many 
other questions answered. 


Home Decoration 
By Dorothy T. Priestman 


It deals fully and practically with the treatment 








grams and photographs. 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to 


of walls, floor coverings, ornaments and color 
schemes, etc. > 


any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


929 FILBERT STREET... . 





The information is not only complete and reliable, 
They average 200 pages, 
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The Family House 
By C. F. Osborne, Archited 


Helpful hints for saving time and money wha 
renting, buying or building a house. 


The Family Health 


By Meyer Solis-Cohen, MD. 


To keep well read this book. It treats capably te 
problems of ventilation, heating, lighting, draie 
age, clothing, food, etc. 


The Family Food 
By T. C. O'Donnell 


A practical, thorough discussion of diet, fol 
values, economy and variety of menus, written by 
a recognized authority. 


The Care of the Child 
By Mrs. Burton Chane 


A new and comprehensive treatment of an eve 
new problem, in its mental, moral and physic 
aspects. 


What to Tell Your Boy 
By John Rainsford 


A straightforward answer to the difficult question 
of a boy’s sex education. Its purpose is to deal 
frankly with the especial problems of boys an! 
young men. 


Health: How to Get and 
Keep It 


By Walter V. Woods, M.D. 


This book explains the value of perfect health, 
what makes it, what hurts it, how to get it ans 
how to keep it. 


First Aid to the Injured 
By F. J. Warwick 


What to do in all kinds of accidents, emergenciss 
and the first stages of illness with many helpful 
illustrations. 











. 


Nursing 
By S. Virginia Levis 


The fullest particulars are given for the care 0! 
the sick. Essential to every well-ordered hous 
hold. 


Quotations 
By Agnes H. Morton 


mE f : d 
A clever compilation of pithy quotations — 
from a great variety of sources, including rare 
of prose and verse. 


Hospitality 


By Mary Mason Wright 


i i ly 
This book will show the new hostess very sand 
how she may entertain her guests at any S 
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USEFUL BOOKS 
for everybody 


These volumes are replete with valuable infor- 
mation, they are compact in form and unequalled 
in point of merit and price. They are the latest 
as well as the best books on the subjects of which 
they treat. No one who wishes to have a fund of 


general information or who has the desire for 
self-improvement can afford to be without them. 
They are well printed on good paper, handsomely 
bound in red cloth, with a heavy red paper wrap- 
per to match. 


Each, $1.00 
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AMERICAN ETI- 
QUETTE. by Ethel Shubert. 


There is no passport to good 
society like good manners. 
Success in life may be marred | 
by ignorance of social cus- |# 
toms. A perusal of this book 
will prevent such blunders. 
The subject is presented in |@ 
a bright and interesting man- | 
ner, and represents the lat- 








est vogue. 


AMERICAN LETTER WRITING by Ethel 


Shubert. This admirable book enables the reader 
to become an accomplished, original letter writer. 
There are forms for all kinds of business and so- 
cial letters, invitations, acceptances, letters of 
sympathy, congratulations and love letters. 


CANDY-MAKING AT HOME by Mary M. 


Wright. Here are two hundred ways to make 
candy with the home flavor and the professional 
style. Clear and detailed recipes are given for 
fondant, fruit and nut candies, cream candies, 
fudges and caramels, bonbons, macaroons and 
little cakes. 


CHECKERS by David A. Mitchell. The way to 


become a successful checker player is to learn the 
right moves. A well-known expert here explains 
these, showing the student all the standard open- 
ings, positions and ‘“‘traps,” illustrating with 
diagrams, 


CHESS by David A. Mitchell. The beginner in 


the game will find this the book he has been look- 
ing for. It contains the full rules of the game, 
diagrams, unusual chapters on openings, ele- 
mentary endings, the attack and scores of 
problems. 


DREAM BOOK by Madame Xanto. Dreams 


have always been thought to have a definite 
meaning, and that meaning has been eagerly 
sought. This book presents the old traditions 
proved by time and the experience of famous 
Oriental, Celtic and early English observers. 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH by John H. Bechiel. 


Anyone inspired with the spirit of self-improve- 
ment may readily avoid them. No necessity for 
studying rules of grammar or rhetoric when this 
book may be had. It teaches both without the 
study of either. 


HOME GAMES by George Hapgood, Esq. 


A collection of the newest and best ways of 
amusing guests. Games with cards, pencil and 
paper, charades, action games, games of thought 
and memory, and many new ideas for “‘forfeits”’ 
are among the novel suggestions in the book. 


STORIES OF THE OPERA by Ethel Shubert. 


This volume gives the complete history of every 
opera ordinarily produced in America and many 
thatareless frequently heard. 
A short sketch of the life of 


each composer is also given. 


STORIES WORTH TELL- 
ING by Herbert Leonard 


Coggins. Here is the cream 


of all the funny stories, the 


. kind that tickle when you 


taste, and explode when you 
take them in. The book is 
as funny as human nature. 
Illustrated with 100 pictures. 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


929 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia 




















Heres Your 


College 
Educah 


on! 


The Quickest,'Surest, Easiest Way 


To Acquire a Cultured 
Background! 


. In this SINGLE VOLUME there 
is offered you in simple language 
a broad background of cultural 
knowledge in all fields that is the 
equivalent of University training. 
Many a man has spent four years 
in college without gaining half the 
practical and cultural education 
this one extraordinary book will 
give you. 


In Thrilling Story Form 
this One Volume Covers 
All Cultural Knowledge 


You can never know how com- 
pletely fascinating is the story of 
man’s knowledge until you read 
The Outline of Man’s Knowledge 
by Clement Wood. In a narrative 
style as gripping as any romance, 
each of the main branches of 
knowledge is presented in a spark- 
ling story that is wonderfully en- 
tertaining and easy to remember. 
When you have finished this whole 
thrilling story, you wil! find your- 
self reading it over again for its 
sheer fascination as well as for its 
jewels of education. 


SIX Outlines in 
ONE Volume 


Here are six books in one—with 
six big sections covering History, 
Science, Literature, Art, Religion, 
and Philosophy. A tremendous 
range of knowledge, yet each of 
the six outlines is thorough and 
complete. Each section presents 
the essence of a four-year college 
course in its field, and the whole 
book offers a liberal education 
through a few minutes of reading 
daily—the easiest, the most effec- 
tive, the most lasting, the most 
~~ ita method of self-educa- 
jon. 


Will You Read It 
At Our Expense 
And Judge for Yourself? 


Perhaps it is. hard for you to 
believe that the cream of the 
world’s knowledge can be yours in 
a single volume. It is impossible 
for you to realize the amazing 
scope, the practical thoroughness, 
the fascinating value of this book 
from a brief description. You 
must see the book for yourself. 
And because we know that the 
reading of a few pages will con- 
vince you, we want to place the 
volume in your hands, without ob- 
ligation or expense to you, for a 
week’s free trial. If the book 
does not prove beyond question to 
you that it is worth many times 
its cost, you may send it back and 
owe nothing. If you decide to 
keep it, even the remarkably low 
price of $5.50 may be paid on easy 
terms representing less than seven 
cents a day. Here is your greatest 
opportunity to gain the equivalent 
of a college education at your own 
convenience, in entertaining form, 
and at the cost of your daily news- 
papers. Send for it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Whole 
Story of 

HISTORY 
in a dramatic 
pageant start- 
ing with prim- 
itive man and 
revealing every 
epoch up to the 
present, every 
great figure and 
eventof the past. 


solving the 
mysteries of 
astronomy, bi- 
ology, chemis- 
try, physics, 
sex, psychology, 
and every other 
science. 


The Whole 
Story of 
LITERATURE 
The greatest 
writers and 
works in all the 
world of letters 
from the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs 
to the novels of 

Dreiser. 


mm) 
The Whole 
Story of 
ART 


The _ greatest 
artists of all 
time and their 
finest works— 


architecture, 


| ete. 


The Whole 
Story of 
RELIGION 
from its primi- 
tive beginnings 
through its 
strange evolu- 
tion into the 
many faiths of 

mankind. 


The Whole 
Story of 
PHILOSOPHY 
A sparkling 
story of the 
lives and teach- 
ingsofthe 
thinkers who 
have influenced 
the life of 

mankind. 


Lewis CoPpELAND CoMPANy, Dept. 591 


119 West 57th St., New York City 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- 


trated, handsomely bound. 


Within 


7 days I will 


either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 


order. Same return privilege.) 


City 
If ou 
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| 

| 

! 

| 

] total of $5.50. (‘Ten per cent discount for cash with 
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for generations, wants to read about the 
American Indian. How much better to 
take up a book like Grinnell’s “Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales” than to squander his time 
on the old type of blood-and-thunder 
literature, with its “redskins” forever 
“biting the dust”! As for the life in the 
modern West, let him follow the descrip- 
tions by Will James in “Smoky” and 
“Cow-Country.” 

Nearly every large public library in the 
country now makes a special effort to 
supply the Boy with books that he will 
like, and library assistants are trained, as 
at Pittsburgh, to help him in selecting 
suitable and interesting books. 


New Books Mentioned 


in this Department 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE: FrRoM 
BranDes TO Our Day, by H. G. Topsoe- 
Jensen. W. W. Norton & Company 275 
pp. Ill. $3.50. 

THe Fine Art oF REapinc, by Robert 
E. Rogers. The Stratford Co., Boston. 
299 pp. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GAMES: CarD STRA- 
TEGY, Volume 1, by Dr. Emanuel Lasker. 
E. P. Dutton. 346 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Unitep STATES OF THE WORLD, a 
comparison between the League of Na- 
tions and the United States of America, 
by Oscar Newfang. Putnam. 284 pp. 
$2. 

THE SoctarismM OF Our Times, edited 
by Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas. The Vanguard Press. 377 pp. 
$.75. 

Eronomic Democracy, by Robert S. 
Brookings. The Macmillan Co. 151 pp. 
$1.50. 

Prosperity, Fact or Mytu, by Stuart 
Chase. Charles Boni Paper Books. 188 
pp. 75 cents. 

THe MANUFACTURER AND His OUTLETS, 
by Chester E. Haring. Harper & 
Brothers. 190 pp. $3. 

AMERICA AND ENGLAND? by Nicholas 
Roosevelt. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
254 pp. $2.50. 

Europe Srvce 1914, by F. Lee Benns. 
F. S. Crofts & Co. 671 pp. IIl. $5. 

GrkEECcE Topay, by Eliot G. Mears. Stan- 
ford Univ., Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 336 pp. Ill. $5. 

Spatn, edited by E. Allison Peers. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 280 pp. Ill. $4. 

THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: THE AMERICAN 
Stace, by Oral Sumner Coad and Edwin 
Mims, Jr. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 362 pp. Il. 

THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: ANNALS OF 
AMERICAN Sport, by John Allen Krout. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 360 pp. IIl. 

ApvENTUROUS AMERICA, by Edwin Mims. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 304 pp. $2.50. 

From Sanpy Hoox To 62°, by Charles 
Edward. The Century Co. 400 pp. IIl. $3.50. 

Tue Day or THE CATTLEMAN, by Ernest S. 


Osgood. Minneapolis; The University of 
Minnesota Press. 283 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Sueep, by Archer B. Gilfillan. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 272 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

TuHE Poconos, by Carroll B. Tyson. Phila- 
delphia: Innes & Sons. 193 pp. Ill. $3. 

THE BioGRAPHY OF THE LATE MaArsHar 
Focu, by George G. Aston. The Macmillan 
Co. 483 pp. Ill. $5. 

Myron T. Herrick, FRIEND OF FRANCE, 
by T. Bentley Mott. Doubleday Doran Co. 
399 pp. Ill. $5. 

MarseE Rosert, by James C. Young. Rae 
D. Henkle Co. 362 pp. Ill. $5. 

Memoirs oF Lorenzo Da Ponte, by E. 
Abbott. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
512: pp. Til. ‘$5, 

Casanova: His Known anp UNKNOWN 
Lire, by S. Guy Endore. John Day Co. 422 
pp. Ill. $5. 

Epwarp COKE: ORACLE OF THE LAw, by 
Hastings Lyon and Herman Block. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 385 pp. Ill. $5. 

For THE DeFENCE, by Edward Marjori- 
banks. Macmillan Co. 461 pp. Ill. $5. 


Literary 
Comment 


ONSIDERING THE GREAT contri- 

bution that the Scandinavian 
countries have made to the growth of the 
United States, it is strange that the litera- 
tures of those countries are not better 
known in America than they are. A new 
book, Scandinavian Literature from 
Brandes to Our Day, should be wel- 
comed here for what it tells us of modern 
authorship in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and especially for its introduc- 
tory survey of literature in the three 
countries—the only summary of the kind 
available to the American reader. ‘The 
author of the original Danish version of 
the work is H. G. Topsoe-Jensen, and 
the translator is Isaac Anderson. The 
most important of the Scandinavian au- 
thors treated—Brandes, Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Hamsun, Strindberg, Selma Lagerlof— 
have all been translated into English and 
some of their works have long been 
familiar to American readers, but we 
have known them as individuals and have 
usually failed to give them their places in 
Scandinavian literature as a whole. This 
work describes their backgrounds and en- 
vironments as no other book in English 
has done. 

Now and then a college or university 
teacher rebels against the educational ma- 
chine and its workings as exhibited in his 
own department. When such a revolt 
finds an outlet in print the result is likely 
to be “interestin’ readin’.” The latest 
instance of this sort that has come to our 
knowledge is The Fine Art of Reading 
by Robert E. Rogers, Associate Professor 
of English at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The introductory chap- 
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‘TF TIME is precious,” said Carlyle, 

“no book that will not improve by 
repeated readings deserves to be read at 
all.” Time nowadays is more precious 
than ever before. Nobody questions the 
fact that good reading is an essential 
part of every human life. 


But how can the busy man or woman 
take the time to cull the best out of the 
hopelessly large amount of literature 
that has been written, when a modern 
public library contains hundreds of 
thousands of books? 


Squarely facing this vital question, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, America’s great- 
est educator, undertook the colossal 
task of assembling in one set the cream 
of the world’s writings; the pure gold of 
the mass of literature the ages have 
mherited. And.the glorious result of his 
lifetime of study is the Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics). In 
this wonderful library are the writings 
of 302 immortal authors, the books that 
make for clear thinking, and bring end- 
less delight; the books that everyone 
must know to be well read. The coupon 
on this page will bring you, with no 
obligation, further information about 
these great books. You owe it to your- 
self to know more about the library 
that a quarter of a million cultured 
families already own, read and cherish, 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 


Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 


The Free 
BOOK 


This attractive 
booklet will be 
mailed to you 
free. It explains 
more in detail 
than can be stated 
here, the scope 
and content of 
a The Harvard 
Classics. The Collier plan of paying 
or the books while you read and enjoy 
them, brings this great library within 
fasy reach of everyone. Do not put 
off sending for the free booklet, “Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day.” Act now! 
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Fi MERSON once said: “Would that 

some charitable soul, after losing a 
great deal of time among the false 
books, and alighting upon the few true 
ones which made him happy and wise, 
would name those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him over the 
dark morasses and barren oceans, into 
sacred cities, into palaces and: temples.” 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
is the perfect fulfillment of Emerson’s 
wish, for Dr. Eliot has named the books 
that made him happy and wise. And by 
assembling these books in one practical, 
convenient group, he has spread the 
happiness and wisdom of which Emer- 
son speaks. Through The Harvard 
Classics people have found out that the 
classics are not dull, but intensely 
stirring, not beautiful antiques, but 
lively — stimulating modern thought 
with vital application to everyday life. 


The free book, “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day,” tells how Dr. Eliot chose the 
masterpieces of all time, and so ar- 
ranged them with Footnotes, Indexes 
and Reading Courses, that anyone may 
get from them the broad knowledge, 
the cultural viewpoint that every uni- 
versity strives to give. Mail the coupon 
today. 
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Mail the coupon today! 


Ce Teta. eee ee 
| P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
| 250 Park Ave. New York City 


| 

| By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells | 

1 all about the most famous library in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics), and containing the 

| plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also 

| please advise how I may secure the books by 

| small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
Nathe RRR 8 iki oe 0 bs ehFRIGALS 
Miss 
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1930 ATLAS 


Given to readers of Review of Reviews who take 
advantage of this offer now made in connection 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary 
Form—with 3, pages and type-matter equiva- 
lent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a 
single volume. India-Paper Edition in Rich 
Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong 
Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by readers of 

Review of Reviews 

on the following re- 

markably easy terms: 


The Entire work 


(with 1930 ATLAS) 


Delivered 
for $1.00 


and easy 
monthly 
payments 
thereafter 
(on approved 
orders in 
United 
States and 
Canada). 


You will probably prefer the beautiful India- 
Paper Edition which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as com- 
pared with the Regular Paper Edition 


Over 408,000 -Vocabulary Terms and in 
addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, 
3,000 pages, 6,000 illustrations. 

Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
“To have this work in the home is like sending 
the whole family to college.”” To have it in the 
office is to supply the answers to countless daily 
questions. 


The Universal Question 
Answerer 


To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will find 
the answer in the NEW INTERNATIONAL. It 
is accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


Th A ] Is og 4 ing Peg Be 9 

ence Atlas of the World,” 
e t as containing 180 pages. 
Maps are beautifully printed in colors and include 
recent changes in boundaries, airway maps, and 
latest census figures, etc., all handsomely bound 
in cloth, size 934 x 124 inches. 


Mail this Coupon for Information 


Home Office Dept. S. 


G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information including ‘‘125 Interesting 
Questions,”” with references to their answers; 
striking “‘Facsimile Color-Plate”’ of the new bind- 
ings, with terms of your Atlas offer on Webster’s 
New International Dictionary to Review of 
Reviews readers. 2-3 
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ter on “The Teacher” strikes the author’s 
keynote. The teacher’s job in connec- 
tion with literature, according to Pro- 
fessor Rogers, is to “build up the power 
of response or reaction in the reader— 
‘that is, to help the reader to a method 
for making up his mind about books.” 
Easy, you may think, but this experi- 
enced teacher assures that nothing is 
more difficult. A needed preliminary, 
with most students, is the scrapping of 
false methods and misconceptions inher- 
ited from the high schools. About the 
last thing that the average teacher tries 
to do for the pupil is to help him make 
up his own mind about books. 


The Why and 
Wherefore of Games 


OMETHING QUITE NEW in its field 

is the first volume of Dr. 
Emanuel Lasker’s Encyclopedia of 
Games. This is devoted to “Card 
Strategy,” and is to be followed by a 
volume treating of checkers, chess, vari- 
ous other board games, riddles, and 
mathematical games. To have been for 
twenty-seven years the world’s chess 
champion should go far to assure a man’s 
authority as a writer about games, but 
Dr. Lasker has long been numbered 
among Germany’s leading mathemati- 
cians. Besides being a winner, he be- 
longs to the select company of winners 
who know why they win. He is not 
merely a player, but a philosopher of 
play as well. That is what makes his 
writing helpful and important to those 
less fortunate than he in manipulation. 
Of course it is solely the intellectual ele- 
ment in games that interests Dr. Lasker, 
or rather, it is that element alone that he 
cares to write about. The bridge player 
who dimly perceives that the game has 
certain fundamental principles of play 
will be encouraged by Dr. Lasker’s book 
to go on and master those principles. 
There is no room for guesswork in his 
plan of procedure. All his calculations 
of “chances” in play are worked out 
from scientifically devised tables of 
probabilities. We cannot all be mathe- 
matical experts, but it is interesting to 
see how the scientific mind reacts to so 
mundane an affair as a card game. 


A League of Nations 
«Union” 


: en LEAGUE OF NATIONS, emerg- 
ing after the storm and stress of 
a World War, has much in common with 
the loose confederation of American colo- 
nies by which the Revolution was fought. 


Our early statesmen realized the deficien- 
cies of the Articles of Confederation, with 
their lack of real central authority, and the 
iron framework of the Constitution was 
forthwith adopted. Cannot the League be 
further developed along strong federal 
lines? 

Mr. Oscar Newfang, in The United 
States of the World, has developed 
a series of interesting parallels between 
League problems and those of the 
United States. The economic question of 
slave labor versus abolition convulsed our 
Union and led to open war; and the au- 
thor warns us that capitalism versus com- 
munism must not play a similar part 
within a League union, through state 
groupings along economic lines. 

The much abused Polish Corridor, iso- 
lating East Prussia, seems less stringent 
when one reflects that there is a peaceful 
Massachusetts corridor through Rhode 
Island, and an Indiana-Illinois corridor 
through Michigan. And New York, de- 
pendent on Pennsylvania coal fields, does 
not find it necessary to acquire them by 
conquest. In short, American union 
proved successful despite ‘“insurmount- 
able” difficulties and a bloody civil con- 
flict. So why not Europe and the 
World, for social and economic better- 
ment? The author is well equipped to 
handle so vital and interesting a subject. 


Socialism and Business 


Boas CHIDING of capitalism by 
Socialists for alleged ignorance 
of the Socialistic program may have a 
basis in fact, but the sponsors for mod- 
ern Socialism do not intend to leave any 
excuse for such ignorance. Such a book 
as The Socialism of Our Times, a 


symposium edited by Harry W. Laidler- 


and Norman Thomas, makes known the 
demands on which Socialists are agreed 
and at the same time reveals some of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
thinking and ideals of their leaders. Karl 
Max, the old war-horse of the faith, is 
hardly holding his own among the mod- 
erns. His brain power is still respected, 
but his theory of value is criticized with- 
out fear or favor (as by Dr. N. I. Stone 
in this symposium), although Algernon 
Lee and Louis Boudin rush to the rescue. 
Dr. Stone, who as a government statis- 
tician has grown accustomed to dealing 
with economic facts, also challenges the 
accepted Socialist theory of industrial 
crises. The editors disclaim any aca- 
demic purpose in compiling this book. 
They seem less concerned with economic 
doctrines than with party tactics. 

The American business man’s answer 
to Socialistic propaganda is summarized 
by Mr. Robert S. Brookings, of Wash- 

Continued on page 16 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 


New Executive Training for men who 
want to be independent in the next five years 














7." next five years in American busi- 
ness will offer more opportunity and 
more danger than any similar period for 
along time. 

More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong 
decision will be far more costly. 

To put it in other words, the organi- 
zation of business, the tempo of business, 
the speed of business are all in process of 
rapid change. The evidence is every- 
where. In a brief period of thirty days 
between October 15th and November 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- 
posed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands 
had their confidence so shaken that they 
are dazed and wondering. They have no 
Plan. “What will happen to business in 
the next few years?” they are asking. 
“What program should we lay out for 
ourselves?” 

The Institute foresaw 
the trend 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 





come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The Institute’s original Course and 
Service in business was a great Course and 
did a great work. More than 398,000 men 
made it a part of their business equip- 
ment, and are far ahead because they did. 

But the Institute saw that revolu- 
tionary changes were in prospect. Little 
business units were being merged into 
big units. Industries were reaching out 
into foreign markets. Security prices were 
about to become subject to a whole new set 
of conditions. Production methods were 
being revolutionized. The sales organi- 
zation and strategy of the past were 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new 
business could not be discharged by men 
whose training had been in the old. 

The Institute said: ““We must prepare 
a wholly new Course to meet the new 
conditions. We must engage the co- 
operation of authorities whose business 
success belongs to the present, and not 
to the past. They must be the biggest 
and most successful men of the present 
—the men who will be the leaders during 
the coming five years.” 

Without regard to cost, the Institute 
went out to enlist the co-operation of the 
nation’s business leaders. The response 





was even beyond its most sanguine 
expectations. In effect, one and all these 
men said: 

“The greatest need of all is for trained 
leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to this New Executive 
Training will be a contribution to our 
own best interests, because it will fur- 
nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
tives we need.” 

It is impossible in this page to give 
detailed facts about the New Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 
Every unit will come to you fresh and 
live and breathing—straight from the 
very inner sanctums of this new business 
world. 

We invite you to send for the full 
facts in a new book entitled: “What an 
Executive Should Know.” It is a vol- 
ume that should be read by every man 
who expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. And it is 
free. 

Send for your copy today. You cannot 
gain a proper perspective on what lies 
ahead unless you look at the picture 
through the eyes of the country’s 
biggest men. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute, 978 Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Please send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service, 


Name 





Business 
Position 


Business 
Address. 
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“Albert Shaw’s Study of Lincoln 


ELIHU ROOT 


“You are rendering a very valuable service in collecting and preserving in 
this available and permanent form really substantial material for the his- 
tory of that critical period.” 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 
“A truly notable contribution to American history by a mode of approach 
which is most unusual and most helpful.” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 
President, University of Virginia 
“These Lincoln books are beautiful in form and most instructive and 
vivid in presentation, and ought to make a swift and powerful appeal to 
thoughtful people everywhere, interested in the amazing career of Abra- 























ham Lincoln.” 








fied as an actual life of Lincoln. 


CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


From an editorial in the New York Evening World 
by the author of “The Tragic Era.” 


R. ALBERT SHAW, one of the most scholarly 

of American publicists, has just given us the 
harvest of many years of research in two fascinating 
and educational volumes telling the story of Abraham 
Lincoln’s slow march to the Presidency in contem- 
porary cartoons and text. The text without the illus- 
trations makes a valuable contribution to history; but 
the illustrations, gathered from every source and cov- 
ering the entire period of Lincoln’s career up to his 
election in 1860, are invaluable in dissipating the false 
impression that the Emancipator was always treated 
with respect. 

If these cartoons mean anything historically they 
mean that to the general public Lincoln was just a 
politician like his contemporaries in the political 
arena, and that his features and ungraceful form lent 
themselves well to the cartoonist. ... 

These volumes are of first importance in reproduc- 
ing the spirit of the campaigns from the days of Jack- 
son to the war. Practically every cartoonist worth 
while is here reproduced. The book offers a study in 
the art of the cartoon as well as in politics. It is 
evident that even the most offensive of the political 
cartoons of today are mild in comparison with those in 
fashion seventy years ago. 

In making this collection available to the public, 
with comment in Dr. Shaw’s clear and graceful prose, 
he has made all students of the past his debtor. 


JOSEPEUS DANIELS 


Former Secretary of the Navy 

“The pictures will attract every person interested in that historic period. 
There is something about the appeal to the eye that holds attention when 
nothing else will. Afterwards I began to read the text, and was so much 
interested that I read on late into the night.” 


HARRY HANSEN 


From a column review in the New York World. 

“So long as we have access to cartoons and caricatures we won’t be making 

saints out of national heroes. 

3 ample. Albert Shaw has just published a book of cartoons in two volumes called 

toe ae ‘Abraham Lincoln, His Path to the Presidency, and ‘The Year of His Election. 
o — The illustrations in these two volumes are splendid entertainment. As a matter of 

fact, there is as much reading matter as illustration, and this worl: may be classi- 


Lincoln’s career furnishes an illuminating ex- 


But the pictures will hold your interest.” 


ROYAL J. DAVIS 


From a review in the New York Evening Post by a 
member of its editorial staff. 


ITH THE INSTINCT and the skill of an artist Dr. 

Shaw masses his innumerable details in such a 
way as to bring out rather than to confuse the main 
outlines of the picture. He is especially happy in his 
treatment of Douglas, making Lincoln’s agile fellow 
Illinoisan a clear-cut figure in himself and in his rela- 
tion to the two wings of his own party, to the Republi- 
can Party and to the nation, all without marring the 
proportions of the scene of which the “Little Giant” 
was an animaied and animating part. 

How the potentialities of Lincoln’s mind and heart 
gradually came to realization is the story of Dr. Shaws 
first volume—a story told in detail, with constant quo- 
tation from Lincoln’s words and from the words of 
others, including both contemporaries and historians, 
but told also in anything but an inert way. Dr. Shaws 
style, while making no attempt at the smartness which 
often parades as brilliance, is clear and vibrant. 

Dr. Shaw is able even to add to the known facts of 
Lincoln’s activities—a sufficient mark of the thorough- 
ness with which he has performed his task. 

The second of the present volumes, entitled “The 
Year of His Election,” covers the twelve months from 
the eastern speaking tour of which the Cooper Union 
speech was the “high spot” to the inauguration. This 
allotment of space allows Dr. Shaw to present on 4 
large canvas the extremely complicated political com 
ditions of the fateful year 1860. 


—, 





These books can be purchased at your bookseller. 
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Sets New Standards’ 


9 A Full Page Headline in The 
New York Evening Post 





aaa 


“About the most wonderful contribution to American 
history, covering the Lincoln period, that ever I have 
read.” 

Wituiam P. E_mMer 

House of Representatives 

State of Missouri 


“We are all more or less children when it comes to pic- 
tures and certainly your text is greatly enlivened by 
this wealth of pictorial material.” 

Davin S. Muzzey 

Professor of American History 

Columbia University 
“Lincoln is an inexhaustible study, and these volumes 
will add to our understanding of his actions and thoughts 
by bringing us directly back to the conditions and sur- 
roundings of his life.” 

Rosert Lee BuLLarp 

Major-General 


“These books are full of the most intensely interesting 
material,” 
Jno. GarLanp PoLvarp 
Governor of Virginia 
“I have read and examined the illustrations sufficiently to 
know that the work is a gem, and every ambitious 
political cartoonist should possess these Lincoln books 
as a source of reference. What a task it must have been 


to compile that really stupendous work.” 
Currrorp K. BerryMAN 
Cartoonist of the 
Washington Star 


ABRAHAM 





“These cartoons reflect in a most striking manner the 
outstanding characteristics of every presidential campaign 
from 1824 to 1860.” 

Georce E. Roserts 

Vice-President 

National City Bank 


“For it is vital, human, real. ... The wit and humor, 
too, of paragraph and of cartoon add piquancy to these 
realities, so diverse and so tragic.” 

Cuartes F, THWinc 

President Emeritus 

Western Reserve University 


“What an interesting and exciting evening your two vol- 
umes on Abraham Lincoln gave me!” 

Ipa M. Tarseir 

Biographer of Lincoln 


“They should prove delectable (as well as informing) to 
a very large public.” 

Hersert PUTNAM 

Librarian, Library of Congress 


“I am enjoying these two volumes dealing with the Lin- 
coln period more than I can say, not only for the car- 
toons, which, of course, are in my line, but also for the 
text. It is a very interesting thing to find so much vitality 
in the old pictures.” 

Roiuin Kuirsy 

Cartoonist of the 

New York World 


LINCOLN 


By ALBERT SHAW 


OW, AT LAST, the curtain of the years has been rolled back. Now, in text and cartoon, you can see Lin- 
coln through the eyes of the people of his own day—not as the great man on a pedestal, but as 
the struggling politician who must brave the tides of public scorn. 


The following is from a two-column review by Edwin C. Hill 
in the New York Sun. : 


' R. ALBERT SHAW, scholar, whose mind marches with 

authority, has produced two fascinating volumes on this 
general subject—the public estimate of Lincoln while he trod 
the path to the presidency and in the year of his election, a vol- 
ume to each topic. The whole is a thoroughly informative 
review of American political history and partisan politics from 
Lincoln’s boyhood until his inauguration, and while the story is 
sufficiently told in words it is even more strikingly told by 
reproductions of the cartoons that filled the newspapers and 
illustrated periodicals for half a century. 


“Valuable as is the text of the two volumes, the tale could 
have been told—would have been perfectly comprehensible— 
from the pictures alone. All of the old struggles, intrigues 
scandals, rivalries and hatreds are there—Jackson and his war 
to the death against the United States Bank, the smooth, 
scheming Van Buren and his contests with the victor of Tip- 
pecanoe, the Mexican War and the sour politics that oozed out 
of it, the blustering row with England over Oregon and ‘Fifty- 
four, forty or fight,’ the timorous Buchanan and the strange 
fate that pursued Henry Clay, the unluckiest statesman of them 
all. Almost all, if not all, of the American giants of those 
times stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two 
volumes,” 


 — 


An English Cartoon of Lincoln 





More than 500 contemporary cartoons and illustrations - 


5968 PAGES 


$8.00 AT ALL BOOK STORES 


TWO VOLUMES 





The Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


 — 


See “Where ta Buy Books,” pages 32 and 33. 
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“I Won't Leave This Book 


No Matter Who It Is 7” 


“Rather read?” 

“Much rather. 
book.” 

We knew it would be Harry. He always 
calls up about 9:30. “Don’t we want to 
join him on a party?” “Can he bring a 
few friends in?” “We can just catch the 
last show at the Majestic. . . . All very 
good suggestions when one feels convivial. 
And Harry is a fine fellow. Gay, ‘good- 
looking, generous—loads of fun. But when 
the new Guild book has just arrived, both 
of us would rather read, 

Before we were members we dreaded an 
evening at home alone—actually dreaded 
it. ... What is there to do? Two-handed 
card games are pretty dull, even with the 
radio going. Talk—quickly exhausted. But 
Joe had foresight enough to subscribe to 
the Literary Guild, and now we’d rather 
be alone. 

Poor Harry. He couldn’t understand 
us. “Have you two turned into hermits? 
What are these books you keep your noses 
in?” ... He didn’t know what he was miss- 
ing. We had a good laugh at his expense 
a few months ago. One evening he started 
telling us about some startling, inside his- 
tory just after the Civil War. Both Joe 
and I recognized his source of information 
at once. He had bought The Tragic Era, 
paying full price for it, of course. We let 
him run on for a few minutes, then Joe 
said: “Yes, Harry. We read it, too. We 
read it when it was new. It was a Guild 
book, you know.” 

But, to get back to the telephone—when 
it rang I looked at Joe and he looked at 
me. “It must be for you,” he said. I went 
back to my book: “No, indeed. I’m sure 
it’s for you.” Finally he answered it. Just 
as we suspected, it was Harry. 

“Oh—ho!” I heard him say, clear in the 
front room. “Playing hermits again. I 
knew it... . Well, listen. I’m on page one 
hundred three; where are you?” 

“What do you mean?” Joe asked. 

“T mean I’ve joined the Guild. And I 
just got Coronet, and I’m on page one 
hundred three, and I’m going to read 
until dawn. ... Don’t ask me to come over. 
I can’t. I’m reading.” 

Of course we laughed—for hours. We 
still laugh every time we think of it. But 
Harry is grateful to us for getting him 


This is the new Guild 


started in the Guild--and you will be, too, 


after you receive one or two of the books 
and compare them with ordinary volumes. 


Send for the Booklet 


Tuere is so much to tell about the Guild; 
explaining the search for better and still 
better manuscripts; the saving that gives 
you twelve books for the price of six; you 
must have the complete story before you— 
unless some friend is a member. In that 
case the Guild is willing to be judged by 
the member’s opinion. The Guild could 
never praise its own work as eloquently as 
its members do. And their enthusiasm is 
unbiased. They like the service, they like 
the books and the saving. They respect 
Carl Van Doren’s judgment and the criti- 
cal opinions of his associates, Julia Peter- 
kin, Joseph Wood Krutch and Burton 
Rascoe. 

Join this good company. The Guild 
roster contains the names of America’s 
most illustrious bankers, social leaders, 
surgeons, teachers and ministers. The 
Guild appeal is universal. No matter 
where you live nor what your occupation 
may be, the Guild and its books have a 
place in your life. Learn just how impor- 
tant that place is by mailing the coupon 
at once. Save at least $21 next year on 
the twelve leading works—fiction and non- 
fiction—published in America. 


The Literary Guild 
Dept. 6R.R. 
59 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 


McAINSH & CO., Limited 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto 


THE LITERARY GUILD, 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 6-R.R., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: MCAINSH & Cco., Ltd, 
69 Front Street, West, Toronto 


it saves me money, how I benefit by it, how I 
may settle for it in small, convenient payments, 
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ington, D. C., in Economic Democracy, 
Among the addresses on various occasigy 
included in this little book, the one q| 
“Big Business and the Public” consides 
Big Business as the best means of ¢&. 
veloping efficiency and distributing jg 
results. The segregation of management 
from ownership tends to put manag. 
ment in the position of a trustee. \y 
other system of production and distriby. 
tion can so well adopt mass-standardip. 
ing and labor-saving devices. This sy. 
tem has security because the risks are djs. 
tributed over a large number of units jy 
both production and marketing. 

Meanwhile, if you fear that gener 
business prosperity has been threatened 
by the stock-market performances of las 
October, read Stuart Chase’s Prosperity, 
Fact or Myth. This writer tells us tht 
business is not yet below the prosperity 
level, that investors, instead of gambler, 
will probably control the stock market in 
the immediate future, and that the two 
pressing problems are what they wer 
before the October crash—technologicd 
unemployment and the farmers’ plight. 
In his analysis Mr. Chase uses the statis. 
tics collected by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. His little book isa 
helpful approach to a calm consideration 
of the actual elements in American pro¥ 
perity. 

Among the recent changes in busines, 
those in methods of retailing merchandis 
are perhaps as significant as any. Ye 
they have come so quietly that we ar 
hardly yet aware of their extent or ne 
ture. It is only when we think of the 
old country store, with its sugar and 
cracker barrels, that we begin to realiz 
the width of the gulf between the old 
and the new in salesmanship. So swift 
has been the transformation that even 
the manufacturer himself—the man who 
makes the goods to be sold to the “ulti 
mate consumer”—was almost caught nap- 
ping. Here is a book, The Manufa- 
turer and His Outlets, originally wit 
ten by Chester E. Haring at the request 
of an industrialist who wished his staf 
of executives and salesmen “to have § 
picture of retailing as it exists today — 
the independent retailer, the chain stort, 
the department store, the mail-order 
house and all the rest of it. Mr. Haring 
























































Engaged neither in making nor selling 
products as a personal occupation, he has 
studied the problems of retailing for the 
past twenty years from the viewpoint 
advertising. There is not a line of the 
ory in his book, but page after page of 
vital facts. What he has to say has 1 
portance not merely to the manufacturet 
but to everybody interested in the oper 
tions of the business machine—and t 
means you and me. 
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LWAYS, the greatest minds 
have projected themselves 
into parts of the world other than 
their own. 
Shakespeare, who never left 
England, laid the scenes of his 
Plays in many parts of the Euro- 


pean continent, in Asia Minor, in 
Africa! 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 
Atlases 


General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Maps 


Avo Rout 
to Maps 
Commercial Maps 
mic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 


Text Rooks 
Children's Books 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker’s Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker’s Bulletin 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 
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Kant, who spent all his life, not 
merely in Germany, but in the com- 
paratively small city of Koenigsberg 
in East Prussia, had a remarkably 
keen interest in the Orient. 

Homer and Dante, with none of 
our present actual knowledge of 
the earth’s form, yet had their own 
definite conception of the world as 
a whole. 

This interest in the character of 
the planet we live onis 
an attribute not only 
of the very great, but of 
every truly cultivated 
man and woman. 

It is this interest 
which makes the study 
of maps so fascinating. 

Crowded with the 
delights of unexpected 


Chicago 
536 S. Clark Street 
Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


The GLOBE on the Banke Side,where 
Shakspere acted. 


finds, historical and literary sugges- 
tion, good maps have all thé profit- 
able charm of the world’s best books. 

Why not start now to acquire the 
stimulating habit of reading them 
often? Teach your children to 
enjoy them as well. 

Rand MCNally & Company have 
been for 60 years the best known 
and most highly regarded makers of 
fine globes, maps, and atlases for 
general and _ special 
uses. 

And the habit of 
precision in detail, so 
absolutely essential to 
quality map making, 
carries over into ail 
Rand M€Nally & 
Company’s many 
varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. F 2 
New York 
270 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles 
125 E. Sizth St. 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 
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THE MONEY VALUE 
OF EDUCATION 


MWiAS® people seek more education solely because it increases their earning 
capacity; but education brings so much more. It is true that if one can 
increase one’s economic value to the world and render better service through 
more education, then that increased capacity for service should be sought 
earnestly and used fully. ... But in addition to this direct translation of knowl- 
edge into dollars, one gains even greater values. Education brings added satis- 
faction in life because it develops keener and more accurate thinking. Study 
brings poise, ease, social advantages, intellectual resources; and its benefits go 
out to everyone. . .. Courses in English, Business, Psychology, Music, or the 
languages are valuable investments, not only for actual or potential increase in 
earning power, but also for the greater capacity to enjoy life. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 





Magazine Article 


Accounting Chemistry European History 

Algebra Child Psychology Fire Insurance Writing 

American Government (Classics French Marketing 

American History Composition Geometry a 

American Literature Dramatic German po 

a English Government Philosophy 

Banking Various Languages Grammar Photoplay Composition 

Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry Greek Physics 

Biology Contemporary Novel Harmony Psychology — ; 

Botany Drafting High School Courses Le rage in Business 

Boy Scouting Drama History ee 

Business Drawing and Painting Investments Guesubastas Studies 
Administration Economics Italian Short Story Writing 

Business English Economic Geography Juvenile Story Writing giige Rule 

Business Law English Latin Sociology 

Business Mathematics English Literature Library Service Spanish 


Business Organization Essay Writing Literature World Literature, etc. 





N this country we are in the midst of an adult education movement. Univer- 
sity home study courses are one of the important factors in this progressive 
movement, for they offer expert guidance under educators qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. While all basic material essential to the full under- 
standing of each subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a member of the University teaching 
staff. Special arrangements can be made for group study. 

The University will send on request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. If you care to write 
a letter briefly outlining your educational interests our instructors may be able 
to offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of interest to you, even 
if they are not listed here, as additions to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


Birth mayne University Home Study Department has prepared courses cover- 
ing the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin on 
request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses, I am interested 
in the following subject: 

R.R.2-30 
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National Inventories 


.UST AS THE ARMAMENT Confer. 
J ence is meeting, Mr. Nicholas 
Roosevelt’s America and England? 
comes off the press. This analysis, writ. 
ten by a man who is no stranger to 
Review OF REvIEws readers, is an able 
effort to reveal the basic positions of the 
United States and Great Britain as world 
powers. The Americans who have at- 
tempted to make such an appraisal of 
national resources are probably few and 
general agreement among them is hardly 
to be expected, but the soundness, in the 
main, of Mr. Roosevelt’s conclusions is 
not likely to be seriously disputed by 
well-informed readers. In four pages of 
his book he presents in tabular form what 
he calls “the international balance sheet,” 
in which the respective advantages and 
disadvantages possessed by the two nations 
are summarized. In the matter of pro- 
duction, he finds that the United States 
profits from extensive use of machines, 
plentiful raw materials, good management 
of industry, and active, contented labor, 
but it has a handicap in the lack of skilled 
laborers, while Great Britain has skilled 
labor for high-grade manufactures, but 
is less fortunate in other respects. 

In government organization and 
diplomacy America lags far behind. While 
commenting on England’s admitted su- 
periority of personnel in her civil service, 
Mr. Roosevelt makes much use of one 
significant word — responsibility. This 
word stands for a compelling motive in 
administration that has meant too little 
in the mind of the average American 
diplomat. Then, too, our very system of 
government makes more difficult the main- 
tenance of a consistent foreign policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s conclusion is that 4 
policy of Anglo-American codperation, 
based on “the pursuit of common inter- 
ests to mutual advantage,” can and 
should be worked out. In such an effort 
the British Dominions may be helpful. 

In historical importance the last fifteen 
years in Europe may be compared with 
the period of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars. No adequate his- 
tory of the latter period was written for 
half a century after it closed. We can 








hardly expect a definitive account of the | 


World War and its aftermath to be pro- 
duced by the present generation. Europe 
Since 1914, by Dr. F. Lee Benns, of 
Indiana University, does not pretend to 
be such a book. Yet as a summing-up of 
European events and changes from the 
outbreak of the War to the fall of 1929 
it has a place of its own and is likely t0 
prove a useful guide to the student and 
the general reader. It directs us to the 
books and documents that will be used 
by the future historian of these times. 

Things are happening in modern Greece 
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TYLES have changed in encyclopedias, 

too. No one wants to bother with a refer- 
ence work that requires a dictionary to under- 
stand—or that’s foreign in viewpoint—or a 
generation behind the times. ; 

Perhaps you know the reputation of THE 
WORLD BOOK—called by educators and 
book authorities “the best of non-technical, 
popular-priced encyclopedias.’? No doubt 
some of your friends have one of the earlier 
editions. Certainly your public and school 
libraries keep it handy. 

Hundreds of thousands of alert business and 
professional men — modern teachers — pro- 
gressive parents—keen high school and college 
and grade-school students—have bought the 
WORLD BOOK. And how they USE it! At 
the University High School, Chicago, they’ve 
used up several editions. 

Now—not content with surpassing all other 
reference works, we announce a new, greater 
WORLD BOOK—completely new from cover 
to cover. 

Twelve volumes instead of ten—thousands 
more pages—10,000 illustrations instead of 

000—and such illustrations as you have 
never before seen in an encyclopedia. 

Allthe popular features of the older editions 
have been retained—presenting facts in inter- 
esting story form—giving outlines of principal 
subjects—quiz-questions to help you master 
earh problem—lists of related subjects to per- 
mit little journeys into kindred fields. 

To these are now added—a great 13th 
volume — given without extra cost — which 
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Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
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organizes all human knowledge into 40 major 
departments and gives you page references of 
each article—A wonderful STUDY GUIDE 
that makes your easy chair a home-university 
—that doubles thevalue of the other twelve volumes. 

And you'll be interested in the way we’ve 
abolished the index in the back—for now we 
put every subject in its proper alphabetical 
place, and save you the bother of hunting 
back and forth for the information you seek. 


Reduced Pre-Publication Price 
—will save you many dollars! 


The new WORLD BOOK is so new, it’s still on 
the presses as you read this. And until the first 
edition is printed, we offer you a big reduction 
from the regular price. 

But you need not order now. Instead just 
send for the beautiful 56-page book of sample 
pages and color reproductions—see why the 
NEW WORLD BOOK is destined in the 
opinion of book authorities to become the 
greatest popular price, non-technical reference 
work of the age—see how it will serve you in 
your home, your office, your school. 

And without cost or obligation we’ll be glad 
to reserve a set of the first edition at the pre- 
publication price — subject to cancellation 

after you have the book of facts. 


Tune In on the World Book Man 
Every night from 100 radio stations the 
World Book Man delivers an interest- 
Ing program of questions and answers. 
Millions listen in—we’re sure you'll 
enjoy it, too. 


Dept. ‘137-4 
154 E. Erie St., 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Cost 
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Million 
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{2 
Volumes 
8000 Pages 
10,000 


/Ilustrations 


Are You Out of the Picture? 


When men discuss politics, current events, scientific 
achievements, business problems—are you forced to 
remain silent through lack of facts? Are you out of the 
picture, socially, because you have no way of looking 
up the things you read and see and hear? 

There’s a dollar value these modern days, to informa- 
tion. Men are either growing or going backward. There's 
no standing still, because the world moves ahead so 
swiftly. 

The business man whose fund of knowledge you 
envied at the last dinner—writers, club-women, public 
speakers, ministers—are using the WORLD BOOK. 
Why don’t you? 


Yours for the asking—this 56-page book 


Through this book you meet the brilliant 

men and women who made the NEW 

World Book—you see the beautiful 

ge new color plates (many suit- 

able for framing )— 

you find out about 

the amazing new 

™ features—you learn 

a why the NEW 

World Book is rated 

best - of - its - type. 

Page after page of 

interesting in- 

formation. Cou- 

pon brings it ab- 

solutely free of 
charge. 


Ann dd; 
THE NEW Wonci's- 
an eer LOpE Dg 
henner 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 137-A 
154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 56-page 
book in colors about the New World Book. Also reserve a 
set at pre-publication reduced price—this reservation is 
not an order—and is to be cancelled if I do not send you 
a regular order after I get your book. 
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OU can’t wait any longer! The avail- 
able supply of courses is diminished 


daily. If you are to secure your 
French instruction before the price goes 
up, you must mail the coupon NOW! 
Thousands upon thousands of business 
and professional men and women have 
learned French this way. If you were in 
Paris—you would acquire a working knowl- 
edge of this language exactly as the Fa- 
mous House of Hugo gives it to you in 
your own home. You would start with the 
simple, necessary sentences of every day, 
imitating French accent and pronunciation 
by comparing it with your own English. 


Learning French Is Fun 


Here is entertainment that pays big divi- 
cends. One glance at the lessons will show 
you how much pleasure you will get from 
reading them. Examination will make the 
Hugo course appear more like a game than 
study. 

Gone are all the tedious schoolroom meth- 
ods; all the memory-taxing syntax and 
dull lists of irregular verbs. Here is the 
living language in usable form, The French 
you need for travel, for reading letters and 
books, for polite interchange of thoughts 
2nd phrases in modern conversation. 


ee 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., 
Dept. F-732, Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s 
“French at Sight” and the imported French- 
English Dictionary for 5 days’ examination. 
At the end of that time I will either mail you 
$1.85, and $2 each month for 4 successive 
months, or return the lessons and the diction- 
ary to you. 
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You Can Still Save Money 


on Huges FRENGHATSIGHT 
butyou MUSTact now/ 


Signe eas 7 


Dictionary FREE 


This indispensable English-French, French-English Dictionary will be 
given absolutely without charge to every one who enrolls in the Hugo 
French-at-Sight course, Published in France, it has been imported 
especially for Hugo students. The dictionary is bound in rich, dark 
green seal grain, clearly printed on tough, thin paper. Its 623 pages 
24,000 words. The supply is limited—clip the coupon and 
send for course and dictionary today on approval. 








WERE NIEZ, $56) casinos batervies ole itatarern eer par-lay 
(speak) 

BOUNCE .45.0<catertscnn ain oes boo-kay 

(a bunch of flowers) 
SONAR INI 5.5 55s oon. ER esis ei Oe bo-koo 
(much, many) 

BRIS FOUL, isis 040d see e aisle lent Vee may we 

(but yes) 


The few words appearing above illustrate 
the simple Hugo key to pronunciation. It 
is impossible to mispronounce a French 
word if that key is followed. And every 
other phase of Hugo’s FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT is just as clearly and plainly 
marked, just as easy to master. 


A Short Cut to French! 
At a Bargain While They Last! 
Pay as You Learn! 


At your request—and you need not send 
a penny with the coupon—we will mail you 
the complete Hugo course of 24 lessons and 
the Cestre-Guibillon dictionary for exam- 
ination. 

Try several lessons; test your progress. 
At the end of 5 days, if you are entirely 
satisfied, send us $1.85 as a first payment. 
If the lessons do not come up to your ex- 
pectations, return them with the dictionary 
at our expense. If you keep the lessons, 
you continue to pay as you learn at $2 each 
month for 4 successive months—making a 
total of only 9.85 for the complete course! 
Act at once to be SURE you get your Hugo 
course at the bargain price. When the pres- 
ent limited supply is exhausted—the price 
must be advanced! SAVE MONEY NOW! 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
American Representative: 
HUGO’S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Dept. F-732 
Garden City ‘ ; - New York 
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that might well cause Socrates, Plato, 
Homer, or Thucydides to turn in their 
graves, if they had them. Seven years 
ago, after the defeat of the Greek army 
by the Turks, a million and a half of 
refugees from Asia Minor, of Greek 
ancestry, knocked at the doors of the 
homeland, which was already supporting 
a population of five million, and were ad- 
mitted. Dr. Eliot G. Mears, our first 
Trade Commissioner to Greece, tells in 
Greece Today how this immigration has 
affected the country economically and 
revolutionized the traditional mode of liv- 
ing. Even before 1922 the Greek emi- 
grant to America had greatly changed the 
viewpoint of many communities. The 
United States recently loaned Greece 
$12,000,000 and there has been a marked 
expansion of Greco-American trade inter- 
ests. The operation of the Near East 
Relief, under American auspices, meant 
much to Greece. Dr. Mears gives an ex- 
cellent summary of modern Greek agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce, together 
with chapters on _ education, public 
finance, and politics. 

A helpful and suggestive book for stu- 
dents of Spanish comes to us from 
England—Spain: A Companion to 
Spanish Studies, by E. Allison Peers 
and seven other writers. Following an 
introductory chapter by William Atkinson 
on the peoples and languages of Spain; 
there are brief and enlightening essays on 
the history, literature, painting, architect- 
ure, sculpture, and music of the country. 
Spain’s war with the United States over 
Cuba in 1898 marked an epoch. Ameri- 
can readers will be interested to note the 
remarkable progress that has been made 
by the nation since that unpleasantness. 




















The American Scene 


HAT ADMIRABLE ENTERPRISE of 

the Yale University Press, the 
historical-pictorial series entitled The 
Pageant of America, comes to comple- 
tion in Volumes 14 and 15, devoted, 
respectively to the stage and to sports. 
These are among the most interesting 
books of the set, treating, as they do, 
phases of American civilization from 
Colonial days to the present. The text 
of “The American Stage” was written by 
Oral Summer Coad and Edwin Mims, Jr. 
and that of “Annals of American Sport’ 
by John Allen Krout. Each volume cat- 
ries a frontispiece in color, with portraits 
and scenes innumerable. 

We note in the concluding volume that 
ample recognition, in both text and pic- 
tures, is given to the comparatively recent 
movements represented by golf and coun- 
try clubs and the various outing organl- 
zations, including the activities of hikers 
and mountain-climbers in various parts of 
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Do Your Friends Feel Sorry for Your Wife? 


Like it or not, your friends and neighbors size you 

up by what you EARN — judged by your home 

and family. Why not surprise them by making 

good in a big way? Tell them nothing, but on 
the quiet fit yourself for a bigger place! 


wife can suffer when her husband 
fails to ‘‘make the grade’’— 


When she dreads to meet her old school 
friends— when she skimps on her own 
appearance ‘‘so John can make a good 
showing at the office’’—when she can’t 
give her children things as good as the 
other children have, avd they ask herwhy 
—when she almost wishes she could ‘‘go 
away somewhere and never come back!’’ 


Brave, loyal woman, she would be the 
last to reproach her husband because he 
doesn’t earn as much as other men whose 
wives she is thrown with constantly. 


‘‘Money isn’t everything,’’ she tells 
him—yet how she longs for his promotion 
—for that bigger salary that means better 
clothes, greater advantages for the chil- 
dren, a new car, more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life! 


What can you, as an ambitious husband, 
do to help? 


No need to ask your wife to put up a 
brave front—she’s already doing that. 
No use to ask for a ‘‘raise’’ on the ground 
that you ‘‘need more money’ ’—‘‘raises’’ 
aren’t secured that way. No big gain in 
devoting longer hours to your work— 
chances are you are already giving loyal 
and conscientious service— 


Only one thing, then, is left for you to 
do—so important to success that it may 
indeed prove the very turning point in 
your career: you can and should pursue 
Specialized business training and thus 
compel those larger opportunities that 
quickly lead to bigger income, real success! 


But let’s get down to cases—so that you 
May see exactly what we mean— 
Assistant Superintendent Made 
Production Manager 


Out on the Pacific coast lived a factory 
man, 30 years of age—assistant superin- 
tendent of a growing industrial plant. 


O; LY a woman knows how much a 


Determined to save the years so many of 
his friends were wasting, he enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Modern 
Foremanship—and shortly after his enroll- 
ment he got together an informal class, 
made up of factory executives, for discussion 
and study. His general manager learned of 
this and stepped him up to production man- 
ager with a salary-increase of 125 per cent. 


What wouid a 125 per cent increase in 
salary mean io your wife? 


Salesman Becomes Sales 
Manager 


In a middle western city lived a salesman, 
50 years of age. For 35 years he had sold— 
and sold successfully. Indeed, on nearly 
every sales force with which he had been 
connected he had been at or near the top 
of the list in point of sales—dut he had 
never been able to sell himself as a sales 
manager or executive. He was earning be- 
tween five and six thousand dollars a year. 


Within 18 months after his enrollment in 
Modern Salesmanship, he stepped into the 
position of president and general sales man- 
ager—at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


What do you suppose that increase meant 
to his wife? . 


Salary Increased More 
Than 500% 


A railroad clerk in New Jersey decided 
—like Jack London before him—that the 
only way out of a pit was “f/ 


Training in Traffic Management led to 
a better job—then further training in Busi- 
ness Management helped him make good 
as sales manager—with a resultant salary 
500 per cent larger than when he started 
training. Now he operates his own success- 
ful manufacturing concern. 


Would it not mean much to your wife and 
family if you could increase your income 
even 50 or 100 per cent—or could acquire and 
manage a successful business of your own? 


These Cases Not Exceptional 


And so we could go on, with case after 
case — yes, thousands of them—and every 
man could tell of a salary-increase better 
than 100 per cent which he directly credits 
to LaSalle home-study business training— 

Are you, then, so different from these 
thousands of other men who—faced with 
the problem, how to make more money— 
recognized their need and got the necessary 
training? Have you less ambition? Do you 
lack the will power or the stamina to “‘see 
wt through?” 


Send for Free Book 


Below this text there’s a coupon—just 
such a coupon as thousands of other men 
used in their successful start toward greater 
earning power, 

This coupon, filled in, clipped and mailed, 
will bring you an interesting booklet de- 
scriptive of LaSalle training in the field of 
your choice, together with a copy of that 
most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.’’ ‘‘Get this book,’’ said a 
prominent Chicago executive, ‘‘even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.’’ LaSalle will 
send it to you free. 

You hope for success. Are you willing to 
do your part by finding out about the train- 
ing available? Measure your will to succeed 
by what you do with this coupon NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University 


INSTITUTION 


THE WORLD’* 


If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work— 


If you want to start right and advance 
tapidly, investigate Stenotypy, “the ma- 
chine way in shorthand”— the preferred 
way to the better position. 

Stenotypy adds to your personal ability 
the accuracy, speed and ease of the ma- 
chine. Easy to learn, easy to write and 
easy to read. You start with an advantage 
—and that advantage increases. The Steno- 
type means faster, better work, and better 


9 








work means better pay. The demand for 
Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 

Send the coupon for a free trial lesson. 
See for yourself how the Stenotype opens 
‘husual opportunities for you. 


S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


—————— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ——-—-—- = = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 267-R 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


O Business Management. 
Higher Accountancy. 
. Expert Bookkeeping. 
C. P. A. Coaching. 
Modern Salesmanship. 
C) Traffic Management. 
C) Railway Station Management. 
C) Modern Business Correspondence. 
Stenography—Stenotypy. 
7 Paper Salesman’s Training. 


O Law: LL.B. Degree. 

(_] Industrial Management. 
LC) Modern Foremanship. 
0 Personnel Management.. 
Oo Banking and Finance. 
(_) Credit and Collection 


rrespondence. 


[_] Business English. [] Effective Speaking. 
a Commercial Law. C) Commercial Spanish. 
0 Telegraphy 


[_] Railway Accounting 
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I let the TITLE 


SCare me 


but I was mistaken 





DWIGHT C. ROSE 


author of A ScientiFic APPROACH 
To INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT has successfully directed 
the investment of hundreds ot 
millions of dollars with the _ ved 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark, 

neers in the new profession o ca 
vestment counsel. Everything he 
tells in his book is based on per- 
sonal research and investment 
experience, His ability to translate 
this experience, so interestingly, 
into terms pertinent to every in- 
vestor has made INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT the most pop- 
ular, as well as the most authori- 
tative book on this much discussed 
subject—a subject vitally impor- 
tant to all successful people. 


Now 
selling 
faster 
than 


ever! 





What financial 


authorities say: 


“TI have seen no evidence of prac- 
tical investment experience that 
in any way approaches the evi- 
dence offered in this book.”— 
W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counselor 
on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Should be in the library of every- 
one interested in stocks and bonds. 
It is genuinely helpful.”—E. B. 
SMITH, Financial Editor of the 
Boston Herald. 


“Tt is vigorous, refreshing and 

stimulating.” — HASTINGS 
YON, Professor of Corporation 

Finance, Columbia University, New 
ork. 


“A book founded on long personal 

experience with investment man- 
agement and backed by a profound 

study of investment history an 


A a WALL STREET 


JOURN. 


“T have nowhere seen such a com- 
bination of exhaustive research, 
accurate reasoning and attractive 
presentation.” — BRANDON 
BARRINGER, The Pennsyloania 
Company. 


440 Paces Price $5.00 


\ V HEN I first heard two Wall Street friends dis- 
cussing Dwight C. Rose’s new book on 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


I listened with polite unconcern. It sounded too full 
of statistics and charts for an amateur investor like 
me. And when I saw it announced as a best seller 
and praised by men like The Counselor on Invest- 
ments of the Irving Trust Company and papers 
like the Wall Street Journal, | thought it must be a 
topnotch technical book for financiers and students. 


But yesterday I picked up the book from my 
brother’s library table and dipped into it. Happen- 
ing on the dedication I read: To the increasing army 
of American Investors, upon the intelligent direction 
and expansion of whose accumulated wealth our 
growing civilization depends. 


Right there I realized that this was no ordinary 
book on investing. I read on and found myself 
aboard a Transatlantic liner listening eagerly to 
spirited argument between a successful young 
business man and his conservative but more ex- 
perienced uncle—representing the new and the old 
schools of investing. 


The market break hit me about as hard as any- 
one else, but I’m making up a new investment 
plan for myself now—and thanks to Mr. Rose, it is 
a good deal better than my last one. He strips the 
mystery from investing, and reveals the methods 
followed so successfully by the largest investors. 


Not only was InvEstMENT MANAGEMENT fasci- 
nating to read, but what’s more, it has certainly 
opened my eyes to my own investment problems 
and the way to solve most of them. Now I’ve got 
to buy a new copy for my brother and keep his 
because I couldn’t help marking passages as I read. 
It’s going to be a mighty good adviser for years 
to come. 








TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or the publishers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
by Dwight C. Rose 

(1 I will return the book in five days or send $5 

(J Enclosed find check for $5 
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the country. The dedication is to Walter 
Camp and a large part of the book is 
concerned with those athletic interests in 
which he had a part. A bibliography and 
topical guide for the entire series occupy 
the last twenty pages of this Volume 15. 

There is an optimistic note in 
Adventurous America, by Prof. Edwin 
Mims, of Nashville, but this author’s 
optimism has a basis in the realities of the 
present. Whether we are living in the 
best of all possible worlds does not so 
much concern Professor Mims; what he 
realizes is that there is much good in our 
world that must be salvaged, bettered, 
and passed on if the future is to be an 
improvement on what has gone before. 
America certainly is, and always has been, 
adventurous. What shall be the motive 
of our adventure henceforth? This is a 
forward-looking book. Like all worth- 
while efforts to build a reform program, 
it begins with a sane and balanced study 
of present-day life and thought. Even 
Main Street has its other side, as Profes- 
sor Mims points out. Such a phenomenon 
as the Tennessee anti-evolution law is in 
a measure offset, in his view, by: the pro- 
nouncement on science and religion signed 
a few years ago by forty-five leading 
scientists, clergymen, and publicists. Ina 
word, the “Smart Set,” noisy as it is, does 
not monopolize the brain power of the 
country; neither do the reactionaries. 

The romance and adventure in the 
lives of the men who pilot ships in and 
out of New York Harbor largely passed 
when their boats exchanged sail for 
steam power. The long cruises eastward 
to meet incoming vessels ceased many 
years ago. Piloting is now a routine 
business, according with the spirit of this 
machine age, but it is a calling that has a 
rich heritage of tradition and everyone 
who has known even a little of the stir- 
ring history of the Sandy Hook pilots will 
be glad that the record is fittingly pre- 
served in Charles Edward Russell’s 
From Sandy Hook to 62°, The story 
begins with the exploits of the pilot boats 
as privateers in the War of 1812 and it 
closes with an unpublished account of the 
unique services rendered by the pilots in 
the World War. A century of seafaring 
risk and tragedy lay between. Fiction 
has never yet surpassed the genuine 
heroism disclosed by these true tales of 
salt-water service. 

The rise and fall of the range stock 
industry in our Rocky Mountain States— 
particularly Colorado, Montana, and 
Wyoming—are graphically described in 
The Day of the Cattleman, by Prof. 
Ernest S. Osgood of the University of 
Minnesota. Stockmen were making 
money from beef cattle on the high 
Western plains during most of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century; the cul- 
mination was in the early ’80’s. The 
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The most astounding book value to be found anywhere! 
You can have H. G. Wells’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY; 


RASPUTIN; 


WHY WE MISBEHAVE; THE GREAT 


HORN SPOON; Emil Ludwig’s SON OF MAN: THE 
STORY OF JESUS; THE RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY; 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER and 78 other 
$2.50 to $5.00 Best Sellers in your own library for only 
$1 each. Choose the ones you want from brief descrip- 
tions below. See these famous titles at your bookstore— 
or check the numbers you want on the Free Examina- 
tion Coupon below and send it to us for your choice 


on 5 days’ approval plan. 


5, Science Remaking the 
* World—Otis W. Caldwell and 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 
6 Autobiography of Benjamin 
* Franklin. Former price, $2.00 
a A Book of Operas— Henry E. 
* Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
Edge of the Jungle—William 
¢ Beebe. Former price, $2.00 
11 Companionate Marriage— 
*Judge B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 
ormer price, $3.00 
12 The Right to Be Happy— 
* Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Former price, $3.00 
13 Cleopatra—Claude Ferval. 
° Former price, $2.50 
15, In Brightest Africa — Carl 
* E. Akeley. Former price $2.50 
18 Haunch, Paunch and Jowl 
* —Samuel Ornits. 
Former price, $3.00 
19 The Outline of History— 
*H.G. Wells. This world fa- 
mous book in one volume. 
Unabridged. 1,200 pages, 
with all original illustrations, 
maps, etc., etc. 2 
Former price, $5.00 
21 Recollections and Letters 
* of General Robert E. Lee— 
Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
The Life of Pasteur — D, 
* Vallery-Radot. 
Former price, $3.00 
23 Astronomy for Everybody 
* —Prof. S. Newcomb. 
rice, $2.50 
— Henry 
with 


Former 
24 My Life and Wor 
* Ford in_ collaboration 
Samuel Crowther. 
Former price, $3.50 
27 Lincoln’s Own Stories— 
* Anthony Gross. 
Former price, $2.00 
28 By Camel and Car to the 
* Peacock Throne—E. Alex- 
ander Powell. 
Former price, $3.00 
29 A Second Book of Operas— 
* Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
30 Circus Parade—Jim Tully. 
> Former price, $2.50 
31 Four Months foot in 
* Spain—Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
33 Faery Lands of the South 
* Seas—Hall and Nordhoff. 
Former price, $4.00 
34 Shandygaff — Christopher 
* Morley. Former price, $2.00 
The New Book of Etiquette 
* —Lillian Eichler. 
Former price, $4.00 
36 Bird Neighbors — WNelije 
* Blanchan. Former price, $5-00 
he Autobiography of Ben- 
*venuto Cellini—translated 


39. 


40. 
42. 


76. 


> Beebe. 


The Log of the Sun—Wil- 
liam Beebe.Former price, $6.00 
**Dawgs’’ — Charles Wright 
Gray. Former price $2.50 
Adventures of an African 
Slaver — Capt. Theodore 
Canot. Former price, $4.00 
The Second Empire— Philip 
Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
Catherine the Great — 
Katherine Anthony. 

Former price, $4.00 


s in the alay 
Jungle—Carveth Wells. 

Former price, $3.00 
The Saga of Billy the Kid— 
Walter Noble Burns. 

Former price, $2.50 
Famous Trials of History— 
Lord Birkenhead. 

Former price, $4.00 
The Conquest of Fear— 
Basil King. 

Former price, $2.00 
Training for Power and 
Leadership—Grenville 
Kleiser. Former price, $3.00 
The Book of Letters — 
Mary O. Crowther. 

Former price, $2.00 
The New Decalogue of 
Science—Albert E. Wiggam. 

Former price, $3.00 
The Book of Woodcraft— 
Ernest T. Seton. . 

Former price, $2.00 
Nature’s Garden — Neltje 
Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 
The Mauve Decade—Thomas 

er. Former price, $3.50 

Paul Bunyan — James 
Stephens. Former price, $2.50 
Jungle ays — William 
Former price, $3.00 
A Story Teller’s Story — 
Sherwood Anderson. 

Former price, $3.00 
The Fabulous Forties — 
Meade Minnigerode. 

Former price, $3.50 


Beggars of Life—Jim Tully. 


77. 


Former price, $3.00 
A Laugh a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away—J?r®in Cobb. 

Former price, $2.50 
Supers and Supermen — 
Philip Guedalia. 

Former price, $2.50 
Murder for Profit— William 
Bolitho. Former price, $2.50 
A Parody Outline of His- 
tory—Donald Ogden Stewart. 

Former price, $2.00 
The New Age of Faith—J. 
Langdon-Davies. 

Former price, $2.50 


Eminent Victorians — 
Lytton Strachev. 
Former price, $3.50 
Revolt in the Desert — 
 E. Lawrence. 
Former price, $5.00 
The Story of My Life—Sir 
° Harry H. Johnston. 
Former price, $5.00 
86. Psychoanalysis and Love— 
° Andre Tridon. 
Former price, $2.50 
87 Studies in Murder — Ed- 
* mund L. Pearson. 
ormer price, $3.00 
88 William Crawford G 
* His Life and Work— 
D. Gorgas and Burton J. 
Hendrick. Former price, $5.00 
89 How to Live—Arnold Ben- 
* nett. Former price, $5.50 
90 Abraham Lincoln — Lord 
* Charnwood. 
Former price,$3.00 
9] Fathers of the Revolution 
* —Philip Guedalla. 
Former price, $3.50 
92 Disraeli and Gladstone— 
* D.G. Somervell. 
Former price, $3.50 
93 Creative Chemistry — Ed- 
* win E. Slosson. 
Former price, $3.00 
9 Head Hunters of the Ama- 
* zon—F. W. U pdegraff. 
Former price, $5.00 
95 Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
* goyne—F. J. Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 
96 Trader Horn — Aloysius P. 
* Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
9 The Fruit of the Family 
* Tree—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
9 White Shadows in the 
* South Seas — Frederick 
O’Brien. Former price, $5.00 
99 The Doctor Looks at Love 
* and Life—JosephCollins,M.D. 
Former price, $3. 
100 Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred 
* Olliphant. 
Former price, $2.50 
101 **Hosses’’ — Compiled by 
* Charles Wright Gray. 
Former price, $2.50 
102 Perfect Behavior — Don- 
* ald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
103 Adventures in Content- 
* ment—David Grayson. 
Former price, $2.00 
104. Count Luckner, the Sea 
* Devil—Lowell Thomas. 
Former price, $2.50 
105. The Red Knight of Ger- 
* many—Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $2.50 
106. Why We isbehave — 
* Samuel shmaiioneen. 
‘ormer price, $3.00 
107 The Revolt o odern 
* Youth—Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey and Wainwright Evans. 
s Former price, $3.00 
108 Rasputin: the Holy Devil 
'° —Rene Fulop-Miller. 
Former price, $5.00 
109 The Great American 
= Band- Wagon — Charles 
Merz. Former price, $3.00 
110 Scouting on Two Conti- 


FULL LIBRARY SIZE 


Star Dollar Books areeach 
514 by 8 inches, full-sized 
books, handsomely bound 
in cloth, beautifully 
printed from plates of 
original high-priced edi- 
tions. A library of best 
sellers now within reach 
of all. See them at your 
bookstore or select from 
the list below for 5 days’ 
approval. 





112 The Autobiography of an 
* Ex-Coloured Man—James 


Weldon Johnson. 


Former price, $3.00 
113 Shanty Irish—Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $2.50 


Indian Journey— 


A 
114. Waldemar Bonsels. 


Former price, $4.00 
The Great Horn Spoon 


115. -—-Eugene Wright. 


Former price, $5.00 


*ments — Major Frederick yu a= ew am ow oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee eee 
R. Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 I GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 42, Garden City, N.Y. 


The Son of Man: The | Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below for 


79 Edison: the Man and His 
* Work—G. S. Bryan. 

Former price, $4.00 

The Meaning of a Liberal 


111. Story of Jesus—Emil Lud- 5 days’ FREE EX J I ; ; 
i ” co. . ays’ FREE EXAMINATION. It is understood that I will send 
Former price, $8.50 ™ Former price, $3.00 you $1, plus 10 cents postage, for each volume, or I may return any 
38. Now It Can Be Told— 81 e f ‘- all the books without being obligated in any way. 

Philip Gibbs. * Education — Everett Dean (Encircle Numbers of Books You Want) 
Former price, $3.00 


Former price, $3.00 Martin. 
7 15 22 
39 


SEND NO MONEY -Hih bf iieeggige: 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 108 109 110 111 112 


To Prove the Amazing Value of This $1 Offer $5.00 best sellers, send us only $1, plus 10 


cents postage, for each title you keep. if you 

invead these books for 5 days—PAY NOTH- do not think this the biggest value you ever 

{NG IN ADVANCE—OR TO THE POSTMAN. saw, return the volumes without paying a 
se the coupon to check the titles you want, ‘dl 


cent. The editions of many titles are limited— f 
and mail it to us at once. Then, when you are ACT AT ONCE. ARDEN CITY PUBLISH- eee ee eCity. ccccccccccccccees 
fonvinced that these are actually $2.50 to 


ING CO., Dept. 42, Garden City, N. Y. CANADIAN ORDERS $1.10 per book, cash with order. 


by J. Addington Symonds. 
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CanYou Correct 
His Mistakes 
in English ? 
“What kind of a man is 
he?--1 didn't see him 
since ---His manner 
aggravated me - - - 
Between you and I -- 
| expect he did it -- I “4 


not doubt but what 
is true” 




















Doyoumake 
similar errors 
unconsciously: 


F you met this man for the first time, 

how would his language impress you? 
As correct or incorrect? Unless you can 
instantly point out the mistakes shown 
here, how do you know that you are not 
habitually making errors in English? If 
you are, those who detect them may 
classify you as uneducated. Perhaps your 
grammar is halting and faulty, your pro- 
nunciation incorrect, your spelling not 
letter-perfect. Not to know this robs you 
of self-confidence. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct 
you when you make mistakes—they fear 
they will offend you. Hence you never 
know whether or not your English is mis- 
leading others as to your ability and 
culture, 


FREE Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known 
teacher of practical English, has per- 
fected and patented a remarkable device 
which enables you quickly to find and cor- 
rect mistakes you unconsciously make. 
Through this patented device correct 
English soon becomes a HABIT. 

Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, 
the 100% Self-Correcting Method, has 
already improved the English of more 
than 70,000 people. No useless rules, no 
tedious copying, no hard study. Only 15 
minutes a day required. 

A new book, “How You Can Master 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day,” is 
ready. It explains Mr. Cody’s surprisingly 
easy method. Get a copy free and learn 
how to stop making embarrassing mis- 





ss 


takes. You do not want others to judge 
you unfairly. Merely mail the coupon, a 
letter or a postal card for it now. 


SHERWIN Copy ScHoot or ENGLisH, 32 
Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
32 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, ““How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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open range outlasted the cattle era. The 
boom of 1885 was short-lived. By 1890 
the range cattle business had seen its best 
days, but states had been built on the 
economic foundation that it laid. The 
High Plains of the West went through the 
phases of invasion from Texas, importa- 
tion from Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin (in the early ’80’s shipments 
westward were as large as those east- 
ward), overstocking of the ranges, depres- 
sion of prices, and finally disaster and 
transition. Professor Osgood tells the 
whole story in detail and with movement 
and vividness. It is well that he has told 
it, for without this chapter the history 
of more than one western state would be 
sadly incomplete. 

Mr. Archer B. Gilfillan, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
passed more than ten years on a South 
Dakota sheep range. In that time he 
has picked up a fund of shepherd’s lore 
and has had his share of adventure. In- 
fused by engaging humor, Mr. Gilfillan’s 
report of progress appears in Sheep, a 
book that has been cleverly illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. After reading Mr. Gilfillan’s 
account, one concludes that whatever may 
be said of other animals, sheep are 
“dumb creatures” beyond a doubt. 

But the author succeeds, perhaps half 
unconsciously, in putting something 
“across” besides sheep. He initiates his 
readers into some of the mysteries of 
South Dakota’s great open spaces. With 
this paragraph he closes his very read- 
able and informing book: 

“Such is the land of the sheep and the 
herder. A great land! A free land! and, 
in its own way, a beautiful land. Pure, 
clear air; a frank, open, and friendly 
people; a healthful and interesting job— 
what more could anyone ask? Above all, 
the opportunity to live his own life in 
his own way—that is the herder’s priv- 
ilege and his very great reward.” 

It is hard to believe that the region in 
eastern Pennsylvania, lying between the 
Delaware Water Gap and Scranton, with 
New York City less than 100 miles away, 














was still in a primitive state sixty years” 


ago, thousands of its timber-covered acres 
remaining as “wild” as in Revolutionary 
times. Yet such is the fact, as authenti- 
cated in The Poconos, by Carrol B. 
Tyson. The same book relates the hu- 
man history of the beautiful Pocono 
country, known for its summer and win- 
ter resorts, describing the natural features 
that have attracted artists, writers, and 
sportsmen and are now luring the tired 
business man even in the winter months. 
For recreational facilities in January and 
February, the Poconos are beginning to 
rival the Adirondacks. Whoever visits 
them at any season of the year will get 
far more out of his sojourn if he has with 
him a copy of Mr. Tyson’s book. 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation, 
Special ;school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View ‘Béok, write to the Registrar, 

Box R-406. Wenonah, New Jersey. 


STAUNTON *2, 


Reade 4 
One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- * ES 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. of 
Superb = a ng! training tea ia academic excel- 
lence. Col. Thos. H: Russell, B.S.,.LL.D., Pres., Box F 4 
(Kable Station), “Staunton, Va. E 


Lindenwood College | 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses, Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes. 

— * Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog, 
- ROEMER, Pres., Box 1130, St. Charles, Mo. 











TeNNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509. 4 
Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young women 
Also preparatory school. Meets the exacting demands of a 
most discriminating patronage. Complete appointments, 
For information address the Secretary. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy — 
Lake Geneva, Wis., 70. miles from Chicago. Endowed © 
College Preparatory School. Its distinctive advantages 
will interest discriminating parents and. appeal to the 4 
American boy who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, ete 7% 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 


Os crea erat ART 


Oy secs ht Layout, Letterin; keestep, Desk 
ry — Ink Ang = Color, also fashions & 


y ept.R.R.C. 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chiren> 
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Learn Cultured Speech 

rect Pronunciation i eee oe 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social meni, rl 
asset of the first importance. T ded 
“learn by listening’? method a highly recommen te 
by leading educators. Recordssenton free trial. Wri 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1042, Chicago 
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Mrs. FirzHerset. By George Romney. . 
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ff ewe ARTISTIC oMooveMENnT 1S Horn 


NE evening a group was discussing 
_the new interest in art. Magnifi- 
cent art museums have gone up and 
millions have visited them. -But these are 
a relatively small number and there are 
other millions who can’t go because of 
the time and money needed. These mu- 
seuems are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of mu- © 
seums, we do not have the opportunity 
for the expression of our artistic desires 
that we deserve. Tosee the best involves 
an expensive trip throughout the United 
States and Europe, for the majority of the 
world’s art treasures still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, ‘‘Let us 
form an association which will give these 
millions of art-hungry people art where 
they want it—in their homes, not a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away; in Europe 
or in some private collection. Let this 
association publish selected works of art 
from. America and Europe, help people 
to choose the best, and distribute them 
at the lowest possible cost.”’ 

Everyone thought the idea an especially 
good one—the result was the fotmation of 





Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci. 








me OnE Picture A MoontH Cup we 


Ia corporated 


“ WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES FOR ITS MEMBERS # 


THE CLUB WILL SEE THAT YOU GET THE 
PICTURES YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED 
It will make sure that you get at a big saving the pictures you 
have wanted. No longer will you miss them, because you are too 
busy. No longer need you go without good pictures because of high 
prices or because there is no good store near you. The Club will 
help you to select the picture you want. 


HOW THE PICTURES ARE CHOSEN 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, interesting, and impor- 
tant picture. It selects from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Rubens, Raphael, Da Vinci, Velasquez, 
Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other 
cities. A picture chosen from the best of such great paintings is 


likely to be one you will want. 


SELECTION ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED 
The Club realizes that any one picture, however good, will not be 
liked by all. 


Therefore the choice is not forced on you. Each 
month the Club also recom- 
mends at least three pictures 
by other artists and you may 
select any of the others—a 
variety of subjects is recom- 
mended each month so that all 
tastes may be satisfied. Small 
reproductions are sent to you 
in advance so that you may 
decide which you wish. Or 
you may exchange the picture 
without additional cost. 


PRINTED BY HAND ON 
IMPORTED PAPER 
These pictures are etchings or 
photogravures printed by hand 
from imported plates, This is 
more expensive, but it is the 
only .satisfactory way. The 
pictures are about 1x14 feet, 
just right for the average room. 


FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION 
Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bul. 
letin. It tells the history of the pictures, shows other works by the 
same artists, and gives you interesting, readable stories of their lives. 


SERVICE USED BY DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 
Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. Avail 
yourself of this service which will make sure you get the best from 
Europe and America. They will add to the atmosphere of culture 
which pervades your home and the special member's portfolio on 
your table will stamp you as a person actively interested in this 
movement to promote the best in art. 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 
There are no fees, no dues, no postage, and no assessments. You 
pay only the special Club price for the pictures sent you, and because 
the Club publishes the pictures itself especially for members, this is 
much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 
separately in the stores. 


CHARTER MEMBERS GET FREE PORTFOLIOS 

There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charter 4 
Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid # 
portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped with an Italian 
Renaissance design in gold. The member's name is &# 
stamped on it in gold, but this special feature will con- 
tinue only while Charter Memberships are open. 

DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED 

BULLETIN 

A Three Months Trial Membership has 
been arranged. Send now for the illus- ¢ 
trated 32 page Introductory BULLETIN 
in which the simple details of the plan 
are completely outlined. The BuLt- 4 
LETIN shows a few of the famous &” 
paintings from which the Club , 
will choose. It will be sent 
to you free. Mail the 
coupon now while Char- # 
ter Memberships are 4%, 
still open. Nog 
obligation. 6 


















$ Picture a 
Month 
Club, Ine. 


2016 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Yes, Iam interested in 
g” THE Picture a MonTH 
gy Crus. Please send me by 
mail your illustrated 32 page 
& Bulletin giving complete details, 
gy” It is understood that the Bulletin is 
gy free and that there is no obligation. 
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Why Educators 
and Writers Hail 
the WINSTON 


as the “Finest 
Modern Dictionary” 


VEN if you are not a 

professional author or 
teacher, you want the dic- 
tionary you occasionally 
use to have all the up-to- 
date advantages demand- 
ed by authors and teach- 
ers—the advantages 
listed below. That the 
Winston leads every 
other dictionary in its 
field is shown by the 
fact that 94% of its 
buyers already owned 
other dictionaries. 
Read the five reasons 
that dictionary “‘con- 
noisseurs’ give for 
their choice. 





















More Modern 

Thousands of 

newly current 
words; scientific, war, 
aviation and other 
terms. 


More Complete 


One-reference 

definitions of over 
100,000 words. 3,000 il- 
lustrations. 





TRIBUTES 


“I am impressed 


Authoritative by its scholarship, 
Edited by its simplicity and 
Henry Serer CaNnsy particularly the in- 


clusion in it of the 
new words of the 
last decade,”— 
Edwin A, Alder- 
man, President of| 
the University of| 
Virginia. 


Won. Donce Lewis 
Tuomas Kite Brown, Jr. 


More Convenient 
1, sth pages on Bible 
Easy to handle. 
6% =8¥f ine. ins. "Only 3% lbs. Ref- 
erence words two lines high. 
5) 32-page Atlas of World 
in colors. Foreign 


Words, Persons and Places, etc. 


7WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—Price $5.00 


Goto your Bookseller’s and examine this New 
Kind of Dictionary—or mail this coupon to 
us and examine it entirely free. So confi- 
dent are we that you will be amazed 
and delighted that we will send 
the book on five days’ free ex- 
amination to responsible 
people sincerely inter- 
ested in seeing its 
many new features, 


New words make 
it especially use- 
ful, Booth Tark- 
ington. 


More Encyclopedic 

























7 JOHN C. 
Y WINSTON 
Y” COMPANY 

22 Winston Bldg, 


Use the coupon delphia 
below at once. “le Plessoeend vpichanges 
The John C, repaid, the thin- Pa 
22 Wine Co., ag raft Edition of th 

avinston 


Encycl: ppecee WINS STON 
” Sunplihed iCTIONARY. Iwill 
return it within 5 days at yome s ex- 
pense or remit price of only $5.00 
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Check here if you prefer 
(CJ Persian Morocco Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50. 
(CJ Red Turkey Morocco Edition, Gold edges, $10. 
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a THE CASE of any man who has 
influenced human events, there 
are those who believe that the writing of 
his life should be deferred for at least fifty 
years after his death. The argument is 
that only then can his actions be judged 
in true perspective, to say nothing of the 
fuller information likely to be available. 
Another school of biographers proceeds on 
the assumption that the writing should be 
done while those who knew the man most 
intimately are still alive and retaining 
clear memories of him. It was the latter 
line of reasoning that moved Major-Gen- 
eral Sir George Grey Aston to complete 
The Biography of the Late Marshal 
Foch within a few months after the 
death, in March last, of the inter-Allied 
ccmmander. Both French and British 
official documents served as the sources, 
but still more essential to the vitality of 
the work were the memories of living of- 
ficers who had served with the great 
Marshal. These give the book its chief 
distinction and will make it indispensable 
in the future, whatever may be done by 
later biographers. 

On that March day when the whole 
world stood at Marshal Foch’s bier in 
Paris a tall, gray-haired man in his sev- 
erties marched behind the body from 
Notre Dame to the Invalides. Among 
the representatives of governments and 
dynasties in that procession none was 
better known to the Parisians who 
thronged the line of march than this 
rugged, kindly-faced American Ambassa- 
dor of Good Will. Perhaps some of those 
in the crowd recalled those September 
days in 1914 when the government was 
moved to Bordeaux and Ambassador Her- 
rick, alone among representatives of the 
great powers, remained under his own flag 
in Paris. Home politics demanded his 
return from a post that he was filling 
more capably than any American had 
filled it since Franklin, but in 1921 he 
had been sent to it for the second time, 
greatly to the satisfaction and delight of 
the French people. For eight years of 
difficult post-war reconstruction he had 
served as our Ambassador, giving con- 
tinued and convincing assurance of 
America’s friendship for France. The 
Lindbergh flight from New York to Paris 
occurred in that period and Mr. Herrick 
was quick to grasp its importance as an 
added bond between the two peoples. 

Within five days after the Foch funeral 
Ambassador Herrick himself was dead. 
Then followed a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of grief and sympathy in France. A 
French naval vessel brought the body to 
America and the government paid every 
possible honor. It is fitting that Col. T. 
Bentley Mott, who had worked with the 
Ambassador for years and knew him inti- 
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Advanced Practical Psychology. 


Arrangement has been made with the distinguished psychologist, 
author, teacher and jurist, Judge Daniel A. Simmons, whereby at 
least for a limited time you can obtain a complete manuscript copy, 
free and postpaid, of his marvelously interesting 6,000-word lecture, 
“The Kingdom of God.”’ It explains the truly wonderful, soundly 
scientific facts of Christian Psychology, an easily understood, 
simple system of advanced practical psychology that has performed 
seeming miracles in the lives of its students. 


Send Coupon Immediately 


_ Judge Simmons’ own true life history is like a fairy story. Born 
in obscurity, he became and now is judge of the highest trial court 


of his state. For years struggling against bitter financial dis- 
couragement, he now possesses his own city and country homes 
and all that makes a happy, care-free life. Almost unknown in 
the early years of his professional life, he is now loved and re- 
spected by literally thousands of men and women in this and 
foreign countries whom his teachings have helped to success and 
happiness . . . and was selected by Psychology Magazine as one of 
the great masters of Psychology to lecture at its educational con- 
ference at Lookout Mountain. Ridiculed and vilified only a score 
of years ago for his radically different and astounding lectures, 
Magazine articles and books on practical psychology, he is today 
blessed by doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, artists, teachers, 
farmers, housewives and others in practically every walk of life 
who have obtained through his teachings the greatest desires of 
their hearts. 

Thousands who know of Judge Simmons and his work have 
already sent for this, his latest lecture. Be sure to send the at- 
pa coupon while a copy can be sent to you promptly and free 

charge. 
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Christian Psychology is Judge Simmons’ latest and by far- his 
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erred mankind. This is a strong statement in view of the 
bge mass of documentary evidence of what Judge Simmons’ vital 
teachings have accomplished in the past. Nevertheless, it is a 
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tn of whatever religious belief or disbelief, for the power to 

the god of his’ or her own fate on this earth. 
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Christian Psychology is soundly scientific and essentially prac- 
tical. It is sensible, simple to understand and quickly profitable 
to use. It is not a religion. Neither does it in any way conflict 
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because it was Jesus of Nazareth, whether you regard Him as the 
Christ or merely as a superman, who first revealed certain scien- 
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doors to a// the physical and spiritual splendors of life—all of 
those physical things and conditions and mental triumphs and 
happiness that will make for you a Kingdom of Heaven right here 
and now on this earth! 
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explaining Christian Psychology and how it is successfully used. 
Be assured that no salesman will ever call upon you in response 
to your request for Judge Simmons’ breathlessly interesting lecture. 
It is sent you entirely free in order that you may truly understand 
what Christian Psychology is, and can demonstrate to your own 
satisfaction what it actually will do for you. 


Whatever you seek in life, whatever you desire for yourself or 
those you love, take this most important step to obtain it by 
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Please send me free, postpaid and without any ob- 
ligation upon my part Judge Daniel A. Simmons’ com- 
plete, 6,000-word lecture, ‘‘The Kingdom of God,” reveal- 
ing astonishing truths of Christian Psychology that 
enable people to actually make their wishes come true. 


Jupce SmMMoNSs 
author of 
“Kingdom of God’ City 
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Dr Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation, high 
blood pressure, acidosis, rheumatism, kidney troubles, 
headaches, nervousness, inability to concentrate, sleepless- 
ness, etc.—if you would be free from the slavery of con- 
stant dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin thus: 
Send for our free brochure. It reviews ‘‘Intestinal Man- 
agement”’ fully, contains three full chapters (to give you 
an idea of its readability and good sense) viz.: ‘‘In- 
somnia,’’ ‘‘Is Exercise Worth While?’’ ‘‘Shall We Eat 
Fruits and Vegetables?’’ and includes a_ biographical 
sketch of its internationally known author, Wm. H. Stem- 
merman, -D. (New York University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College.) 


He tells you in simple language, how to permanently ban- 
ish constipation and its serious consequences; how to flush 
the bowels daily without the use of drugs, minerals, oils 
or enema. He gives you the fruitful results of 35 years 
active experience as a regular medical practitioner and as 
a specialist in intestinal hygiene, 


Some of This Book’s Valuable Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in His Personal Teachings, 


More and Happier Years . . . The Nature and Significance 
of Constipation . . . Germ Life in the Intestines . . . 
Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs . . . 
Flatulence , . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn . . . Three Myths: 
Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and Biliousness ... Bad 
Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and Correction 
._. « The Treatment for Hemorrhoids . . . Insomnia; 
Nervousness . . , Constipation and its Effects on the 
Sexual Functions . . . Constipation and Skin Troubles 
. . . Constipation and the Prostate . . . Personal Beauty 
Depends on Correct Elimination . , . Dangers of Fasting 
._. « New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action . . . 
Headache—Chronic and Occasional ... . Rheumatism and 
Arthritis . . . Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 
. . . Is the Enema a Friend?-. ... Is Exercise Worth 
While? . . . Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Con- 
stipation . , . The Technique of Defecation . . . Internal 
Visceral Auto Massage . . . Relief by Lubrication . . . 
The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet . . . Why are 
Drugs in Disfavor? . . , Reviewing Some Drugs Used in 
Constipation .. . Yeast—-A Great Hoax . . . Furnishing 
the Body with Heat, Energy and Repair . . . Baking 
Powder, the Sinner . , , Weakening the Staff of Life... 
So-Called ‘‘Health Foods” . . . Food Idiosyncrasies . . . 
Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? . . . We Survey 
Certain Foods . . , The Beneficial, Necessary Soup. . . 
Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries . . . Food 
for the Aged . . . The Management of Constipation. 
EVERYONE who values health and longevity should 
SEND TODAY for this free brochure, to 
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mately, should write his biography under 
the title, Myron T. Herrick, Friend 
of France. This is called an “autobio- 
graphical biography” because Mr. Her- 
rick, who could not be persuaded to write 
his own life, related many incidents to 
Colonel Mott, who has incorporated them 
in his book, largely in Mr. Herrick’s own 
words. Let no one imagine that this suc- 
cessful diplomat, who so endeared himself 
to an alien people, ever lost the smallest 
fraction of one per cent. of his sturdy 
Americanism. Perhaps it was because 
he remained intensely American to the 
last that he was the better able to make 
the French see that Franco-American 
friendship was a thing to be desired, 
striven for, and persistently retained by 
both peoples. His career, like his charac- 
ter, was typical of his country and his 
time. 

Robert E. Lee’s fame as a soldier is 
secure. Theodore Roosevelt declared 
that he would rank as without exception 
“the greatest of all the great captains 
that the English-speaking people have 
brought forth.” The British Field Mar- 
shal Wolsely said that Lee “was the ablest 
general, and to me seemed the greatest 
man I had ever conversed with.” Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice placed Lee 
as a general above Wellington. The only 
serious challenge of Lee’s -high repute as 
a strategist has come in a recent study of 
Grant by an English military writer, but 
the division of authority between Presi- 
dent Davis and General Lee makes it well- 
nigh impossible to say how far the com- 
mander in the field was responsible for 
the strategy of the Civil War on the Con- 
federate side. Mr. James C. Young’s new 
book, Marse Robert: Knight of the 
Confederacy, attempts no final ap- 
praisal of .Lee’s strategy; it has to do 
rather with the human aspects of its sub- 
ject’s character and career—those traits 
that made him the hero of the South and 
have at last brought him recognition as 
one of the great Americans of all time. 

The age-old literature of personal 
memoirs (meaning very often memoirs of 
personal rascalities) is seldom enriched 
by American contributions. More than 
a century ago an Italian known as Lorenzo 
da Ponte, having migrated to the United 
States and become a leading member of 
the Italian colony in New York, brought 
out in his seventy-fifth year a volume 
that was destined to give its author fame 
if not fortune and to keep his name alive 
to our own day. The new (1929) edition 
of the Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte, 
translated from the Italian by Elisabeth 
Abbott and annotated by Arthur Livings- 
ton, acquaints us with the details of an 
amazing career. Born in a Venetian Jew- 
ish family, our hero early took the name 
of his benefactor, Mgr. Lorenzo da Ponte, 
Bishop of Ceneda; who gave him his 
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What Does Your 
Wife Think Of 
You. Now ? 


When you were married, your wife placed 
you upon a pedestal. You were her ideal. 
What has happened to you sincé then? 











OUR wife loved you—and married you—because she knew 
you were intelligent, honest, ambitious, considerate. 


It must have seemed to her that surely, with all these fine 
qualities, you would some day make good in the world. 


She hoped for more than just a mere living. She dreamed of 
some of ‘the little luxuries of life—perhaps travel—or freedom 
from household. drudgery; perhaps even to the time when you 
would be financially independent. 


She hoped, for the children’s sake, that your earnings would 
be sufficient to put them through college—so that they might face 
the world with as good an education as anyone. 


Is your wife still hoping, dreaming, wishing? She does not 
blame YOU—she knows you are doing your level best. But if 
things are not-improving, all her sympathy for you does not help 
matters. There are the same dishes to wash, the same. inexpensive 
clothes to wear, the same humdrum life. You ‘‘can’t afford’’ this 
and that and the other—the things which really make life worth 
living—the things which some of her old schoolmates have—and 
which many of your neighbors have. 


Your wife may be just a little bit disappointed in you. But 
deep down in your own heart you are probably a good deal more 
disappointed than she is. For YOU know you have failed thus far 
to make her dreams come true. YOU know that you have fallen 
short of YOUR own estimate of yourself. 


‘‘What’s the matter?’’ That is the question you both ask. 
And here is the answer. 


NOTHING can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your 
BRAIN just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY 
your earning power. 


_ There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about. TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per-cent is UNUSED. It lies 
DORMANT. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for 
us to use it. For the MIND IS LIKE A MUSCLE. It grows in 
power through exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
IDLENESS, 


What.can you DO about it? Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
4 copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever, You need not spend another penny. 


READ this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds 
of thousands of other individuals who had the same _—— you 
havé. Over 700,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and of 
all ages have read this book and have changed their whole scheme 
of existence as a result. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically. It tells you how to 
BANISH the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 
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Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P, Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and‘ thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 700,0000THERS PRAISE IT. 


TWO CENTS brings you this booklet explaining all about 
the system of Pelmanism, and what it HOLDS for YOU. It tells 
how Pelmanism, this science of applied psychology has SWEPT 
the world with the force of a religious movement, and how it has 
awakened powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not 
DREAM they possessed. 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 


‘about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 


which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training. 


I will'send for it NOW. It promises TOO MUCH for me to RIS 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to 
LEARN something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse 
to SEND the coupon. They will be better, stronger-minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do NOTHING MORE than to READ a booklet about the inner 
workings of the mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of - 
your loved ones—DON’T continue to WAIT for something to 
come your way. Go AFTER it. Take the FIRST STEP NOW 
by mailing the coupon. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 362, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 

Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 
The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 362, New York City 





Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
‘‘Scientific Mind Training.”” This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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How Would You 
Answer It? 


THERE are advertisements in every issue of the great 
dailies that offer just as attractive openings as this, 
“The opportunity is unlimited” if you have the ree 
quired knowledge. There is always room at the top 
for trained men. 

Such advertisements will still be in the papers a 
year—two years—five years from now. If you have 
the foresight and the courage to prepare yourself, you 
can be ready to step into such a position when it is 
offered. Whatever your work may be today, you can 
start at once to train yourself for a bigger job, at a 
higher salary. 

It doesn’t cost you a cent or obligate you in any 
way to ask for our Free Booklet and complete infor 
mation about the International Correspondence Schools, 
But that one simple act mow may change the course 
of your whole life a few r years b hence, 

Sitestiienatinmetitedioadl <2 owe 
INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 

Box 4695-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please sone me 
a@ copy of your 48-page booklet, ““‘Whe Wins and Why,” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the osition, or in the 
subject, before which I have marked an x 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL epunets 





























1) Architect [] Automobile Work 
[J Architectural Draftsman LF) Aviation Engines 
|} Building Foreman [| Plumber and Steam Fitter 
[] Concrete Builder |} Plumbing Inspector 
{JContractor and Builder () Foreman Plumber 
[JStructural Draftsman __[[) Heating and Ventilation 
[_]Structural Engineer |_| Sheet-Metal Worker 
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If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 

] Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
} lesson course in writing and marketing of 
yf the Short-Story and comple copy of 

Zz WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


: The > Home c nd 
(Bresenwein) pe eee, 
















If you know any blind man or woman of in- 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 








W orld of Books 


education. Offering some promise as a 
youthful poet, he went to Austria and 
was honored with the friendship of the 
composer Mozart, whose librettist he be- 
came. In New York he was courted by 
the literati of the ’20’s, most of whose 
names are forgotten, and two years after 
the publication of his “Memoirs” he was 
appointed to a Columbia College pro- 
fessorship of Italian. Before that he had 
been a distiller. In old age he was ex- 
ceedingly active. When past eighty he 
assumed responsibilities in bringing Italian 
opera to New York and Philadelphia, 
which a man of forty might well have 
hesitated to take. 

Some of the most important episodes 
in Da Ponte’s life are not recounted in 
the “Memoirs.” He does, however, have 
something to say about his old Venetian 
friend Casanova, another inveterate 
memoir-writer. By an odd coincidence 
the first biography of that worthy, 
Casanova: His Known and Unknown 
Life, by S. Guy Endore, appears simul- 
taneously with the latest edition of Da 
Ponte, who in 1823 anticipated Casanova 
in relating some of the escapades that 
made racy reading when told by the chief 
actor in the drama. 

Sir Edward Coke, he whose name is 
imperishably associated with one Little- 
ton and with Shelley’s Case, would in 
these degenerate days be called a hard- 
boiled lawyer, or worse. No one outside 
the legal profession could deal adequately 
with such a character. Two members of 
the New York bar, Hastings Lyon and 
Herman Block, have written a thoroughly 
modern life of this seventeenth-century 
advocate—Edward Coke, Oracle of the 
Law. It appears that Coke, besides 
reaching the highest professional rank in 
his time, was in politics up to his neck, 
and his long-continued rivalry with 
Francis Bacon was notorious. His new 
biographers give much attention to this, 
as well as to the famous trials in which 
Coke participated, his fight to uphold the 
supremacy of the common law, and his 
part in winning the assent of Charles I. 
to the Petition of Rights. 

A leap of 300 years from the law cases 
of Coke to the great criminal trials of the 
past forty years in London brings us to 
the exploits of Marshall Hall, which are 
related with gusto in For the Defense: 
the Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall, 
by Edward Majoribanks, M.P. The 
Earl of Birkenhead writes an introduction 
for this book, which not only supplies a 
character sketch and biography of the 
great English lawyer, but also gives a 
record of various famous criminal cases. 
It is clear that we have in this country 
no outstanding advocate at the bar of 
criminal justice at all comparable with 
Hall. The practice here does not attract 
men of that caliber. 
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A Complete Conservatory Course 


By M a Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers, 
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The ideal of a anise Conservatory of | Music for home 
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teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
fndividual instruction of specialists, is now attainud. 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 
The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to resu Its. Anyone can learn at home, 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


wm Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
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send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FR EE Write for our great book catalog, 
This — is - a course in 
literature and is so me of Amer- 
ica sleading universities: 300, 000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO, 


204 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


See “Where to Buy Books,” 
pages 32 and 33 
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Do Unseen Hands 
Keep You Dumb.. 


When You Ou ght to Talk? 


How often have you wanted to talk, but held back, silent, because you 
felt unequal to the other peopie present? How many times have you 
passed up, or avoided the chance to talk in public—before your business 
associates, your club or lodge, because of your fear of stage fright? Are 
you afraid of your own voice—instead of being able to use it as one of 
the greatest business and social assets in your possession? And yet you 
might be surprised to hear that many of the most brilliant public 
epeakers we have today felt exactly this way—before they learned how 
to develop their “hidden knack” of powerful speech—a knack which 


authorities say seven men out of every ten actually possess. 


And the 


chances are that you, too, have in you the power of effective speech— 
which, if unloosed, would be almost priceless to you in a social or busi- 


ness way. 
the message below. 


Find out if you have this natural gift—read every word of 


Discover These Easy Secrets 
of Effective Speech 


pictured yourself being able 

- to sweep a giant audience 

off its feet—to win the applause 

of thousands. Yet the men who 

are doing such things know 

that it is all astonishingly easy once 

you are in possession of the simple 

rules of effective speech. Before you 
learn these secrets 


Prrictared you have never 


developed a method that has already 
raised thousands from mediocre, nar- 
row ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence. This 
new method is so delightfully simple 
and easy that by spending min- 
utes a day in the privacy of your 
own home, you cannot fail to make 
rapid progress. 

How you can use 





you may be appalled 


this method, how you 
can banish 


at the thought of even What 20 Minutes a Day stage 


addressing a_ small 
audience. Still it all 
seems so ridiculously 
easy when you know 
how to banish stage 
fright, and exactly 
what to do and say to 
hold an audience of 
one or a thousand in 
the palm of your hand. 


Yet what a change is brought about 





How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


Will Show You 


to address business meetings. 
to propose and respond to toasts. 
to make a political speech. 

to tell entertaining stories. 

to write better letters. 

to enlarge your vocabulary. 

to develop self-confidence. 


to acquire a winning personality. 


to strengthen your will-power. 


to be the master of any situation. 








lions, 


fright, self- conscious- 
ness and _ bashfulness, 
quickly shaping your- 
self into an outstand- 
ing influential speak- 
er, is told in an 
interesting book, How 
to Work Wonders With 
Words. Not only men 
who have made mil- 


but thousands of others have 


when a man learns to dominate others 
by the power of Effective Speech! 
Usually it means a quick increase in 


sent for this book and highly praise it. 
You can receive a copy absolutely free 
by simply mailing the coupon below. 


Act now to discover your priceless 
“hidden knack’’—the natural _ gift 
within you. Fill out and mail the 
coupon at once. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1042 
3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


earnings. It means social popularity. 
You yourself know how the men who 
are interesting talkers seem to attract 
whomever they wish and name their 
own friends—men and women alike. 
There is no magic, no trick, no 
mystery about becoming a power- 

ful and convincing speaker—a 
brilliant, easy, fluent conversation- 
alist. One of America’s eminent 
specialists in effective speech has 


FREE 


How to Work Wonders 
With Words 


Mail Coupon Today 


ee ee 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1042 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of 
your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders With 
Words, and full information regarding your course 
in Effective Speaking. 


Na 
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s the Nearest Mail Box 


St. Louis 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr Co. > 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Book Co. 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Washington Univ. Book Store 
Weld’s, Inc. 

Webster Grove 


Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 
NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Miller & Paine 

Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 
Apple Tree Bookshop 
Religious Book Shop 
Durham 
University Bookstore 
East Wakefield 
Paradise Enow 
Hanover 
E. P. Storrs 
Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 
Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 
Manchester 
Goodman's Bookstore 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 
Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert Livingston 
Freebold 
Christopher House Bookshop 
Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristown 
The Bookshop 
Newark 
L, Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book Shop 
New Brunswick 
W.R. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book Shop 
Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P, Eastman 
Trenton 
Traver's Book Store 
 _ Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
‘ Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 
Strongs Bookstore 
: Santa Fe 
Villagra Book Shop 


NEW YORK 
Alb 
R. F. Clapp 9 
~ Alfred 
Box of Books i 


Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 
Batavia 
Carlton M. Sleght 
Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam's Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 
Richard Hurst 
Junior sesene Book Shop 
eorge Kleinteich 
Loeser’s 


Rodgers Book Store 
Ross's Book Store 


Buffalo 
J. N. Adams & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 


Canandaigua 
Frank A. DeGraff 
Cooperstown 
Augur’s Corner Bookstore 
Elmira 
C. A. & E. N. Derby 
Hudson 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 
Ithaca 
Cornell Co-operative Society 
The Corner kstore 
Kingston 


Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Little Falls 

B. E. Chapman 

New York City 
Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Bender's Bookstore 
Brentano's (4 Stores) 
Channel Bookshop 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore 
Doubleday, Doran (12 Stores) 
Drama Book Shop 
Dutton’s, Inc. 
Friedman's 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham 
The Booklover's Shop 
Greensboro 
Wills Book & Stationery Co. 
Shelby 
T. W. Ebeltoft 
Southern Pines 
The Sandhills Book Shop 


Winston-Salem 


Watkins’ Book Store 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 


OHIO 


Akron 
The M. O'Neil Co. 
Robinson's Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 
The News Exchange 
Cincinnati 
Baptist Book Rooms 
The Bookshelf 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 








Look up the store nearest to ‘your home 
on this convenient list—arranged geo- 


graphically—and fill in the coupon. 


Note: Street addresses are not neces- 
sary except in New York City, Chicago, 
and Boston. In these cities consult tele- 
phone directory for street and number. 








Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himcbaugh & Browne 
Lennox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 
Harry Marks 
Modern Fiction Library 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box —_ 
Presbyterian Board of Publ. 
Putnam's 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Schulte’s Book Store 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Sciffer’s Bookstore 
A. G. Seiler 
The Sherwood Co. 
Stern Brothers 
Thoms & Eron, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
B. Westerman 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. 
Oneonta 
Moore's Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 
Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Co-operative Bookshop 
Rochester 
Scrantom’s 
Clarence W. Smith 
Rosedale, L. I. 
Laurelton Library & Gift Place 


Rye 
Rye Book & Gift Shop, Inc. 
Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 


Schenectady 
College Book Store 


Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 

Utica 
The Bookshop 
Grant's Book Store 
White Plains 

The Book Shop 
Parker's Book Shop 

Woodstock 
The News Shop 


Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday, Doran 
Halle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder's 
Columbus 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Long's College Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The Newbook Library Co. 
Dayton 
Elder & Johnston Co. 
Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
Mansfield 
Spencer Black 
¢ Chas. Ritter Co. 
Middletown 
The Book Shop 
Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 
Spring field 
The Bookshop 
Toledo 
Nachtrieb & Company 
Wooster 
Campus Book Store 
Youngstown 
Random Book Shop 


OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee 
Robert Cooke Co. 


Stillwater 
Whittenberg Book Shop 
Tulsa 
Tulsa Book Shop 
OREGON 
Eugene 
Cresseys’ 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Ardmore 
Twickenham Book Shop 


Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 
Bryn Mawr 
Bryn Mawr Co-operative Society 
Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 
Erie 
Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 
Hanover 
J. W. Fisher & Co. 
Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 
Haverford 
E. S. McCauley & Co. 
Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Booksho 
L. B. Herr & Son 
Ream’s 
Lebanon 
Bollman’s Bookstore 
Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Wm. M. Bains Co. 
The Book Nook Library 
C. Philip Boyer 
Brentano's 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
Houston Club Book Store 
Geo. W. Jacobs Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publ. 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 


Pittsburgh 
Priscilla Guthrie’s Book Shops 
Jos. Horne & Co. 
Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann's Dept. Stores; Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 
Scranton 
Reisman’s 
Wilkes-Barre 
Olcott & Hunt 
Pomeroy’s Inc. Book Dept. 
York 
H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket 
The Little Acorn Bookshop 
Providence 
E. G. Billings 
Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
The R. L. James Book Co. 
Preston & Rounds Co. 
The Shepard Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co. Inc. 
Columbia 
The State Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
ree Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
Lamar & Whitmore 
R. M. Mills 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Stokes & Stockell 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 


Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
Fort Worth 
The Schermerhorn Company 


Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 


Lubbock 
Roadrunner Book Shop 


San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Deseret Book Co. 
University Bookstore 


VERMONT 


Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Burlington 
The Everyday Bookshop 
Univ. of Vermont Store. 
Rutland 
Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Company 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg 
Student Book Shop 

Richmond 
Hunter & Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore 


Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Co. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman 

Student's Book Corp. 
Seattle 

Bon Marche 

Frederick & Nelson 

Harry C. Hartman 

Lowman & Hanford Co 

Rhodes Dept Store 

University BookStore 
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THE TELEPHONE BRINGS THE ADVANTAGES THAT COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE GIVE TO LIVING 








This is the 
telephones mission 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THIS COUNTRY, a new type of civiliza- 
tion is being reared—a civilization of 
better opportunity for the average man, 
comfort and convenience, business enter- 
prise and higher standards that enrich 
the daily life of all the people. 

To build for this new age, the Bell 
System in 1929 expended more than 550 
million dollars. These millions were used 
to add new plant and further improve 
service. Hundreds of new buildings, mil- 
lions of miles of wire, chiefly in cable, 
eight hundred thousand new tele- 
phones—these were scme of the 
items in the year’s program of 


construction. At the same time, better 
records were made for speed and accu- 
racy in service. 

This American development of instan- 
taneous communication, of fast, far-reach- 
ing speech, belongs not to the few, but 
to the many. 

It is the aim of the Bell System to 
permit each personality to express itself 
without regard to distance. 

This is part of the telephone ideal that 
anyone, anywhere, shall be able to talk 

quickly and at reasonable cost with 
anyone, anywhere else. There is no 
standing still in the Bell System. 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


In Fesruary we celebrate the birth- 
days of the two Presidents whose 
fie + names are most completely identi- 

Washington sq with the political history of the 
United States. The most critical of historians and 
biographers have not succeeded in marring to the 
slightest extent the worthy and enduring fame of 
George Washington. Those who like to erect heroic 
figures in their own imaginary halls of fame should 
never apologize for Washington. He deserves the 
high place; and hero-worship, properly regulated, is 
a good thing for the worshiper. Those who care 
about a more human, intimate kind of personage will 
not be repelled by the writings of the newer biogra- 
phers who simply set Washington in the familiar en- 
vironment of the Virginia of 
his own times. He was no 
defender of slavery as an in- 
stitution, although he owned 
slaves. He enjoyed fox- 
hunting, which was to his 
credit. He attended horse- 
races, but so did every dea- 
con in New England. In the 
background of our American 
life, the breeding of good 
horses and the competition 
of the almost universal race- 
tracks were things that made 
American country life better 
worth while in all sections. 
Washington was a man of 
natural gravity and dignity, 
enhanced by a lifetime of 
serious responsibility. The 
country is preparing to cele- 
brate, twenty-four months 
hence, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of 
our first President, who was 
rightly called the “Father of 
his Country.” We would do 


The Greatness 
of George 


THE NATION’S MEMORIALS TO TWO PRESIDENTS 


Washington Monument was completed in 1884, the Lincoln 
Memorial in 1922. They dominate that part of the capital city 


which lies between the White House and the Potomac. 
the river and beyond Analostan Island is the Virginia shore. 


well to be preparing for this great anniversary of 1932 
by giving more thought than ever, this year and next 
year, to the appreciation of Washington’s greatness. 


THE GOVERNMENT AT WASHINGTON 
has been looking forward to official 
of the celebrations of Washington’s two- 
Capital City hundredth birthday on an adequate 
scale. Patriotic societies and private organizations 
also have been planning ahead. Washington died on 
December 14, 1799, when he was almost sixty-eight 
years of age. He had been riding about on his farm 
two days earlier, and was taken with a severe cold. 
Probably we should have called it pneumonia in these 
days. He had been devoting himself to his farming 
experiments at Mount Ver- 
non and to the development 
of the District of Columbia, 
the ten-mile-square tract on 
both sides of the Potomac 
which he himself had in 
1790 selected as the site of 
the national capital. He 
had also been giving atten- 
tion to the projected Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal sur- 
veyed on the Maryland 
bank of the Potomac from 
Washington past the Great 
Falls, penetrating the up- 
lands of the west, in advance 
of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. No one loved land 
and rivers and out-of-door 
things more passionately 
than did George Washing- 
ton. The national capital 
which he founded has be- 
come the most beautiful city 
in America, perhaps in the 
world. It was through his 
foresight as a city planner 
35 
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tract as chosen by Washington, made 
Alexandria the southern point: of the dia- 
mond, with the village of Falls Church, 
Virginia, at the exact western point. 
The states of Maryland and Virginia 
ceded to the federal government their 
respective shares of the total area, com- 
prising 100 square miles. 


THE CORNER-STONEOf the 
federal territory was laid 
on April 15, 1791, Presi- 
dent Washington having 
been authorized by act of Congress of 
March 30, 1791, to select a site and mark 
the boundaries. The French engineer 
Pierre l’Enfant was at once engaged by 
Washington to help in choosing the sites 
of public buildings, and to prepare a map 
of the principal streets as we now see 
them. It was a bold project because, as 


Mutilating 
the Federal 
Diamond 
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A VIEW FROM POTOMAC PARK LOOKING TOWARD THE CAPITOL 
The dome of the Capitol Building shows faintly between the willow trees. 


that Washington now has its broad, tree-lined avenues, 
its unique combination of radial and rectangular street 
systems, and those characteristics that seemed grandi- 
dose and over-ambitious during the city’s first half- 
century, but that are today gratifying evidences of 
foresight and bold imagination. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL was trans- 
tay ferred to the District of Columbia not 

sy #n the long after Washington’s death. He 

Wilderness had been inaugurated for his first 
term in 1789 at New York. His second inauguration, 
in 1793, was at Philadelphia, and so was that of John 
Adams in 1797. Adams, however, has the credit of 
having been the first President in residence at Wash- 
ington, the Government having been transferred to its 
new site in the course of the year 1800, with the origi- 
nal Capitol building partly finished, and with Congress 
assembling there for the first time in 


A Dream 


we have remarked, there was no historic 
town like New York or Philadelphia as 
a starting point ; and what is now purely 
urban was then a district of hills and 
valleys, swamps and forests, with a certain amount 
of cleared farmland. The plan was accepted; and 
Andrew Ellicott laid out the future city, follow- 
ing the l’Enfant map in essential features. Con- 
gress has been capable of some foolish perform- 
ances, but perhaps none has been more nearly im- 
becile than the decision, in 1846, that the Virginia 
half of the District was superfluous and ought to be 
abandoned. It was enough to make George Washing- 
ton turn in his grave. More than once he had shown 
his capacity for righteous wrath, and this affair of 
1846 would have afforded him opportunity to express 
scorn and indignation in a way to be remembered. 
The famous Arlington plantation—afterwards the 
home of Robert E. Lee—lay on the heights on the 
Virginia bank of the river, about midway of the origi- 
nal District. The Government is now completing the 
magnificent memorial bridge that spans the river, and 





November, about eleven months after 
the death of Washington. On the fol- 
lowing March 4 Thomas Jefferson came 
to Washington from his home near 
Charlottesville, Virginia, for his first in- 
auguration. Woodlands, rocky slopes, 
marshes, log-cabin clearings, were gradu- 
ally transformed, and we have the pres- 
ent city of half a million inhabitants. 
The Potomac River location of the na- 
tional capital was settled upon as one of 
the compromises of the convention that 
framed the Constitution in 1788. The 
initiative was taken by Washington him- 
self, and the exact site was of his choos- 
ing. The tidal waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Potomac River swept past | 
Washington’s own market town of Alex- {jj 
andria, and somewhat beyond the village 
of Georgetown. The _ ten-mile-square 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


THE -POTOMAC RIVER ABOVE GREAT FALLS, WITH A PROPOSED HIGHWAY BRIDGE 


This is a composite picture—an actual photograph of the river and its banks, with an architect’s drawing of the bridge superimposed. 


The 


Potomac River Parkway will parallel both the Virginia and the Maryland shores. 


that leads across directly to Arlington, which since 
Lincoln’s Presidency has been a national cemetery. 
The northern approach of the bridge is near the great 
Lincoln Memorial. Congress had no constitutional 
authority to mutilate the District and alienate half of 
it by cession to Virginia. But history is a stronger 
force than legality. The re-cession to Virginia was 
actually made, and never disputed. 


IT WOULD NOT BE FEASIBLE to attempt, 
Now Be by negotiation with Virginia, to re- 
Udiiataiads store the jurisdiction of Congress 
over what is now Arlington County. 
Governor John Garland Pollard, whose term as suc- 
cessor to Governor Byrd begins on January 15, is 
an historical scholar and a high legal authority; and 
he may well be expected to contribute something to 
the tentative proposals for improving Arlington 
County in harmony with the great plans that are on 
foot for the further glory and the future beauty of the 
national capital. There is an official Planning Com- 
mission at Washington, of which Colonel U. S. Grant 
is at the head. It is working intelligently, not only 
to perfect plans and projects, but also to awaken the 
public opinion that must bring intelligent pressure to 
bear upon Congress for the realization of desired ob- 
jects. Fortunately, there are also new Planning Com- 
missions for the. adjacent parts of Maryland and 
Virginia; and these are working in association with 
the commission for the District of Columbia, in order 
that parks, highways, bridges, and various improve- 
ments may be developed harmoniously. 


What May 


GrorcE WASHINGTON was our fore- 
most authority upon the Potomac 
River in that region. Under existing 
circumstances, if he were with us now, 


“Lobby” for 
the Great 
Falls Park! 


he would be the chief advocate of the splendid plan- 
which contemplates a national park at the Great Falls 


of the Potomac, lying only a few miles beyond the 
boundaries of the District. In association with this 
project, there would naturally be an appropriate bridge 
at the Great Falls, with the Virginia shoreline secured 
for public purposes on the plan of the New York-New 
Jersey Hudson River Palisades Park, and with a 
boulevard extending from the Great Falls to Arling- 
ton and on to Alexandria and Mount Vernon. This 
particular project should have the prompt endorse- 
ment- and financial support of Congress, and the co- 
operation of the states of Virginia and Maryland. It 
ought to be brought to a point of definite acceptance, 
as a foremost feature of the celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. We ask our readers to become enthusiasts 
for the Washington Planning Commission, and eager 
lobbyists for the Great Falls Park! 


WHEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN was on his 
way to Washington to be inaugu- 
rated, he made numerous speeches 
from place to place; and at Trenton, 
New Jersey, he referred especially to Washington’s 
crossing of the Delaware at that point early in the 
Revolutionary struggle, and to the hardships of the 
winter camp at Valley Forge. He told of reading 
Weems’s Life of Washington in his boyhood, and of 
the indelible impression left upon his youthful mind 
by the study of the career of our first President. It is 
worth while to remember, as we celebrate Lincoln’s 
birthday this year, that it is exactly one hundred 
years since he came of age on February 12, 1830. 
Two years later, in 1832, he announced his candidacy 
for the legislature, having definitely decided that he 
would like to serve his neighbors and his country in a 
public capacity. His earlier memories of the story of 
George Washington were revived in the most timely 
way, as he began to think of himself as a future law- 
maker and public man, because his announcement of 


Lincoln 
Inspired by 
Washington 
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his desire to go to the legislature coincided with the 
celebration of George Washington’s one-hundredth 
birthday. Washington was by no means undervalued 
in those days. His fame was world-wide, and there 
was universal recognition throughout this country in 
1832 of the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
Lincoln had fully accepted what he considered to be 
the Washingtonian view of America and its future. He 
was, in short, a broad-construction Nationalist. 


: HE HAD SPENT his early childhood in 
The Lincoln Kentucky, and had migrated with his 
of 1832 father’s family to Indiana. At nine- 
teen, in 1828, he had been adventurous enough to join 
another youth in a flatboat trip down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans. A few days after he came 
of age, in 1830, we find him with his father and the 
family moving by ox-team from Indiana to Illinois. 
In the following year, at the age of 22, he had voyaged 
for a second time to the interesting French capital of 
Louisiana, remaining for a number of weeks. This 
was quite as much an educational experience, for a 
western boy of a century ago, as a visit to Buenos 
Aires or Madrid would be today for a young North 
Dakota tarmer. From this time forth, Lincoln began 
definitely to train himself, through varied local ex- 
periences, for his influential place in the annals of 
America, and in the history of the modern world. The 
times have. greatly changed; but the pathway to de- 
served honors in public or social life remains essentially 
the same for young men of courage and persistence. 


WHEN WE CRITICIZE those whom we 


ee have chosen to represent us, whether 
oo “Y in high political places or in local 
of Leaders eighborhood offices, there is one 


thing we should never forget—namely, that it takes 
courage to assume public responsibility. For some 
men, also, it means sacrifice to turn away from the 
rewards of private life to encounter the difficulties 
and meet the criticisms of official station. Lincoln, 
as he attained voting age, was turning his thoughts 
toward the tasks of politics and government. He 
grew in strength and fitness, in the courage of his con- 
victions, and in the power to bear responsibility. 
As our population increases, the chances for any par- 
ticular boy to become President grow less. We have 
now ten times as many people from whom to choose a 
President as we had when Lincoln came of age. The 
highest political offices are, therefore, relatively less 
numerous. But we have a vast quasi-public organi- 
zation of American life; and the structure of our so- 
ciety is far more complicated, and also far less individ- 
ualistic. It was two years after he came of age, when 
he had turned twenty-three, that Lincoln made his 
first announcement of candidacy for the Legislature 
of Illinois. This took the form of a printed statement, 
the concluding paragraph of which began as follows: 
“Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. 
Whether it be true or not, I can say, for one, that I 
have no other so great as that of being truly esteemed 
of my fellow-men, by rendering myself worthy of their 
esteem. How far I shall succeed in gratifying this 
ambition is yet to be developed.” 
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IN THOSE pays the political or office. 
holding career was more available 
Jor Young than other forms of communit 
Men Today . : ; ee. 
ice. But Lincoln tried everything 
within his reach. He held the office of local post- 
master in his rural neighborhood, which was well 
worth while for a person in the early twenties. He 
studied mathematics and learned surveying, helping 
to lay out the lands and the roads of his vicinity as an 
official county surveyor. He studied law, because in 
that time on the frontier the lawyer was better fitted 
to serve in political and governmental work than the 
farmers and store-keepers who had not acquired legal 
training. He was an enthusiast for public improve- 
ments ; and in these days he would have been active in 
some local Chamber of Commerce. He was strong for 
railroads, and his best fees were earned as a railroad 
attorney. He believed in the press, and wrote con- 
stantly for his local newspaper. The course taken by 
Lincoln a hundred years ago when he became a voter, 
and entered upon his career as a man among men, 
was in no wise different in principle from that which 
lies before every young man today. Those who 
choose to stay on the farm will find open to them the 
activities of the new codperative era, so strongly sup- 
ported by the Farm Board and by many state and 
local agencies. They will have their community 
work cut out for them. They may earn the esteem of 
their fellows, and acquire honorable prominence, by 
service in many directions. The same thing is true 
as regards young men in trades and handicrafts, in 
mercantile pursuits, and in all the professions. 


The Lesson 


es JUST THIRTY YEARS after Lincoln had 
come of age, he found himself invited 
First Speech to deliver a political lecture in New 
in New York York City. In 1858 he had been a 
candidate for the United States Senate, as the choice 
of the Republicans, and he had stumped Illinois 
against Stephen A. Douglas, who was running for an- 
other Senate term, and who was the most brilliant of 
all the leaders of the national Democratic party. His 
debates with Douglas had made his name familiar to 
readers of eastern newspapers; but very few people 
east of the Alleghanies had ever seen or heard him, 
and the impression that prevailed, in so far as there 
was any impression at all, was that of a shrewd but 
rough and ill-educated frontiersman, with a talent for 
a certain kind of popular stump-speaking. At Cooper 
Union on February 27, 1860, Lincoln made a speech 
of dignity and power, finely phrased, closely reasoned 
—a masterpiece of thinking and fine diction. Thus, 
we are now arriving at the seventieth anniversary of 
an event that proved to be a turning-point in Ameri- 
can politics. Something of the circumstances that 
surrounded this speech—lifting Lincoln to the alti- 
tude of a prominent candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the presidency at Chicago some three 
months later—will be found in an article elsewhere 
in our present number. Three score and ten years 
have passed since Lincoln was heard by the leading 
Republicans of New York on that famous occasion. 
The Cooper Union address was followed by two 
weeks of speech-making in New England; and these 
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appearances, taken in conjunction with the circum- 
stance that the national Republican convention was 
held in Chicago, with local enthusiasm strong for 
Lincoln, proved to have weight enough to turn the 
scales. Thus Lincoln was nominated, and his subse- 
quent career belongs to those exceptional pages of 
history that are not in danger of losing any of their 
luster. With the lapse of time, his fame increases. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE LIKE TO FEEL that 


Eager t0 the great and 


of the World 39 
period in the course of which he reminded the country 
that both Clay and Webster—although they had op- 
posed the Mexican War—had each sent a son to 
Mexico who was killed in battle. Great men also 
have their deep feelings, their strength of affection 
for home and children, the hidden but pardonable 
motive that considers the honor of the family name 
and the future welfare of sons. Today we have our 
Adamses, Polks, Grants, Garfields, Roosevelts, Tafts, 
of presidential lineage, making their own records. 





WHEN LIn- 





er revered _per- 
His Son sonages of 
history had also their human 
side, that made them kin to 
their neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. | Fortunately, we 
have evidence enough of Lin- 
coln’s ready sympathy, and 
his freedom: from self-conceit , 
or vanity. ‘To know as. much 
as possible of the strength and 
tenderness of his family feel- 
ing would not lessen our re- - 
spect for his statesmanship. ° 
Few people are aware that he 
had a private motive that 
brought him East in Febru- 
ary, 1860, which was, perhaps, 
more impelling than the po- 
litical motive that led to his 
acceptance of the invitation 
to lecture at ‘Cooper Union. 
His son Robert had in the 


A Hundred COLN came of 


Years of onset tak a 

; ge he had de 
Tarif Talk liberately 
adopted Whig principles. 
Henry Clay was the Whig 
leader of the West, and Lin- 
coln enlisted under Clay’s 
banner. He believed in in- 
ternal improvements and 
a protective tariff. It was 
easy for him in Illinois to 
_place tthe nation, above the 
states, and to envisage the 
progress of the country as 
based upon nationality and 
perpetual union. It was in 
the year that Lincoln first an- 
nounced himself for the legis- 
lature that Henry Clay ran 
for the presidency against An- 
drew Jackson, who was nomi- 
nated for his second term. 














previous September entered 
Phillips Academy at Exeter, 
New Hampshire, to spend a 
year making up the deficien- 
cies that had prevented him 
from entering the freshman class at Harvard. Lincoln 
was intent upon visiting the boy in his school environ- 
ment. The trip to New York gave excuse to leave his 
law practice long enough to visit New England before 
returning. He spent a week-end with Robert and his 
young friends at the Academy. After another week of 
influential political speeches in New England he found 
himself journeying back again to Illinois with a 
new sense of his rightful place among the national 
leaders. He was emerging as the typical American. 


the Cooper Union address. 


His EARLIER AMBITION had been to 
.. serve his fellows in a representative 
of forthe way and to gain their esteem. Un- 

doubtedly he felt the impulse of an- 
other motive as he left Phillips Academy, on March 4, 
exactly one year before his inauguration. That newer 
motive was the honor of his family and the future of 
his sons. The other sons died early; but Robert Todd 
Lincoln lived to become a member of the Cabinet of a 
later President, and to represent the United States at 
the British court. Sons of former Presidents are today 
filling posts of usefulness and responsibility, largely 
Impelled by the examples of their fathers. Lincoln 
made a speech in Congress during the Mexican War 


Strength 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN 1860 
A photograph by Brady, made in New York at the time of 
It is said that Lincoln himself 
once remarked that this portrait and that speech made him 
President. 


Clay in the Senate secured a 
modification of the _ tariff 
measure that had provoked 
South Carolina to adopt its 
famous nullifying ordinance 
under Calthoun’s leadership. From that time until the 
present, it has been impossible to keep the tariff 
out of politics. Meanwhile, the sectional differences 
about the tariff have come to relate themselves to par- 
ticular schedules rather than to opposing theories of 
free-trade and protectionism. We are to elect a new 
Congress this year, and the tariff question will again 
enter importantly into the campaign for the House 
and the Senate. Two years hence we shall be noting 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the controversy be- 
tween Jackson and Calhoun over nullification. It will 
again be presidential election year; and doubtless we 
shall have the same old tariff question worrying the 
politicians of the South and West. 


DuRING SEVERAL TERMS previous to 
the Morrill tariff, which coincides 
and the with the beginnings of the Republican 
West era at Washington, the Democrats 

had favored the southern view, rather than the argu- 
ments of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, in shaping the country’s tariff policy. For 
the seventy years since the Morrill tariff was enacted 
we have developed the industries of the country under 
the sheltér of high tariff walls. Brief intervals of re- 
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vised@tariffs, such. as that.which bore Senator Under- 
wood’s name, somewhat reduc 1cedthe level ; but they did 
hot greatly alter the skyline of that wall of discrimi- 
nation against competing ports. For a long time the 
West heartily approved of. Republican tariff policy. 
This was because the immense growth.ef population 


in the manufacturing districts—which. included all of © 


New England, New York, New: Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and which to an increasing. extent was ex- 
tending across Indiana, Illinois, Michigan; » and Wiscon- 
sin, and invading Minnesota, Iowa, and‘. Missouri— 
was providing a consuming market for the’ ‘agricultural ~ 
surplus of the prairie statés. . For two or three decades 
the agricultural output grew more rapidly, than the 
consuming power of our own markets ; and we flooded 
the British islands and western Europe ‘with food 
products. We sold breadstuffs and meat at beggarly 
prices, greatly to the disturbance of foreign agricul- 
tural conditions, especially i in Great Britain. : 


Ir THE UNITED STATES had not 


ove ant steadily supported the policy of de- 
conomic veloping our own iron and steel in- 
Policy 


dustry, our textile manufactures, and 
a great variety of products of other kinds, the Euro- 
pean market alone would have given our farmers no 
better living than that of poverty-stricken serfs. It 
would not be hard to prove that the principal factor 
in reducing the cost (and the consumer’s price) of all 
sorts of manufactured commodities has been the 
growth of American industry. No contention could be 
more readily disproved than that which has held that 
the tariff is a tax upon American consumers to the ex- 
tent of the rates prescribed in the schedules. In point 
of fact, most things that people buy are very much 
cheaper than they would have been if we had always 
practiced a free-trade policy. That the growth of 
American industry under protective tariffs was bene- 
ficial to the West was for a long time the prevailing 
opinion. There were a few free-traders in Iowa and 
Kansas, as in other western states. But their argu- 
ments always seemed theoretical, and unrelated to 
economic facts and conditions. 


If WAS OTHERWISE in the South, 
largely because of the prevalence of 
single-crop agriculture. In large parts 
of the cotton-belt, food supplies were 
brought in from the northwest. When pork and 
wheat and corn were overproduced and very cheap in 
Kansas, ‘Nebraska, and Iowa, it took fewer bales of 
cotton sold to Europe, or to New England, to buy 
western bread and meat for cotton pickers. With low 
tariff rates, the South figured that cotton sold at 
Liverpool or elsewhere in Europe would pay for larger 
quantities of textile goods and other manufactured 
commodities, than with high tariff rates. It was al- 
ways hard for the South to see that its best hope lay 
in the prosperity of our domestic industries, that would 
utilize southern raw materials at home in increasing 
quantities. What the South needed was industrial 
leadership and a changed state of mind. These, of 
tourse, have come in full measure; and our southern 
States are transforming. themselves into a congeries of 


The South 
Adopts the 
Clay Doctrine 





- workshops of.all kinds. They are again Henry Clay 
; Whigs in the South, a century after. Speaking broadly, 
-and without: reference to particular schedules, the 


-North and. West could now get along very well upon 
.a_tariff ‘that would suit the requirements of the South, 


ay}, .¢. MEANWHILE, A CURIOUS THING h 
What of ; “ 


a happened as regards political and eco- 
Western : Hague 
Le " dership ? nomic thinking. Western leadership, 


which was once clear-headed and 
consistent, has become highly confused about what 
tariffs: may .or may not accomplish for the welfare 


’ of farmers and others, living within certain geographic 


areas. Many of the western men, claiming to rank as 
spokesmen for their people, are evidently unaware 
that agriculture is a basic industry in every one of the 
forty-eight states of the Union, barely excepting 
Rhode Island. Southern economic leadership is now 
lucid and definite, understanding the exact position of 
southern ‘manufactures, the need of diversified agri- 
culture, and the relationship of the South to the rest of 
the country. Western agriculture was sadly dislo- 
cated by the high-pressure policies of our war admin- 
istration, and by the terrible shock of deflation some 
three years after the armistice. European markets 
for food, supported by the recklessly liberal loans 
made to foreign governments at Washington, created 
for our farmers a wholly delusive prosperity. There 
is no longer a reliable European market for the agri- 
cultural surplus of the United States; and that foreign 
market which remains is variable and_ precarious, 
with the absolute certainty that it will dwindle until 
it approaches the vanishing point. Yet many western 
leaders pin their hopes upon an export bounty to which 
they attach the meaningless title of the “debenture 
plan.” This plan rests in turn upon the vague idea 
that there is a vast unsatisfied foreign market for 
American agriculture, if our Government will but pay 
something toward the expenses of a long-distance 
dumping scheme. With western senators in a wilder- 
ness of delusion about what can be done for farmers, 
it is no wonder that 1929 was a foggy year at Wash- 
ington, with no consensus as to a path through the 
business of tariff revision. 


WITH THE EXTRA SESSION seemingly 


sh ee ve futile, as regards tariff legislation, the 
Basis Senate is at it again in the regular 


session. There is not so much fog, and 
there is some glimmering hope of agreement upon a 
compromise trail out of the tariff wilderness. Busi- 
ness could adapt itself to one kind of tariff measure 
or to another. But it cannot adjust itself to the un- 
certainties of such a situation as the present Congress 
has created. Not only is our tariff deadlock, with 
its variety of menacing proposals, harmful to our 
own business interests, but it is creating ill-will in 
many countries because it is needlessly interfering 
with their normal programs of industry and commerce. 
Instead of showing common-sense enough to settle 
the sugar rates once for all, the Senate has turned 
aside to waste days, weeks, and months in an endeavor 
to stigmatize all those anxious people who have 
naturally been trying hard to, convince the law- 
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makers that one policy rather than 
another should be adopted. -Amer- 
icans have immense investments in 
Cuba; and hope of restored. pros- 
perity for that island ought not to 
be abandoned as a lost cause, 
merely to avoid a misapplied use 
of the word “lobbyist.” Colorado, 
Louisiana, Florida, all have a right 
to urge their claims to protection. 
Tariffs have been written and re- 
written ever since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton; and as a rule 
the schedules have not been de- 
vised by members of Congress, but 
rather by the people capable of ex- 
plaining the requirements of par- 
ticular industries. 


THIS BEING the 
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Faithful case, Congress long © Underwood & Underwood 
Lobbyists ago learned how to HON. PATRICK J. SULLIVAN HON. JOSEPH R. GRUNDY 
° Appointed United States Senator by the Gov- Appointed United States Senator by the Gov- 
Rewarded discount the selfish ernor of Wyoming, to fill the vacancy caused ernor of Pennsylvania, to fill the vacant seat of 
by the death of Mr. Warren. Mr. Vare. 


pressure of particular interests, and 
how to strike a balance where 
the lobbyists of consumers and those of producers 
all had good arguments. If there was anything to be 
investigated, it was the intelligence and the good faith 
of Senators themselves. The lobbyists have no vote 
on the floor of the Senate; and the country does not 
care a rap about them. It has had its eyes solely 
upon the behavior of individuals, of cliques, of sec- 
tional groups, and of coalitions, within the Senate’s 
own membership. Everyone knows that the lobbyists 
suggest the schedules. But what is more important, 
everyone also knows that the Senators are solely re- 
sponsible for the acceptance or rejection of the 
arrangements that the lobbyists propose, in rivalry 
with each other. Having been objurgated as a 
wicked lobbyist, because of his long and active interest 
in high-tariff rates for the benefit of Pennsylvania as 
a manufacturing state, his admiring fellow-citizens 
have heartily approved of the appointment of Joseph 
R. Grundy to the Senate, Mr. Vare having been refused 
the seat to which he had been elected. Some Senators 
were in favor of excluding Grundy also. But even 
the present Senate has moments of relenting, when it 
reluctantly succumbs to the Constitution. 


WitHu SENATOR REED ABSENT as a 


— member of the delegation to the Lon- 
‘Seis € don Naval Conference, Mr. Grundy 


during many weeks to come will be 
the sole representative of Pennsylvania in the Senate. 
He is a man scrupulous about the proprieties. On 
January 6 he refused to vote either way on a rate 
affecting a detail of the cotton textile schedule, be- 
cause he happened to own a mill that would be af- 
fected by the proposed change. Senator Bingham of 
Connecticut has an admirable colleague in the person 
of a new Senator, Frederick C. Walcott. It might 
well happen that if Mr. Bingham, like Mr. Edge of 
New Jersey, should resign to fill a diplomatic post or 
to take some other service, Connecticut would wish to 


see Mr. Eyanson appointed to fill the vacancy. The 
Lobby Committee did not succeed in hurting the 
reputations of Mr. Grundy and Mr. Eyanson in their 
home states. The Senate also begins to find the ex- 
perts more helpful than dangerous. No Senator has 
been corrupted. No lobbyist has been found guilty of 
anything but lack of hard-boiled political experience. 
So Senators and lobbyists, now quite reconciled, are 
trying hand-in-hand to end the tariff muss. There- 
fore the Senate in January seemed to be really com- 
pleting its tariff bill. If it can accept the results of 
the conference with Mr. Hawley and his colleagues of 
the House, business will be relieved and the country 
will rejoice with exceeding joy and glad surprise. 


SENATOR RoBINSON OF ARKANSAS, the 


— Democratic member of Secretary 
orryiN§ — Stimson’s London delegation, sailed 
Neighbors 


with reassuring words regarding the 
prospects of completing the tariff bill. Senator Smoot, 
Republican chairman of the Finance Committee, was 
also optimistic last month. Let us therefore not be 
faint-hearted, but hope that the tariff deadlock may 
be ended. Cuba has not been alone in its anxiety 
about possible tariff changes at Washington. Other 
Latin-American countries have been alarmed about 
their future markets for certain definite products in 
this country. Is their trade with the United States 
to be continued, or is it to be cut off? How long must 
they be kept in suspense while waiting to find out 
what Congress will do? It is not strange that the 
Latin-American press is increasingly critical. If a 
blow is to be dealt their countries, let it come. If 
they are to be spared, let them know it. The thing 
that is hard for them to forgive is the long period of 
menacing uncertainty. European and Asiatic coun- 
tries have been in the same predicament for more than 
a year. They have vainly tried to find out what was 
to become of their American trade. 
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F IN JANUARY, CABEFULLY PREPARED 
rance Is as iat: 
Piaaiiir to proposals—now pending—were 
Retaliate brought before the French Chambers 
to raise the tariff on automobiles from 
existing rates to about 90 per cent., with a marked in- 
crease also upon automobile parts. This affects an 
immense American export trade. It is a year or more 
since France offered certain courteous but explicit 
protests against proposed changes in our tariff that 
would seriously disturb the course of established trade 
exchanges between the two countries. The long period 
of suspense has made it increasingly difficult for a 
number of special French industries to make their 
plans. Our new Ambassador, Mr. Edge, arriving at 
Paris, entered immediately upon conversations in- 
tended to soothe the ruffled feelings of the French 
government and French exporters. 
To keep your neighbor worried a 
long time over some plan-of yours 
that. would harm him, even though: 
the plan lay ‘within your legal 
rights, is on its face an unwise 
thing. You may abandon your 
plan; but the neighbor does not re- 
cover easily from his sense of re- 
sentment. Meanwhile, he may 
have been cogitating a plan of his 
own in retaliation, not to be aban- 
doned with quick and happy recov- 
ery of good-will. France is begin- 
ning to settle rigidly upon an anti- 
American policy about motion- 
picture films and automobiles, not 
to mention various other things. 
The financial and economic posi- 
tion of France is stronger just now 
than that of any other European 
country; and, indeed, it is strong @Harris & Ewing 
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freedom of commerce and can tolerate the external 
tariff barriers. Those who know how to make use of 
statistics are looking forward with a high degree of 
interest to one of the most important of the present 
year’s public undertakings. This is the fifteenth decen- 
nial census of the United States. At first the census 
was little more than a count of noses. It was required 
by the Constitution in order to apportion membership 
in the lower House of Congress. But from decade to 
decade it has become more elaborate. ‘When the facts 
as collected by the census agents are duly compiled, 
we have an immense amount of information about the 
people, their births and deaths, their occupations, and 
so on. We have exhaustive data upon agriculture, 
manufacturers, and various other matters of an eco- 
nomic character. Wenow run the country statistically, 


THIS YEAR the cen- 


— Grow th sus will be taken 
of American aie adie cal 
ay Population ' ’ 


-an army of enumer- 
ators, perhaps approaching 
100,000 (there were 87,000 ten 
years ago) will entér the field. The 
ordinary force of about 700 people 
in the permanent census bureau at 
Washington will be expanded al- 
most tenfold for as long a time as 
the reports from the states and 
local districts are being counted, 
tabulated, and classified. Women 
will be more largely employed this 
year than ever before, not only as 
enumerators, but in the important 
posts of supervision. The Director 
of the Census is Mr. William M. 
Steuart of Michigan, with Mr. 
James A. Hill of New Hampshire 


4 : WILLIAM M. STEUART : . ° 
enough to be considered with much The Director of the Census can look back upon as assistant. It is estimated that a 








respect by American lawmakers as 
well as American bankers and 
manufacturers. The essential griev- 


his own service in five decennial enumerations 

besides the one for which he is now preparing. 

He was for many years chief statistician for 

manufacturers, becoming Assistant Director for 
the 1920 census and Director in 1921. 


careful count of our people will re- 
sult in finding 122,000,000 within 
the area of the forty-eight states. 





ance of the French Government and 

the French people toward us lies in the confused and 
fumbling methods at Washington, that waste time and 
show inability to reach any sound and intelligent 
conclusions. Our external commerce is a subject not 
to be ignored by tariff makers; and it is unwise to 
strike viciously at lines of trade already established. 


. TARIFFS, OF COURSE, have no magic 
The Fifteenth within themselves. A highly protec- 
Census S00” tive tariff would not enable Iceland to 
to Be Taken raise bananas—unless by importing 

glass and fuel for hot-houses. Each item in a tariff 

schedule that is intended to be directly or indirectly 
protective becomes involved in a state of facts. We 
have vast and varied resources within the United 

States. These diversities of climate and of raw ma- 

terials affect a great territory, and a great body of 
energetic people. With transportation facilities, and 

with the general prevalence of the same type of ma- 
terial civilization and the same habits and standards 
of living, we can afford to maintain our inter-state 


In 1920 the number was 105,710,- 
620. From 1900 to 1910 the increase was 16,000,000. 
From 1910 to 1920 the growth was somewhat less than 
14,000,000. It is estimated that the growth for the 
decade now ending will exceed 16,000,000. An aggre- 
gate increase of 46,000,000 within the thirty years of 
the present century is one of the most significant cir- 
cumstances in modern history. 


IN THE YEAR OF LINCOLN’S ELECTION 

Some . (1860), a little more than 250 years 
Comp aralive after the first settlement of the United 
Figures States at Jamestown, Virginia, our 
total population was 31,443,321. This of course in- 
cluded all the southern states and both races. Policies 
of all kinds have to be considered in relation to the 
changes of which population growth is only one. The 
total population of France is perhaps 41,000,000, this 
including two or three million Italians and other im- 
migrants who have gone there since the Great War. 
Our growth becomes the more impressive when it is 
kept in mind that we have gained since 1900 con- 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER RECEIVES THE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


Two Cabinet officers, two Senators, and an Ambassador are in this group. 


From left to right the men are: Charles Francis Adams, vagy of 
rom 


the Navy; David Reed, Senator from Pennsylvania; Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State; the President; Joseph T. Robinson, Senator 


Arkansas; and Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico. 


The two remaining members of the delegation—General Dawes and Hugh Gibson, 


our Ambassadors at London and Brussels were to join their colleagues at London. 


siderably more than the entire population of the 
French Republic. We have no accurate estimates of 
the growth of British population since the census of 
1921; but it is within bounds to assume that the ag- 
gregate population of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland does not outnumber the 46,000,000 
Americans who make up the excess over our total num- 
ber as shown in 1900. Having lost Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, eastern Prussia to Poland, and a part of 
Silesia to Poland also, the German Republic, never- 
theless, had a population in 1925 of more than 62,000,- 
000; and this total has increased considerably since 
that date. The estimated population of Italy, four 
years ago, somewhat exceeded 40,000,000. The Polish 
Republic as now constituted had a population several 
years ago of not less than 30,000,000. We give these 
figures merely for purposes of comparison. 


PresIpENT Hoover bade Godspeed to 
his international naval mission, with 
fervent hopes and with a striking de- 
gree of assurance regarding the success 
of the London conference. Our official contingent 
sailed on the George Washington from New York 
January 9, and the conference was to open on January 
21. After preliminary sessions at the House of Lords, 
the conference was to settle itself comfortably in St. 
James’s Palace, which is the London residence of the 
Prince of Wales. Secretary Stimson as head of our 
delegation was expecting to have personal conferences 
upon his arrival in London with the statesmen leading 


Talking of 
Navies at 
London 


the French and Italian groups. The Japanese dele- 
gates had already been in close touch with our govern- 
ment, as they sojourned at Washington before sailing. 
Mr. Frank H. Simonds, whose article in our pages this 
month is devoted to the conference, foresees practical 
difficulties. This is not because of differences between 
the United States and Great Britain, and not because 
of the desire of Japan for a better relative position, but 
rather because of the determination of France to play 
a part wholly different from that which was assigned to 
her in the Washington conference of eight years ago. 
France had already faced the London conference with 
something like an ultimatum; and the prospects have 
been made the more uncertain and difficult by the un- 
willingness of France to concede to Italy the naval 
parity in the Mediterranean that Mussolini demands. 
Some readers have at times regretted what they call 
the pessimistic tendency of Mr. Simonds, while con- 
ceding his sincerity and his remarkable knowledge of 
international affairs. It is to be remembered that he is 
purposely trying to have the reader understand what 
difficulties are to be encountered. He refuses to live 
in a fools’ paradise, and tries to have his readers keep 
their minds open. 


ARE WE THEN TO THINK President 
Bri Hoover and Premier MacDonald are 
Vv si merelv taking counsel with their noble 
onns aspirations? In what terms shall we 
record either success or failure when the conference 
breaks up? The answer is that such conferences must 


Time 
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be judged through the perspectives of time. We have 
previously stated in these editorial pages that changes 
for the better are coming about through new motives. 
It will matter less about signed compacts concerning 
the tonnage of warships and the caliber. of their guns. 
When Mr. Simonds alludes to the Washington confer- 
ence as a failure, he uses that dismal word to apply 
technically to certain things that were hoped for but 
not accomplished in the mathematical sense. We are 
giving space to an article of some length by Mr. 
Kawakami, a Japanese publicist of repute, because it 
proves—indirectly but none the less impressively— 
that in some highly important aspects the Washington 
conference was a splendid success. It marked the be- 
ginnings of a new era of friendliness between the 
people of Japan and those of the United States. It 
cleared away suspicions of hidden and sinister designs. 
The Japanese delegates in December felt perfectly at 
home in talking at Washington about what they 
thought would be the right thing for the London con- 
ference to attempt. Mr. Kawakami knows that he can 
write for the readers of this periodical without having 
it thought that he is engaged in propaganda. 


THE GOOD RELATIONS between Japan 
and the United States rest upon a 
broad basis of mutual interest.. The 
value of the Washington conference 
consisted mainly in its helping to clear the atmosphere 
and to give opportunity for good-will and common- 
sense to prevail. The agreements of the Washington 
conference, therefore, were stepping-stones. We have 
gained almost ten years of experience since that con- 
ference was called in 1921. With China torn and dis- 
tracted by her years of civil war, it is plain to see that 
the agreements of the Washington conference as related 
to the integrity of China have had a most wholesome 
effect. All the naval powers are sincerely hoping that 
China may acquire a firm and unified government, and 
bring order out of political chaos. Not one of these 
naval powers has been trying to take advantage of 
China’s difficulties by seizing opportunities to extend 
its own empire at the expense of China’s future in- 
tegrity of domain or of sovereignty. This fact belongs 
on the credit side of the Washington conference. 


Gains in the 
Pacific 
Regions 


AustTrAtiA, New ZEALAND, South 
Rivalries Africa and India have been gainers 

p and not losers by virtue of the deci- 

in the East sions of the Washington conference. 
South Africa has now set up its own legation at Wash- 
ington, and is entering upon its career as an independ- 
ent member, not only of the League of Nations but also 
of the larger family of governments and peoples, with 
not the slightest danger from any external source. It 
is no more dependent for security upon the British 
navy than upon the navy of Switzerland. This is true 
simply because there is peace in the regions of the 
Pacific and the South Seas, supported by the good-will 
of all govérnments and peoples. The world has ad- 
vanced from the naval agreements of the Washington 
conference. ‘The acceptance of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, which renounces force as an instrument of policy, 
controls public opinion. 


No Naval 
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CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, the most intelli- 


ee gent nation in the world is the one 
Slowl that finds it hardest to believe that 
wey new motives affect the rest of the 


world. Englishmen had for generations held that 
their navy must dominate the seas; and they find it 
almost impossible to throw off the delusion. For a 
long time they acted firmly upon the dictum that the 
British navy must equal in ships and fighting power 
the aggregate strength of the three navies next in rank 
—and preferably of the four next. It was not until 
the period of the entente cordiale between England 
and France under the late King Edward that British 
policy began to drift a little from the three-power 
standard toward that of something more than a two- 
power rule. While not feeling much fear of war with 
the United States, it shocked the British sense of their 
vested right to control the oceans when President 
Wilson, after his experience of Europe in 1919, boldly 
asked Congress to build the most powerful navy in the 
world. The advice was accepted, and the battleship 
program was moving us rapidly toward the first rank. 
At the Washington conference Secretary Hughes waved 
the olive branch in the face of Lord Balfour, and spoke 
the fateful word “parity.” This meant: No further 
competition, and a starting-point from which navies 
might be safely scaled down. It meant an ultimate 
recognition of the freedom of the seas, and the 
abandonment of aggressive naval attitudes. 


THE WASHINGTON CoNFERENCE ended 
with agreements about the great float- 
ing arsenals called battleships, but 
with no compact about smaller ves- 
sels, because of its inability to satisfy the French. 
As between Great Britain and the United States, we 
supposed that the principle of naval equality would 
never again be disputed. The United States scrapped 
battleships that were partly built, in which scores of 
millions of dollars had been invested. Since we have 
not needed those ships, it is clear that we have saved 
the immense sum that their completion would have 
cost, besides the expense of maintaining them for a 
decade. This parity agreement has thus far saved us 
possibly a round quarter-of-a-billion dollars. From the 
treasury standpoint, therefore, the Washington confer- 
ence in its immediate effects has not been a failure. 
Meanwhile, with the battleship program checked the 
British began enormously to expand their fleet of swift 
and powerful armed cruisers. How far we are behind 
them in that class, our readers will understand when 
they turn to Mr. Simond’s article. President Coolidge 
tried to reach a cruiser agreement with Great Britain 
in a conference at Geneva in 1927. It proved a failure 
for the moment, but it was useful as an object lesson. 


Battleships, 
Cruisers, and 
Money 


Tue BritisH Frounp that Uncle Sam 


= Have would stand for no wheedling. Very 

Nothing to : ( 
Lose at properly the Fifteen Cruiser bill was 
London adopted by Congress. When the 


Tories went out and the Labor party 
came in, Premier MacDonald visited Washington in 
a gracious mood.. He conferred with President Hoover 
in the wilds of the Blue Ridge mountains. He met 
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THE BATTLESHIP “ARKANSAS” LEAVES THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD FOR WINTER FLEET MANEUVERS 
This is one of the oldest of eighteen battleships in the United States Navy, completed in 1912. Under the terms of the Washington Conference 
limiting capital ship construction, the Arkansas—or its sister ship, the Florida—will be eligible for replacement in 1934. The London Conference 
will seek to limit cruisers, a type of war vessel lighter and faster; and it will also doubtless deal afresh with battleships. 


many American leaders in a spirit of frankness. He 
proceeded to issue the call for the conference of the five 
leading naval powers. It may last two or three months, 
and it may not settle all the issues as regards relative 
naval strength, submarines, and various technical prob- 
lems. But it will not find the Americans disputing 
with anybody. Our delegation will be on the best of 
terms with all the others. It will use its influence for 
agreements bearing the 1930 date. But it will not 
haggle, or engage in intrigue. If the nations feel in- 
creasingly safe, they will in any case wish to save ship 
money. Confidence is the vital thing to achieve. 


LOOKING A LITTLE AHEAD we find the 
prospect of a boiling political tea- 
kettle. Besides the choice of an en- 
tire House of Representatives and a 
full third of the senatorial body, more than thirty of 
the states will elect governors and state tickets in 
November... This is not to mention the hundreds and 
thousands of contests for membership in legislatures, 
for municipal offices, county positions, and other lesser 
places. Much that is said and done in Congress can 
only be interpreted as having a bearing upon the 
political campaigns, with party primaries and nomi- 
nating conventions occurring a few months hence. 
After their split of 1928 in the south, the Democrats 
have been maneuvering successfully to reunite the fac- 
tions. Senator Simmons holds his place in the party 
councils, whether at Washington or in North Caro- 
lina. Senator Heflin, on the other hand, seems by 
agreement of both factions to have lost his hold upon 
the voters of Alabama. A strong effort will be made 
to. gain Democratic ascendency in the next Congress. 
There are still many Southern Democrats who believe 
strongly in Mr. Hoover and admire his administration. 
But he must look to the North for Congress support. 


Elections 
This 
Year 


THE REGULAR REPUBLICANS are trying 
Sipebiicans to meet the western Progressives half 
: way, as was shown in a striking man- 
Re-Unite? ner on January 8, when Senator 
Smoot, with other regulars like Mr. Moses and Mr. 
Bingham, withdrew their opposition to the choice by 
the “Committee on Committees” of Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette of Wisconsin to fill the vacancy in the 
Finance Committee caused by the retirement of Sena- 
tor Edge. Senator Thomas of Idaho, against whom 
there had been like opposition, was also admitted to 
this influential committee. Through the logic of 
seniority, Senator Borah of Idaho is chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and Senator Norris of 
Nebraska is head of the Judiciary Committee. How- 
ever greatly at times these western Senators may seem 
to be in disagreement with the more orthodox Republi- 
can Senators, they are held in high esteem personally ; 
and it would be a mark of broadmindedness and politi- 
cal intelligence if they should all try to minimize their 
differences, in order to put the full party strength in 
the elections behind the magnificent administration of 
President Hoover. 


Will 


A Report THE COUNTRY HAD EXPECTED by this 
peng ants time some influential reports from the 

En harcanen j Commission on Law Enforcement, of 
which the Hon. George W. Wicker- 

sham is chairman. Particularly, there had been eager- 
ness to have the commission’s findings on the subject 
of prohibition. It was announced early in January 
that a preliminary report was ready. This was trans- 
mitted to Congress on the 13th. President Hoover had 
wished to have the commission’s reports referred to a 
joint committee consisting of three members of each 
House of Congress. But Speaker Longworth on Janu- 
ary 9 explained that this plan would not be accentable 
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because the House already had a standing committee 
available for the study of prohibition enforcement 
problems. This meant no lack of codperation with the 
President and the Wickersham commission. The 
commission among other things proposed the transfer 
of the enforcement from the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Improvement in trial methods for 
minor offences were recommended. Codifying the 
prohibition laws was shown to be needed, with reor- 
ganization of enforcement machinery. 


si WE SHALL AT THIS TIME Offer only 
The Militant a-casual contribution to the discussion 
Coast of recent enforcement happenings. 
Guard For smugglers in coastal waters to 
defy the warnings of government vessels, manned by 
coast guards or revenue officers, is hardly less than a 
reckless invitation to mortal combat. The govern- 
ment’s anti-smuggling craft would be ridiculous if 
unarmed. They would be still more ridiculous if, be- 
ing armed, they were instructed that fast motor boats 
of smugglers should never be fired upon, lest some 
smuggler might be hurt. It is a pity that smugglers 
were killed on December 29, when coast guards fired 
upon a craft named the Black Duck, off the coast near 
Newport, Rhode Island. When policemen are killed 
in combat with crooks, there are some of us who feel 
much keener regret than if the crooks had suffered and 
the policemen had escaped. When men undertake to 
play the game of lawbreaking for profit, they are 
aware of the risks they run. There are too many 
honest people needing help and sympathy, in a nation 
of 122,000,000 souls, for healthy-minded citizens to 
mourn the casualties that beset the criminal classes in 
their constant warfare against orderly society. A 
much higher ratio of casualties would in the end di- 
vert many young criminals to lawful courses. 


THESE REMARKS HAVE NOTHING what- 


mya sine ever to do with prohibition. The dig- 
ps d md 4 nity of the United States Government, 
_— when it undertakes to break up smug- 


gling as a form of piracy, is not to be trifled with. 
The smuggler may always save his skin by surrender- 
ing at discretion. If it is rum that he is importing, he 
will be safer with our typical juries than with the uni- 
formed men of the coast guard. These bootleggers 
are bad sportsmen if they complain when they fight 
and lose. As for the people who have espoused their 
cause so ostentatiously, in Boston and elsewhere, tear- 
ing down coast-guard signs and otherwise insulting 
the Government that they ought to uphold, they are no 
sportsmen at all. They act like cheap anarchists, 
without the sustaining philosophy of the Saccos and 
Vanzettis. This is not to sit in judgment on the facts 
in detail, or to whitewash particular coast guardsmen 
who may have failed at some point in performing their 
sworn duty. It is merely a gospel of ordinary common- 
sense that we are suggesting. And it is a gospel as 
valuable for the East as for people in the South and 
West, who are so often criticized by New Englanders 
for taking the law into their own hands. 
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i It IS MENTALLY SOOTHING to turn 

The Universe away from the fretful and even pas- 
and Our sionate arguments about the control 
Planet of alcoholic beverages, to contemplate 
the majestic cycles through which the starry universe 
has been passing in countless eons. At the Museum of 
Natural History in New York a motion picture was 
shown in January advertised to help toward an under- 
standing of Dr. Einstein’s theories having to do with 
so-called “relativity” in the direction of light-waves 
requiring unthinkable ages to reach our little planet. 
Some fifteen hundred people could be accommodated, 
and thousands tried in vain to enter the hall.. De- 
scending to something more intimate, from these un- 
comprehended astronomical periods, we find ourselves 
more at home with the succession of geologic ages as 
shown by conditions of the earth’s surface. Within a 
few weeks, the news from “Antarctica” has given us a 
sense of acquaintance with a huge new continent, still 
in the glacial period, lying under an accumulated coat 
of ice two or three thousand feet thick. To bring this 
business of cycles still nearer, we are publishing in this 
number an interesting article by Mr. Sayles, a scholarly 
geologist of Harvard University, who shows us the 
results he has reached in studying the geologic history 
that explains the formation of the islands of Bermuda. 


CoMPARED WITH THE PERIopS that Mr. 


Our Little Sayles describes, we find very brief 
Cycles of ; ae ; 
and transient those prehistoric periods 
Current A ; : 
: that the archeologists study, in their 
Business 


attempts to account for the evolution 
of the genus homo. -As for the cycles that Professor 


Irving Fisher and the economists deal with, they are 


almost too swift in their oscillations for serious- 
minded men, who should be thinking in terms of 
eternity, to bother very much about. Silver was sell- 
ing last month at a price that made the quantity con- 
tained in a legal silver dollar worth as bullion only 35 
cents. Prof. Fisher tells us that gold is becoming 
relatively scarce, and that’ its appreciation as a 
measure of value will cause a great deal of business 
trouble within a year or two unless governments deal 
with the problem on scientific principles. Inflated 
money brings troubles, as everybody knows. But the 
troubles caused, on the other hand, by a subtle but 
steady increase in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
with a corresponding downward price-tendency for 
commodities, though not so readily observed, may 
cause much hardship and lead to business depression 
and unemployment. The American Federation of 
Labor announces that we have now about 3,000,000 
people out of employment in the United States, and 
it proposes that an attempt be made to secure accu- 
rate figures for different sections and for various occu- 
pations, simultaneously with the taking of this year’s 
census. Most of this loss of jobs is quite recent and 
the prospects are regarded as encouraging for the re- 
sumption of normal business activity throughout the 
country before mid-summer. British unemployment, 
on the other hand, is a chronic condition, due to 4 
permanent surplus of labor. 
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THE NEW SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT OF NEW YORK CITY 

Four miles north of the old, downtown skyscraper zone this region of tall buildings has 
come. into existence within the last few years. Forty-second: Street is indicated in the 
picture by the only open space between buildings. The tallest structure is the Chrysler 
Building, discussed also on page 130 of this issue. 


CA Record of Current Events 


FROM DECEMBER 12, 1929, TO JANUARY 12, 1930 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 12.—Joseph R. Grundy, head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association, is appointed to fill Vare’s 
senatorial seat. . . . Julius H. Barnes selects twenty men for 
a U. S. Business Council. . .. The House ratifies the Mellon- 
Berenger debt agreement with France. 


December 14.—The Senate adopts a $160,000,000 tax re- 
duction resolution, 63-14. 


December 16.—The Senate ratifies the Mellon-Berenger 
pact for funding France’s $4,025,000,000 debt to’the U. S. 
... President Hoover signs the tax reduction resolution, mak- 
ing temporary reduction in the 1930 tax on incomes. 


December 26.—It is disclosed that the U. S. Treasury re- 
funded $190,164,359 in excess taxes during the last year. 


_ December 30.—Senator Frederick M. Sackett of Kentucky 
is selected as Ambassador to Germany, replacing Jacob Gould 
Schurman. 


January 9.—Secretary Stimson and his American delegates 
sail from New York on the George Washington, bound for 
the London Naval Conference. . . . The House blocks the 
Proposed presentation to Congress of the Wickersham pro- 
hibition report. 


January 10.—A preliminary report of the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission declares that the criminal law en- 
forcement machinery of the country is entirely inadequate. 


January 12.—Governor Roosevelt of New York transmits 
to the Secretary of Commerce a memorandum setting forth 
Projected expenditures for public works by state, cities, and 
counties in New York, totaling $475,000,000, in the nation- 
wide effort to avert business depression. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

December 14.—Chancellor Mueller’s moderate government 
obtains a vote of confidence in the German Reichstag. 

December 20.—The Pope leaves his Vatican area, visiting 
Italian territory for the first time since 1870. 

December 22.—The Young Plan is upheld by the German 
people on a nation-wide referendum; the second in the repub- 
lic’s history. 

December 23.—It is announced that the Fascist League of 
North America will disband January 1. 

December 24.—President Irigoyen of Argentina narrowly 
escapes assassination, motoring through Buenos Aires. 

December 26.—Deputy Souza Filho is shot by a fellow 
member in the Brazilian Parliament. 

December 27.—The French Deputies approve the Young 
Plan and Premier Tardieu’s Rhine policy. 

December 29.—Indian natives demand complete independ- 
ence, as 3000 delegates meet at Lahore. 

January 1.—Dictator De Rivera persuades King Alfonso to 
create a more liberal Spanish government, with one chamber. 

January 2.—Six thousand Italian criminals are freed to 
celebrate the Crown Prince’s approaching wedding. 

January 8.—Crown Prince Humbert of Italy weds Princess 
Marie Jose of Belgium amid Roman splendor. . . . Admiral 
Yang Shu-chuang, Chinese Nationalist navy chief, is kid- 
napped by bandits. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

December 20.—The Prince of Wales receives G. Sokol- 

nikov, first Soviet ambassador to England since the resump- 


tion of diplomatic relations. 
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© Pand A. 
withdrawn. Here at Coblenz the Rhine and the Moselle join. 


December 22.—The Soviet and Mukden Governments sign 
a peace agreement restoring the status quo on the Chinese 
Eastern railway. 

December 27.—The Chinese Nationalists announce the 
abolition of extraterritorial rights for England, France, Japan, 
and the U. S., beginning January 1. 

December 28.—The U. S. and Germany agree to direct 
payments of the $450,000,000 American war claims. 

January 7.—Bulgaria rejects a compromise reparations 
offer at The Hague. 

. January 11.—Philip Snowden, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, begs German delegates to reach an agreement on 
details of the Young Plan, adding that he has no desire to 
spend the rest of his life at The Hague. 





GERMAN MILITARY POLICE SALUTE AS COBLENZ IS EVACUATED 


This German city on the Rhine had been occupied by foreign troops for eleven years, under the 
terms of the Armistice. The Americans withdrew in omg 1928, and now the French have 

here the police are standing is the 
famous fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, which dominates the city. 


known flyer, is killed in a Georgia crash, 

January 11.—An encyclical by Pope 
Pius condemns modern tendencies jn 
the public education of youth and re- 
asserts the Church’s obligation of over- 
sight. 

January 12.—The president of Yale 
announces additional gifts by Edward §S. 
Harkness (understood to exceed $12, 
000,000) to insure the completion of the 
quadrangle system of dormitories and 
thus revive the social advantages of the 
small Yale College of earlier genera. 
tions. 


OBITUARY 


December 12.—Dr. J. Harris Rogers, 

radio inventor, 79. 

December 15.—Reverend Ford C. Ott- 
man, Presbyterian leader, 70. 

December 17.—General Gomes da 
Costa, Portuguese ex-dictator, 67. 

December 18.—George W. Baxter, 

former Governor of Wyoming, 75... . 

Reverend Lucient Lee Kinsolving, Epis- 

copal Bishop of Brazil, 67. ; 

December 20.—Emile Loubet, ex- 

President of France, 91. 

December 21.—Judge Henry D. Clay- 
- ton, author of the Clayton anti-trust act, 

72. . . . Isaac Lee Patterson, Governor 
of Oregon, 70 (see page 142). 

December 24.—Congressman Elmer O. Leatherwood of 
Utah, 57. . . . Leroy Percy, former Senator from Missi- 
sippi, 68. 

December 31.—Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati newspaper pub- 
lisher and brother of Chief Justice Taft, 86. 

January 3.—Clare Briggs, famous cartoonist, 54. 

January 6.—Jean Francis Webb, inventor, 81. 

Jan. 7.—Luke Dillon, champion of Irish freedom, 80. 

January 9.—Edward W. Bok, editor and philanthropist, 66. 

January 12.—Dr. Carl A. Hamann, distinguished Cleveland 
surgeon, 61. 









OTHER OCCURRENCES 


December 16.—Major Larre-Borges 
and Lieutenant Challe, flying from Se- SB 
ville, Spain, to Montevideo, Uruguay, wet 
crash unharmed in a Brazilian jungle. ‘tO 

December 18.—The Bermuda liner a 
Fort Victoria is rammed off New York 
by the liner Algonquin, all 225 passen- 
gers being saved, but the ship sinks. 

December 20.—Congressman W. K. 
Kaynor of Massachusetts, with four 
others, is killed in an airplane crash at 
Washington, D. C. 

December 24.—The White House ex- 
ecutive offices burn, the President’s 
papers being rescued. 

December 29.—U. S. coast guards off 
New London capture three heavily laden 
rum runners, killing three smugglers. 

January 1—A Curtiss “Tanager” bi- 
plane wins the $100,000 Guggenheim 
prize for “fool-proof” airplanes, after 
many tests. 









































January 3—The House wing of the 
National Capitol catches fire, but the 
blaze is extinguished with small loss. 


January 9.—Mrs. Neva Paris, well 











CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT WELCOMES JAPAN’S NAVAL DELEGATES 
These Japanese diplomats crossed the American continent on their way from Tokyo to London in 
January, and they paid courtesy calls in Washington. From left to right in the group are: H. Saito, 
Admiral Takarabe, Mr. Taft, Reijiro Wakatsuki, and the Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 


Katsuji Debuchi. 
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aricatures of the Month 
Selections from Publications All Over the World 











US SENATE, DISGUISED 
AS WHOLE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT WHERE TO 
SIR? 








“SENATORIAL CHAIR, 
MASQUERADING AS 
THE STEERING WHEEL 
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PLAYING PRESIDENT 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines) 
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ALL RIGHT ! IF You KNow 
So GoL DERNED MUCH, 
“ret. ME_HOW | TO 

Manace IT § 





EASY ENOUGH TO CRITICIZE! 
By Shafer, in the Times-Star (Cincinnati) 





LET'S SEE You 
FIT THESE TEETH 
W THs ANIMAL! 








“ANYTHING ELSE I CAN FIX?” 


OFFER THE JOB TO BORAH 


(Center) 
By Marcus, in the Times (New York) DOESN’T KNOW WHAT HE’S MISSING By Ireland, in the Dispatch (Columbus) 
By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) 


Senator Borah of Idaho furnishes a subject for the cartoonists 
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LOBBYING HERE AND ABROAD A FASCIST REUNION 
Uncle Sam (peevishly, to Germany): ‘My Shearer scandal is much worse The Italian (to the admiring German reactionary): ‘My Tyrolese slave — 
than your Sklarek case; you can’t hope to equal it!” [The Sklarek here speaks German. He'll be our interpreter.” [A reminder of Italian 
brothers were recently involved in a notorious German graft investigation. ] methods in German South Tyrol.] 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 











UNCLE SAM:. “GIVE ME A FEW STEPPING STONES AND EUROPE WILL BE MINE!” 
An Italian comment on the proposed floating airports spanning the Atlantic 
: From IJ/ ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 
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RUSSIAN SATIRE 
FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA Social Democrat: “Hi! Hil The Soviets are 


Very well satisfied with their present possession of the globe. breaking the Kellogg Pact!” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From Pravda (Moscow) 
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Caricatures of the Month 
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WALL STREET IN RUINS WHO OWNS THE SOUTH POLE ANYWAY? 
The Golden Calf totters in his sacred shrine. Has Admiral Byrd started another international argument? 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 














BUT DON’T FORGET THE LITTLE LADY! 
Dark views are held by many commentators as to the outcome of the London Conference. 
From John Bull (London) 














Se feat. 
1s THOSE MIGHTY NAVIES When will dictator Pilsudski swallow the 
Uncle Sam is inclined to magnify the fleets of the world according to this sarcastic Italian view. helpless Polish Parliament? 
From J1,‘420’ (Florence, Italy) From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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INDIA DEMANDS COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE FROM BRITISH RULE 


John Bull (as a German cartoonist represents him): ‘In order to save the flag, I’d better release 
my little Indian pet.” 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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PREPARING FOR THE NEXT BIG REDUCTION SALE 
An optimistic English view of the London Conference, 
From the Daily Express (London) 
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ANOTHER SCRAP op 
: PAPER? 


Monsieur Briand rescue, 
the crumpled Young Pla, 
from the mire as D; 
Schacht, German financiaj 
expert, spurns it, 
From Le Rire (Paris) 


then 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


Nervous France fancies she sees—not the peace: 
ful German peasant but—the formidable “field. 
gray” figure of the World War. 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, 


Fascist 


THE THREE DISGRACES 


ridicule of 
democracy, England’s unemployment, an 


France’s 


olland) 


ramen’ 
roe d Uncle 


Sam’s Wall Street crash. 
From JI ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 
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PROGRESS IN THE AGRICULTURAL WEST JUST AS THE LONDON CONFERENCE GETS UNDER WAY 
“Who said the farm board wouldn’t get anywhere!” John Bull rushes to the aid of his Indian lion cub, 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines) By Darling, in the Herald Tribune © (New York) 
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THE “CUT-IN” DRIVER IS STILL WITH US ‘ WHAT TO DO WITH THE FILIPINO? 
The tariff may be “ditched” again. Has Uncle Sam a moral obligation to keep him? 
By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) By Westerman, in the Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) 















PEACE-TIME WAR 


Below are state militiamen on 
guard at a prison. Right, convicts 
in the exercise yard of the Colorado 
State Prison, the day after a riot 
that cost thirteen lives. 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


[) eee HIGH, gray walls top a pla- 
teau in one of the loneliest regions of the 
Adirondack Mountains in New York State. Among 
the criminal element it is known as the American 
Siberia. In winter the suitability of this sobriquet is 
quite apparent. Snows pile against its stone but- 
tresses and fill its yards. Only the tall, smoke-black- 
ened stack of the prison factory and the peaked roofs 
of lookout towers show above the white expanse to 
mark the penal plant where 1500 of New York’s most 
desperate criminals are kept. They are watched over 
by 145 guards who, for their unpleasant work and iso- 
lation, receive less than the wage earned by most vil- 
lage policemen. 

Within the prison is a row of twenty-six cells where 
transgressors against prison rules are put away. The 
inmates see no human faces except those of fellow 
prisoners and guards. ‘They hear as little as they see. 
The thick soles of guards’ brogans scraping across iron 
gratings overhead is about all they hear. The men 
confined in this row of cells are, in prison vernacular, 
“taking the ice-house cure.” 

They are really only a little more unfortunate 
than convicts in the prison yard. Dannemora is too 
remote from beaten arteries of traffic, and too costly 
to reach, to attract visitors. Under these circum- 
stances “ice house” solitude is little worse than ordi- 
|, nary confinement. Convicted men beg not to be sent 
54 














evolt Among 


“I am sitting on a volcano,” said 
prison revolt last year. Volcanoes 


to Dannemora. Some have expressed a willingness to 
take longer sentences, even life, rather than go there. 

When three convicts were killed and six wounded in 
an attempt to destroy the prison by fire and escape 
across the mountains—in itself an almost futile en- 
terprise—it was generally believed they were protest- 
ing against the isolation. This attempt occurred on 
July 22, 1929. 

Six weeks later three convicts were slain and four 
escaped from New York’s 112-year-old prison in Au- 
burn, N. Y., after firing the prison factory buildings. 
Fifty men were implicated in this outbreak and put 
in solitary confinement in “Punishment Row.” It 
could not be said that the perpetrators were protesting 
against isolation, for although antiquated and unfit for 
human habitation Auburn is dubbed “the camp” by 
seasoned criminals. Men beg to be sent to Auburn. as 
they beg not to be sent to Dannemora. 

Auburn prison walls rise out of the heart of the city. 
Friends and relatives of the inmates live in rented 
homes near the prison. It is not uncommon to hear 
of, or see, convicts’ families and friends mingling with 
the households of prison employees. Poor food and 
overcrowding but not isolation were given as the mo- 
tive for the outbreak. 

The Auburn warden, Colonel E. S. Jennings, gravely 
informed a prison investigating committee that he was 
“sitting on the edge of a live volcano.” Specifically 

































Missing Men 


a warden shortly before the sixth major 
still smolder in our jails. Why? 





he had in mind the fifty dangerous, thwarted inmates 
of “Punishment Row” and the fact also that the burn- 
ing of factory buildings left most of the 1754 prison- 
ers with nothing to do but think of their misery, and 
hope and plan, as desperate convicts do, “for the big 
break.” In crime everything is a break, bad breaks 
if you are caught, good breaks if you beat the case. 

Scarcely a week later convicts in the Federal prison 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, tried to shoot their way to 
freedom. The leader of the mutiny was killed, and 
three of his mates were wounded. Too much spa- 
ghetti on the prison menu was given as the chief cause 
for the outbreak. Among convicts who get little vari- 
ation from a steady diet of beans, the spaghetti mo- 
tive brought derisive snickers. Before this same week 
ended two convicts were killed trying to lead a mutiny 
in the State Prison at Lansing, Kansas. Poor food 
again was given as the cause. 

Along the prison front comparative quiet reigned 
until October 3, when six hundred convicts revolted in 
the State Prison at Canon City, Colorado. Eight 
guards were killed and their bodies cast out from the 
windows of an upper cell as a warning to the guards 
below. Five of the convict rioters destroyed them- 
selves when the plot failed. The cause was given as 
general unrest. Whatever the true cause it began to 
appear that the problem immediately before prison 
Investigating commissions was not how reform might 
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THE WRECKAGE 
At left are the ruins of prison 
shops after the first of two 
attempted breaks at Auburn 
Prison in New York. Below 
is an Illinois convict who 
escaped but was caught again. 












be effected among prisoners, but rather whether prison 
walls could be made to hold convicts if they decided 
to get out. There seemed to be some doubt about this. 


HEN THE VOLCANO upon whose edge Colonel 
Jennings said he was sitting again gushed 
forth death, disaster, and terror. 

On the morning of December 11 Warden Jennings 
was returning from the prison kitchen, where all wise 
wardens go when there are rumblings of discontent. 
In prison kitchens are many trusties who hear the 
rumbling before wardens do and sometimes unbosom 
themselves to prison officials. The warden had 
reached a stairway. Out of a dark recess a convict 
flashed. The warden felt the hard steel of a gun bar- 
rel against his stomach. 

“Not a move or a word or I kill you,” the wielder 
of the gun whispered to the warden. Instantly two 
convicts, one brandishing a long dirk and the other 
flourishing an open razor, flanked the warden. He 
was ordered to lead the trio to “Punishment Row” 
where the fifty prisoners, the core of the volcano, were 
in solitary confinement. 

The warden marched ahead. On reaching “Punish- 
ment Row” three guards were overpowered and 
théir guns taken from them. They were ordered to 
open the cells. Fifty convicts burst out of the dun- 


geons. The warden and the guards, handcuffed to- 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


Above are prisoners at Clinton Prison, Danne- 

mora, New York, forming into lines for return 

to their cells after recreation. Right, shops of 

the same prison after last summer's desperate 
but futile battle for freedom. 


gether in approved police fashion, 
were taken to a rear hall where 
they were joined by other manacled 
guards. 

Sullivan, a hulking, twenty-to- 
twenty-one year inmate, and Paw- 
lack, a lifer, seemed to be spokes- 
men for the rioters. Sullivan or- 
dered the captive colonel and 
guards into a cell. 

“Just send out word to the guards in front to let us 
pass out,” said Sullivan to the warden. “Outside we'll 
put you into an auto, take you out into the country 
and dump you, alive. But if we die, you die, see?” 
Sullivan thrust a piece of brown paper at Jennings. 
On it were scribbled instructions to let the convicts 
out the front gate. Jennings was ordered to sign it. 
He refused. 

“There ain’t much more we can do to you,” Pawlak 
spoke up. “Sign or ——.” He flashed his gun under 
the warden’s eyes. The warden signed. The note was 
passed through the cell bars. There was no response 
to it. Sullivan and his armed mob became more men- 
acing in their impatience. Then Chaplain Cleary, the 
white-haired prison priest, came up. As he ap- 
proached, the convicts’ guns were leveled at him. 
Triggers were cocked. Still he came on. He began 
to plead with the convicts. ‘“You’re doomed to fail- 
ure,” he said. “Give up this attempt and go back to 
your places.” 

Sullivan spoke. “I’m a Catholic,” he said. “I’d 
like to do what you say, but this thing has gone this 
far and must finish.” He shifted his eyes at the war- 
den and handcuffed hostages. “And if we die, they 
do too,” he added. 

Shots sounded in a distant corridor. News flashed 
through the prison that Principal Keeper George A. 
Durnford had been killed when he courageously re- 
fused to surrender his keys to the outer gate. There 
was a volley of gunfire in another corridor, and 





Keeper David Winny broke 
through a leaden hail from con- 
victs’ revolvers and reached a tele- 
phone. Its wires were cut. He 
found another telephone and sent 
word for the State Police troopers, 
who rushed to the prison in motor 
cars. A call was sent out for 
State Militia and a skeleton com- 
pany of guardsmen started for the 
prison. Tear-gas bombs were dis- 
patched in airplanes by the New 
York City Police Department. 
Auburn citizens, armed with the 

















accouterments of primitive civilian warfare, flocked to 
the prison and surrounded it. 

Still staring into the muzzles of convicts’ cocked re- 
volvers Father Cleary continued to plead. The killing 
of Durnford meant that murder had been done. This 
made Sullivan and his mob more eager to get out, 
and more desperate. The priest warned of troopers 
and civilians outside. The convicts greeted this an- 
nouncement sullenly. 

Outside the walls, Captairi Stephen McGrath and 
forty-three gray-clad State Troopers tried to storm the 
main gate but found it locked and no one at hand to 
let them in. Since the keys were in possession of the 
captive warden and the murdered principal keeper no 
one could unlock the gate. Presently a guard ap- 
peared within the gate and through the bars handed 
the note from Jennings to Captain McGrath, who 
rushed to a telephone and read it to Dr. Raymond 
Kieb, commissioner of correction, at Albany, the state 
capital. 

“Go in and get them,” was Kieb’s blunt reply. A 
little later, acting Governor Herbert Lehman sent 
word that there would be no compromise and no 
capitulation, even if the warden and guards were held 
as hostages. 

Unable to enter, McGrath ordered his men to scale 
the walls and plant their machine-guns where their 
fire could sweep the prison yard. As yet no rioters 
had appeared in the yard. 

To force them into the open, strategy was resorted 
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to. Father Cleary had to be de- 
ceived. He was told that the prison 
officials had decided to capitulate. 
He was asked to carry this news to 
Sullivan and his crew. To carry 
this strategy still further, Mc- 
Grath’s men brought up motor cars 
to the main gate and left them with 
their engines running—a tempting 
bait to the convicts inside who had 
been told by the priest that capitu- 
lation was in order. 

Unaware of this strategy, Father 
Cleary relayed the message to the 
convicts. Forcing the warden and 
handcuffed guards 
to walk ahead of 
them as_ shields, 
the rioters left the 
prison corridor and 
entered the yard. 
The main gate and 
the motor cars 
were but a few 





yards away. 
Theconvicts 
were met by a 


blinding cloud of 
tear-gas, and they 
answered with a 
volley of shots 
fired at the troop- 
ers on the walls. 
Jennings and his 
men lunged 
through the cloud 
of gas and col- 
lapsed. Sullivan 
hurled himself 
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BLOOD AND FLAMES 
Mutinous prisoners in last year’s attempted jail breaks 
stopped at neither arson nor bloodshed in their brutal 
efforts to escape. Above, Colorado State Prison in 
flames. Left, a recaptured convict at Auburn Prison. 





predatory crime behind him. There is 
a special significance to his plea if one 
cares to search deeper than is customary 
—or sometimes possible—for motives 
for prison outbreaks. 

Freedom, of course, was what lay 
ahead of the men who participated in 
the 1929 chain of outbreaks, although 
the motive widely ascribed was protest 
against poor food, overcrowding, priv- 
ileges to the few, and the harsh provi- 
sion of the Baumes Law which sends a 
New York felon to prison for the rest of 
his life upon conviction of a fourth 
felony. Three prison riots in New York 








through the gas 
and reached the 
clear zone. He looked up at the troopers on the walls, 
quickly leveled his gun at them, but, as he pressed the 
trigger, he fell face downward, shot dead by a trooper. 
Other convicts were felled by the gas. Others beat a 
hasty retreat to cover, exchanging shots with troop- 
ers as they went along. A few made for a far wall, 
formed human pyramids to scale it, but were mowed 
down by machine-gun fire. A state of siege followed. 
The convicts gave up. 

The curtain of night fell upon a smoldering though 
not necessarily an extinct volcano. The casualties 
were nine dead, including the principal keeper and 
eight convicts. Twelve were wounded—six guards, 
three state troopers, and three convicts. None of the 
Noters got beyond the outer gate. Jennings was car- 
red out of the prison to his home, unconscious. 

Pawlak, the lifer, was among those killed. Just be- 
fore a trooper’s bulle: ended his life he had addressed 
the warden in a pleading voice. 

“We'll certainly have to kill you, if they try to kill 
us,” he said. “Come on now, Warden, let’s all go out 
together and we'll all win out.” 

Win what? Pawlak had a long career of bold 


seemed to many to indicate that the 
protest was mainly against the Baumes Law, which 
filled prisoners with a desperate hopelessness. Yet 
only a few of the rioters in New York were victims 
of this law; and there were no such laws in effect in 
the prisons of Kansas, Colorado, and six other prisons 
where minor outbreaks occurred in 1929. 

If the six major revolts are grouped and studied in 
their relation to the brief space of five successive 
months in 1929, together with the fact that a convict 
pleaded “let us all go out together and we'll all win 
out,” one may glimpse the special significance which 
attaches to the chain of revolts. Improper prison con- 
ditions always have been ascribed as causes for prison 
outbreaks. Yet there may be other causes arisizg out 
of changed conditions in the world outside of prisons. 

Convicts’ excuses and pretexts for their conduct are 
not always the most credible evidence. Yet to say 
that the desperate men who participated in the half 
dozen revolts were doing so to attract public attention 
to the insufferable conditions in prisons is to accuse 
the seasoned professional criminal of motives which 
border upon the altruistic, a charge to which they will 
not openly or covertly plead guilty. 
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This type of criminal has been in and out of prisons 
through most of their youth and manhood. On the 
outside they sleep in box-cars, trucks, speakeasies, 
stables, and squalid quarters, in daily fear of the law 
and death. They pick up food on the run in what the 
underworld calls “grease spots,” where the fare is even 
worse than that in prisons. They are inured to con- 
vict life before they reach prisons. 

And not one of the participants in the series of 1929 
outbreaks was an amateur or first termer—embezzlers, 
forgers, or men serving their first term for crimes of 
passion. To such men, whose mentalities are of a 
higher order, the tamest, best-equipped, and most per- 
fectly managed prison is repugnant. If this type of 
inmate revolted, the act might reasonably be attrib- 
uted to some measure of altruism or martyrdom, a 
desire, through organized revolt, to protest against 
vile prison conditions and call public attention to 
them. Penitent, conscious of their wrongs, intelligent 
enough to comprehend the purpose of penal incarcera- 
tion, and hopeful of reform, they have something to 
win im prison, namely, redemption. 

The seasoned veteran of crime, scorning redemption, 
has everything to win by getting outside. And what 
was so particularly alluring about the outside of 
prison in 1929 to rouse these men to maniacal out- 
breaks which cost many of them their lives? 


HE PICTURE just outside American prisons, 

when viewed through the eyes of men who 
have given up their lives to lawlessness, was as attrac- 
tive to them as the Klondike was to the hordes of men 
who staked their lives on getting to the gold country. 
The underworld outside of prisons in 1929 approached 
the lure of a Golconda, and is still somewhat in that 
golden state—viewed, of course, from the standpoint 
of the man who thrives on crime. That there have 
been in recent years rich pickings for this element of 
society, and a breakdown of authority and criminal 
justice, seems not to be doubted in the most authentic 
quarters, 

Long before 1929 Chief Justice Taft warned that 
“the administration of criminal justice in the United 
States was a disgrace to civilization.” In May, 1929, 
the National Economic League gave substantial sup- 
port to Mr. Taft’s warning by declaring that the 
most important problem facing America, transcending 
even Prohibition, the World Court, and Farm Relief, 
was that of disrespect for the law and the breakdown 
of our administration of justice. The president of 
the American Bar Association in 1929 reiterated these 
findings. 

The desperate, professional criminal in prison may 
not read a word of English to comprehend the import 
of these warnings. He is a grim realist learning by 
experience and observation. If there has been a 
breakdown in criminal justice and increased lawless- 
ness, it is his own world, the underworld, that has 
brought it about and thrives on it. The only barrier 
that prevents him from participating in the “clean 
up” are prison bars. 

Perhaps the best picture of the workings of the pro- 
fessional criminal mind in prison, and the effect of the 
alluring conditions on the outside upon his distorted 
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philosophy will be furnished by the story of an ex. 
inmate of a prison who was present before and after 
one of the 1929 revolts, and who does not expect ever 
to return. He was one of those unfortunate men of 
college training who tried to pave a way to quick for. 
tune via the race track. He is one of those upon 
whom prison confinement has had the effect society 
intended. 

“People on the outside are not quite in touch with 
the operation of the professional criminal mind in. 
side prisons,” he said, “although strangely enough they 
live in the midst of the landscape which unfortunately 
is proving more and more attractive to the criminal, 


FE OR INSTANCE you read that in twelve months, 
from 1928 to 1929, 7000 hold-ups were 
committed in four states, netting their perpetrators 
the magnificent sum of $22,000,000. Only 12 per cent. 
of the robbers were apprehended, and less than 2 per 
cent. of these were convicted. Only 5 per cent. of the 
stolen property was recovered. It would appear from 
this that men who steal large sums get away with it. 

“Tf there is any doubt about it, one may turn toa 
recent statement by Warden Lawes of Sing Sing. He 
reveals that of 108 professional criminals received in 
Sing Sing, twenty profited in no financial way from 
their crimes; seventeen got amounts less than $100 in 
value; twenty-one succeeded in stealing about $250 
each; and the property stolen by the rest was recov- 
ered. It’s not strange then, in view of this situation, 
to find the professional thief in prison calculating 
that the thing to do when he gets out is to go after 
bigger and better swags. For the more he steals the 
less chance there is of his conviction. You may try to 
drum it into his head that he can’t win, but he’ll floor 
you with the figures. 

“And the figures are many and alarming. The con- 
vict may not read them. He doesn’t have to to get 
their meaning. He knows from contact with the un- 
derworld that they are true. 

“For instance, in St. Louis 84 per cent. of murderers 
are not captured, and in Chicago the chances are 16 
to 1 that a murderer will not be captured. He is 
aware that an underworld that can stand seven men 
up against the wall of a garage and massacre them in 
seven minutes in 1929, without anyone being caught, 
must be in a dominant position. He is encouraged 
by the fact that while police departments and courts 
have doubled in personnel and cost in a decade, more 
criminals escape than ever. His world is in its ascend- 
ency. He grows restive to get out and rejoin it. He 
feels that if he was out now he’d get that long-looked- 
for break. 

“He hears about police magistrates sitting in the 
same banquethall with professional thieves, where the 
subject of conversation among the thieves is reposses- 
sion of a written murder contract. He understands 
from this why it is that in the courts presided ovet 
by these magistrates more than 65 per cent. of all 
charges made against criminals are thrown out. 

“He hears about judges and prosecutors in high 
places who are deeply involved in grave scandals af- 
fecting their official integrity, but who are permitted 
to resign and never prosecuted for their offenses 
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gainst public trust. He figures that politics protect 
wich officeholders, and that the first move for him 
shen he gets out, through a break or otherwise, is to 
onnect with a political machine that is in alliance 
ith the underworld. These alliances have been all 
oo frequent in 1929 in most of the large and many 
»f the small cities. 

“Then he hears about powerful men defrauding the 
povernment of vast parts of its public domain, and 
not one of them going to jail except an impoverished 


the talk about prison reform. But that has been 
going on for years. It has a distinct value to him. It 
misdirects public attention from his true purpose in 
trying to break—the desperate dash for the outer 
Golconda. 

“The saddest part is that after a prison revolt the 
ones who suffer most and suffer unjustly are the men 
trying hardest to pay the price of their wrongdoing so 
that they may go back into society and face life 
anew, determined. to live as honest men. 


nd feeble government 


ficer, although the - 


ighest court in the land 
had branded the power- 
ul men as conspirators. 
e learns of one man of 
peat wealth permitted 
0 leave prison on the 
pretext that his services 
bs a pharmacist were 
eeded on the outside, 
ns though there was a 
earth of competent 
pharmacists to fill the 
eed. With proper con- 
ections on the outside 
and plenty of money he 
an beat the game if 
thers do. 

“That’s his reasoning. 
Then he reads in news- 
papers of 1929 the bald 
statement from a repu- 
able business man in 
one of our largest cities 
hat ‘since I employed a 
acketeering organiza- 
in to protect me its 
protection is so efficient 
that I have no further 





INFLAMMABLE 
a 


By Bishop, in the 
St. Louis Star 


qF CRIMES against property and person go on 
unchecked, the very vitals of social existence 
will be eaten away. We have homes, churches, 
schools, clubs, business concerns, and many other 
institutions which seem priceless to us. All of 
them are like a defenseless babe in a jungle unless 
crime can be held in check. 


There is much talk and fury about research and 
investigation into the causes of crime. But no 
solemn fact-finding commissions are needed to 
find out what is wrong. Crime will continue to 
become a more and more cancerous growth just 
as long as public lethargy exists. The citizen who 
does not care much what happens as long as it 
does not happen to him, who wants to be let alone, 
who thinks only of his own convenience and pros- 
perity, and who is indifferent to the defects, the 
absurdities, the technicalities, and the outworn 
quackeries of the law-enforcement machinery is 


“T happened to be one 
of this class. And it is 
in their behalf that one 
immediate improvement 
is needed in prisons. 
This is the segregation 
of desperate and ungov- 
ernable men from those 
who are trying to accept 
their punishment  ac- 
cording to society’s idea 
of what that punishment 
is meant to accomplish. 

“Four years in prison 
convinced me of two 
main classes of inmates, 
the redeemable and the 
unregenerate. The lat- 
ter are the real missing 
men of society. They 
are missing from the 
scene outside, in that 
they are not sharing the 
fruits that are being 
garnered by the active 
and increasingly power- 
ful underworld. And 
missing from society in 
that they do not have 
their place in it and 


eed for police, prosecu- 
tors, and courts.’ In- 
eed, 1929 saw lawless- 





responsible for the menace of crime. 
—THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


don’t want it. They 
prefer crime. Today in 
most prisons the two 
classes are forced to 








ess at its peak. 

“How does the des- 
perate professional inside prisoner feel about it? Well, 
he figures he’s missing his big chance. Things in his 
‘orld are better outside than ever. He longs to get 
out now and reap his share of the harvest while it’s 
good. He needs guns and knives to make the break. 

“People wonder where they come from in a walled 
place supposed to be secure against them. One of the 
Simplest things in prison is to get a weapon. No one 
Knows, feels, and rebels against prison rottenness more 
than the underpaid guards. They grow lax or corrupt 
In daily contact with the sordidness. Guns or knives 
set by them, either through their laxity or their let 
down in vigilance. The weapons come in packages, 
ate brought in by visitors, or are thrown over walls. 
Soon an arsenal is ready. The plot is hatched. The 
Professional, with much experience in engineering the 
modern systematic bank or payroll raid, is put in 
charge, Like one of these raids it’s carried out. 

‘Whether he gets out or remains within, he hears 


mingle. When it comes 
to a break they all suffer for the sins of the desperate 
few. If this treatment does not make desperate men 
of the redeemable inmates it is because prison walls 
hold some of the best examples of stoicism I have ever 
heard about. There is no question that segregation 
would prevent this mingling.” 

To those who may think that this presentation 
of prison conditions is unjustifiably alarming and 
throws too large a share of the onus on the shoulders 
of law-abiding society, the last message of Governor 
Franklin Roosevelt to the New York State Legislature 
may be enlightening if it fails to support in detail the 
story of the college-trained former inmate just related. 

At the opening of the Legislature in January, when 
prison reform took precedence over all other legisla- 
tive programs, Governor Roosevelt spoke frankly and 
critically, emphasizing the connection between law- 
lessness outside and its effect upon the restive criminal 
inside of prisons who is waiting to make his break and 
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share in the proceeds of that lawlessness and the 
breakdown of justice. In addition to recommending 
above all other steps the immediate establishment of 
a segregation prison, and the spending of $10,000,000 
at once and $25,000,000 later for the rehabilitation of 
prisons, he referred to that picture outside prisons 
which encourages the desperate man to make his 
break. He said: 

“Many, probably a great majority of our citizens, 
continue to be dissatisfied with the existing adminis- 
tration of justice. They ask us to go to the roots of 
the disease, and cease our sporadic efforts merely to 
prune off occasional dead branches. Through indif- 
ference and a lack of knowledge on the part of our 
citizens, through false economy by previous legisla- 
tures, and through our failure to apply to the whole 
problem of the convicted criminal the results of en- 
lightened and modern research, we have allowed our 
prisons to become breeding places of crime.” 

As to the harsh Baumes Laws, they were intended 
to stem the tide of lawlessness outside of prisons. 
The law which settles a four-time felon in prison for 
the rest of his natural life seems to many to be a 
throw-back to barbaric ages; and this harshness has 
been criticized as the force which drove hopeless men 
to mutiny. 

Yet are they too harsh when one considers the pres- 
ent rampancy of the organized criminal element? The 
design of this law is two-fold—to protect society from 
the man with known criminal weaknesses and a pref- 
erence for crime, and to protect such criminals from 
their own weaknesses. Does it protect in this dual 
capacity? 

I have before me records of sixteen professional 
criminals. Each, in his time, committed six or more 
major felonies. All started their careers with small 
thefts, grew bolder and bolder, became members of 
gangs, did a few short stretches in prison, came out, 
went immediately back into crime, and eventually 
were destroyed by the knives or bullets of enemies in 
their own shadowy world. Six of them were on 
parole! Sentenced to life imprisonment they might 
not have proved themselves valued members of so- 
ciety, but at least they would have had their lives. 

Also before me are the records of sixteen other crim- 
inals whose crimes and careers paralleled those just 
cited, with one exception. These sixteen went into 
murder at last, and were executed by the state. Ten 
of them were on parole when they committed their 
last crime! 


HE MEN OF BOTH GROUPS were allowed to go 

along from bad to worse and paid with their 
lives. The fourth felony would, under the Baumes 
Law, have confined any one of these thirty-two men to 
prison for life, with pardon available from the gov- 
ernor if they were worthy of it at any time. This 
could have saved their lives. 

If there is a weakness in the Baumes Law it is not 
in the law itself, but rather in its uneven and discrim- 
inatory enforcement. Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, 
who among wardens is an outstanding success, does 
not favor the Baumes Law. Yet his statement about 
the inequalitv in its enforcement is germane. A great 
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many men are received in prison, he says, for q. 
tempted felonies, where it is apparent that the gt. 
tempted crime was in reality a fully consummate 
fourth felony. Under the Baumes Law the offende 
should have been sentenced to life imprisonment. The 
reduction of the degree of the crime to an attempt 
places the offenders outside reach of the Baumes Lew. 
The bargain by which the reduction was agreed upon 
was struck between offender and prosecutor. 

Certainly this discrimination cannot set lightly in 
the mind of the man already in prison for life under 
the Baumes Law. He feels he has been cheated, and 
the grudge deepens until a break offers him the chance 
to get out—with the possibility that if he is caught 
again (which statistics show is not so definite a pos. 
sibility as it used to be) he, too, can reach a bargain 
with the prosecutor, or, with his bigger swag, hire a 
lawyer who can effect such a bargain. 

Or a situation such as this, culled from a newspaper 
last Christmas Day, may have reached his attention: 


FREEDOM HIS GREATEST GIFT 

It looked like a bum Christmas for J——. Long be- 
fore the Baumes laws were heard of J—— went to 
prison for the fourth time. Now he was in stir again. 
W accused him of passing a bad check. A con- 
viction this time would mean life in prison. ‘Oh well,” 
sighed the complainant, “withdraw the complaint.” 
“Discharged,” said the Magistrate. 
































To J—— this indeed was a bountiful outpouring of 
the Christmas spirit. Yet it would hardly appear in 
the same light to the convict, already in prison serv- 
ing a life sentence for a career and crime not unlike 
J——’s, but who was unfortunate enough not to have 
been caught on Christmas day. Nor is it reasonable 
to expect that the widows and orphans of guards slain 
fourteen days before Christmas, by men breaking out 
to “get another break,” were made particularly happy 
by the same item. 

To be sure this item reflected the mellow, forgiv- 
ing mood of man in the season of peace, good-will 
toward men. But only two weeks before, when the 
volcano burst for the second time, and it looked as 
though 1754 convicts might be turned loose on the 
law-abiding community, armed and desperate, look- 
ing for bigger and better swags, with murder as an in- 
cidental to robbery, there were millions in New York 
who viewed with extreme alarm the possibility that 
this army of escaped convicts might bear down upon 
them with anything but peace and good-will. And 
those convicts were intent upon regaining their place, 
not in society, which they eschew, but a dominant, 
secure place in an already overpopulated and ascend- 
ent underworld. 

There are two vital links in the chain which forms 
our system for administering justice. Law enforce 
ment is one, and prisons where the mandate of the law 
is carried out is the other. If both are weak the chain 
is worthless. There are signs that law observance and 
law enforcement in the outside world are receiving 0 
tional governmental attention, and that at last some 
thing will be done about the prisons. Unless fruit 
born of both movements—well, other volcanos art 
smoldering and awaiting the pressure of forces that 
made 1929 a black year in American prison history. 
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“What Made Bermuda? 


By ROBERT W. SAYLES 


Research Associate in Geology, Harvard University 


A New Theory that Ice-Age Glaciers—a Thousand Miles Away—and Not 
Corals Made the Islands as We Know Them Today 


[es THE GLACIAL PERIOD, Called by 
geologists the Pleistocene period, the cli- 


mate of the earth was such that great ice sheets gath- 


ered on the northern part of this continent. The 
center of one great ice sheet was east of Hudson Bay, 
in Labrador and Quebec. Another center was west of 
Hudson Bay, in the Keewatin district. The third was 
still farther west in the Canadian Rockies, called the 
Cordilleran ice cap. The other continents also had 
their ice sheets or glaciers. 

Spreading outward from the three centers, this 
glacial ice buried Canada and the northern part of the 
United States under a mantle which had an average 
thickness estimated at 3000 feet. Near the centers 
the thickness must have been 10,000 feet or more. The 
ice reached as far south as Staten Island and Nan- 
tucket in the east, as far as Nebraska in the middle 
west, and in the Rockies it came somewhat south of 
Glacier National Park. Most of the high mountains 
in the western part of the United States were occupied 
by glaciers like those now in the Alps, but they were 
not covered by a great sheet as were the mountains 
farther north. 

The first epoch of glacial advance during the Pleisto- 
cene period is called the Nebraskan; in Europe it is 
called the Gunz. It was then that the ice front stood 
across the state of Nebraska. After many thousands 
of years it retreated northward by melting, as the cli- 


mate grew warmer again. We do not know how far 
the ice melted back. Possibly the ice sheets disap- 
peared altogether. 

This brought the first interglacial stage, called here 
the Aftonian and in Europe the Gunz-Mindel. Fossils 
of certain plants which lived then have been found at 
Afton, Iowa, and indicate that the climate became as 
warm as it is there now. 

Later the climate was again chilled, and the ice came 
down from the north in a second advance called the 
Kansan glacial stage. This was followed by the Yar- 
mouth interglacial stage, probably the equivalent of 
the Mindel-Riss in Europe. The Kansan ice sheets 
were the most extensive of the entire glacial period. 
The Yarmouth was the longest of the interglacial 
stages, lasting more than 200,000 years, before the 
onset of the third glacial epoch, called the Illinoian in 
America and the Riss in Europe. 

Human remains have been difficult to find for this 
time, and the abundant remains—by which we have 
been able to study the early history of man—are not 
found until the third interglacial stage, called the 
Sangamon and Peorian in this country and the Riss- 
Wiirm in Europe. Many American geologists recog- 
nize an ice advance between the Sangamon and Peor- 
ian interglacial stages, which they call the Iowan. It 
was during the Riss-Wiirm that the Neanderthal men 
lived in caves in Europe. The Peorian warm stage was 
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THE CONTINENTS 


Bermupa ous Pliocene period—water 





Wisconsin glacial 


Pleistocene Towan glacial 


Glacial Illinoian glacial 
Period 


Kansas glacial 


Nebraskan glacial 


Peorian interglacial 
or Sangamon interglacial 
Yarmouth interglacial 


Aftonian interglacial 


Emergence which subsequently fell as snow 
Submergence| in the various centers of accumu- 
Emergence lation. The extraction of sea 
Submergence} water, to form ice 3000 feet thick 
Emergence over the lands, reduced the ocean 
Submergence| level considerably. According 
Emergence to the latest calculations of 
Submergence]| Antevs, this lower ocean level 
Emergence must have been close to 300 feet 











Total Pleistocene time estimated at from 1 million to 14 million years. below the Pliocene level. Such 


a reduction of sea level, exposing 








Pliocene Sea level 100 feet higher than’ today. 
Period Estimated at 6 million years. 


the submarine Bermuda banks 





Miocene 


Bosted Estimated at 12 million years. 


to the action of wind and waves, 
after a time would naturally 





Oligocene 
Period 


Estimated at 16 million years. 


result in dunes of shell sand. 











Eocene Possibly Bermuda volcanic stage. 
Period Estimated at 20 million years. 





W ITH THESE IDEAS in 
mind, let us go to 





FIVE TIMES BERMUDA RAISED ITS HEAD ABOVE THE WATERS 


Bermuda. The rocks at Ber- 


For millions of years the group of islands was submerged. But with every glacial stage the formation muda now visible are the result 


of ice to the northward, sometimes 10,000 feet thick, absorbed water from the oceans and the islands of 
Bermuda became a fact. With every interglacial stage Bermuda sank again below the ocean level. 


followed by the last great advance, the Wisconsin, 
called in Europe the Wiirm. 

It was during the Wisconsin advance that the glacial 
deposits which are spread everywhere over the surface 
of New England were formed. This ice began to melt 
away about 25,000 to 40,000 years ago. Since that 
time the climate has changed in a smaller way several 
times, but never again have the conditions returned 
that are requisite for a great advance of an ice sheet. 
This does not necessarily mean that the Great Ice Age 
is over. It merely indicates that we may be living in 
an interglacial stage today, the length of which no one 
can calculate. Once again the ice may come down 
from the north. No one knows. 


ib bien BRIEF REMARKS about the Glacial period 
are preliminary to a statement of the author’s 
conclusions regarding the geological history of Ber- 
muda. Like the Hawaiian Islands, Bermuda was built 
up from the sea bottom by a series of lava flows which 
finally reached to sea level from a depth of about 
10,000 feet, probably during the Eocene period (see 
table). These flows were surmounted by a number of 
volcanoes which sent up their ashes and smoke and 
built regular cinder cones, as in the Azores today. 
The powerful waves of the open ocean rapidly washed 
away the tops of these huge cones after the volcanoes 
had become extinct. By the combined action of the 
waves and subsidence, the volcanic mass finally be- 
came a submarine bank with a depth below pliocene 
sea level of not more than 400 feet. 

It was about this time that something happened. 
Toward the end of the Pliocene period the climate 
changed to a marked degree, and the glacial conditions 
of the Pleistocene appeared. Where did all the water 
come from to form the tremendous glaciers? From 
the ocean surely, and nowhere else. One thing is cer- 
tain: there was a tremendous increase of evaporation 
and precipitation, which ushered in the Pleistocene 
period. The high winds of these times took from the 
oceans—at a rate much greater than during the previ- 


of wind-blown sand. They are 
really old dunes, the grains of 
which have been cemented into rock. The material of 
the dunes is shell sand, broken into minute fragments 
by waves, by the disintegrating action of sea water on 
the shells and by the trituration of the grains in the 
stomachs of sea cucumbers and sea urchins. The rain 
water has soaked this shell sand for ages, dissolving 
much of the lime, which has crystallized again be- 
tween the grains and cemented them into a compact 
limestone. The oldest rocks are as hard as any 
marble. In fact, they are marble. 

One’s first impression of the island, as the steamer 
comes near enough to distinguish colors, is the green- 
ness of everything—green grass, green trees, green 
shrubbery—not the white sand of dunes. -Present-day 
dune formation is such a small factor that it may be 
considered negligible. The great dunes must have 
been made when conditions were different ; surely they 
could not be made now. Bermuda must have been 
much larger when these dunes were made. It covers 
only nineteen square miles at present. 

One day, seven years ago, I saw what seemed to be 
an old soil between the layers of limestone. To form 
that soil must have taken thousands of years, and yet 
no dune formation went on at that time and place, for 
a soil could not form with sand piling up on it. Then 
I saw another red fossil soil and another. I came to 
the conclusion that those soils must mean warm inter- 
glacial stages, and that the wind-blown formations of 
shell-rock or eolianite must mean windy conditions. 
During a glacial advance the water of the ocean would 
be absorbed, and much more land surface would be 
exposed to wind action when the lagoon was laid bare 
and dry. The mud and sand on the bottom would be 
blown up into dunes covering the former soil. 

Another visit to Bermuda revealed the fact that 
there were at least three distinct soils buried by the 
dune action of long ago, and that they contained fossil 
and extinct land snails. It will be remembered that 
there were three or four distinct interglacial stages. 

Still further study and search showed that although 
there are three distinct fossil soils and perhaps four, 
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the first interglacial time—called the Aftonian—is 
probably not represented. The three fossil soils found 
in Bermuda are thought to represent the Yarmouth, 
Sangamon, and Peorian interglacial stages. 


HATEVER THE FINAL interpretation of these 
fossil soils may be, I believe that what hap- 
pened at Bermuda was somewhat as follows: 

The first glacial advance reduced the sea level to 
such an extent that the Bermuda bank, and the Argus 
and Challenger banks to the southwest, were exposed 
to the atmosphere. Once more the old Bermuda 
Islands had come to life. The winds of the glacial 
climate piled up into dunes the muds and sands so 
exposed. These dunes would constitute the Nebraskan 
episode in Bermuda. 

The Aftonian interglacial stage came with the melt- 
ing of the ice, and the sea level rose to such an extent 
that most of the dunes were probably swept down by 
the waves and thus brought below sea level, spreading 
over the banks and down the steep slope of the vol- 
canic pile. Any soil which might have formed, suffered 
the same fate. \The Nebraskan and Aftonian would 
thus be a preparatory stage, for although the dunes 
of this time would not be high enough to stand above 
the waters of an interglacial submergence, the Ber- 
muda platform would be raised high enough for the 
succeeding Kansan dunes to be preserved above the 
waters of the Yarmouth interglacial stage. On the 
Kansan dunes, left above the high waters of the Yar- 
mouth submergence, a soil formed, brought about by 
the disintegration and decomposition of the sand or 


perhaps eolianite if it had been changed to rock. This 
process was caused by the action of the carbonic and 
humous acids of the decayed vegetation. The soil also 
grew by the gradual falling of sand and dust from 
above. This latter process was particularly active at 


Bermuda. As far as can be determined, earthworms 
and other insects—so active in hastening soil growth 
on the continents—were not present during the forma- 
tion of the fossil soils at Bermuda. 

Finally, the melting of Kansan ice raised the ocean 
higher than since the Pliocene period and formed the 
“base-rock,” the marine formation underlying and 
fringing so much of the outer margin of the islands. 
After this long Yarmouth stage the ice once more cov- 
ered the continents as before, but not quite so exten- 
sively. This was called the Illinoian stage. The water 
level again went down at Bermuda and shell sand cov- 
ered the Yarmouth soil, forming eolianite number 
three. This ice melted and the glaciers retreated an 
unknown amount during the Sangamon interglacial 
stage and the Sangamon soil was formed. The San- 
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gamon was followed by the Iowan glacial stage, which 
meant more dunes at Bermuda covering the Sangamon 
soil. This stage in turn was followed by the Peorian 
interglacial and another soil at Bermuda. 

Then came the Wisconsin ice and the last great low- 
ering of the water level, and with it the usual dunes 
which covered the Peorian soil. Near the top of the 
Wisconsin dune formation, or eolianite, there is found 
a thin soil full of fossils but showing little disintegra- 
tion. This soil is number four. The soil now forming 
on Bermuda—number five—is extremely thin except 
in the low land. 

We have today a Bermuda larger than in any inter- 
glacial stage since the Pleistocene period began. 
Each glacial stage added to the previous glacial and 
interglacial stages just so much, both of wind-blown 
sand and soil. What was taken off by the advance of 
interglacial waters was added to by the next glacial 
withdrawal of waters and increase of sand. 


HE EVENTS AT BERMUDA might possibly be 

explained by repeated uplift and subsidence 
of the islands, instead of by repeated shifts of sea level. 
Subsidence of islands far from land, on the floor of the 
ocean, would not be unusual. Subsidence probably 
took place at Bermuda before the advent of the 
Glacial period. A cooled volcanic mass would call for 
subsidence by contraction. When we come to uplift, 
however, it is more difficult to believe; and repeated 
uplift and subsidence are still more difficult. 

An examination of the materials of the boring made 
near Gibbs Hill in 1917, to a depth of 225 feet below 
sea level, shows the formation of Bermuda to be: (1) 
eolian sands, composed mostly of rounded grains of 
broken molluscan shells; (2) some almost microscopic 
forms of marine life, called foraminifera and alge; and 
(3) scattered grains of volcanic materials from the 
underlying volcanic foundation. 

Evidence of corals seems to be lacking in the boring 
samples, at least below present sea level. During the 
long Yarmouth interglacial stage, corals flourished 
about the islands, much as they do today. Probably 
there were corals in the first interglacial stage. 

Perhaps Bermuda is almost as much a coral island 
as any coral island. Prof. Reginald A. Daly, of Har- 
vard University, has advanced a theory for coral reef 
formation based almost entirely on the lowering and 
raising of sea level by the accumulation and dissipa- 
tion of the ice-sheets of the Glacial period. And it was 
that theory—together with the conception of the inter- 
glacial nature of the fossil soils of Bermuda—which 
made possible this new interpretation of the history 
of Bermuda since the beginnings of the Glacial period. 
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A SOUTHERN CARICATURE OF LINCOLN 


tL incoln: 


In February, 1860, Lincoln spoke at 
Cooper Union, in New York, and 
the East discovered a new leader. 








The President is pictured as a jester who has “come to play a pleasant comedy” 


with the aid of members of his Cabinet and Northern military leaders. 
cartoon is by Adalbert J. Volck, of Baltimore, made probably in 1861. 


_HE LONG DEBATE over the Speakership of 

the House of Representatives—continuing 

from December 5, 1859, to February 1, 1860—had 
made the threats of secession increasingly frequent 
and definite. Names were mentioned without hesita- 
tion. Senator Seward of New York was by all means 
the foremost Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
as he had now returned to Washington in restored 
health from his extended travels abroad. Southerners 
who had formerly been careful and moderate in tone 
were saying freely that the nomination and election of 
Seward would be followed immediately by secession. 
Governor Chase of Ohio, now a new member of the 
Senate, was regarded by the South as even a more pro- 
nounced anti-slavery man than Seward; and he would 
have been as little acceptable in the presidential rdle. 
Lincoln’s name was not on men’s tongues at Wash- 
ington, because the Southern leaders had their minds 


on Douglas as the presidential personality of Illinois 
and the West. They were thinking of him altogether 
in terms of the approaching Charleston Democratic 


convention. Douglas’s position was becoming some- 
what ambiguous and isolated. He was still the politi- 
cal idol of the Northern Democratic masses, but he 


The illustrations accompanying this article are from the author’s new 
two-volume work on Abraham Lincoln, published by the Review of Reviews 
Corporation. 
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As the South received it 
LINCOLN’S FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 





had fallen from grace in the South; and his recent 
partisan speeches in the cotton states, with his visit 
to Cuba, had not sufficed to restore his lost leadership. 

But although the Southern Democrats were not at 
this time considering Lincoln as a probable leader of 
the North, that maturing political philosopher and 
statesman was thinking more clearly; and with more 
accurate perception of realities, than any other man in 
the entire list of presidential possibilities. While Con- 
gress was still wrangling over the Speakership, Lincoln 
was following events and corresponding extensively 
with men in the border states. He was confident that 
the North would hold together, and he also knew that 
the lower South would be united under the leadership 
of men like Jefferson Davis and Senator Toombs. But 
he was strongly hoping to keep the border states on 
the side of the Union. We are fortunate in having 
Mr. Gilbert A. Tracy’s collection of letters of Abraham 
Lincoln the following, written December 22, 1859, t0 
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AN ENGLISH CARICATURE OF LINCOLN 
The: President is here pictured as “Abe the Acrobat.” His foot is in the ring 


“Emancipation” and the next ring is designated “Utter Ruin.” The cartoon is 
the work of Matt Morgan, published at London, in November, 1862. 
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domestic police for masters seeking “fugitives from 
labor,” that means war in the North. No law is stronger 
than is the public sentiment where it is to be enforced. 
Free speech and discussion and immunity from whip and 
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; As the North received it tar and feathers seem implied by the guarantee to each 
. 

fn A CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST state of “a republican form of government.” Try Henry 
ie Clay’s “gradual emancipation” scheme now in Kentucky, 





or to circulate W. L. Garrison’s Liberator where the most 
men are salivated by the excessive use of the Charleston 
Mercury. Father told a story of a man in your parts re- 
December 22, 1859. quired to give a warrantee bill of sale with a horse. He 


the famous Unionist Senator of Kentucky, John J. 
Crittenden: 


Address Springfield, Illinois 
Hon. J. J. Crittenden, 
U.S. Senate. 

My dear Sir: I should not care to be a candidate of 
a party having as its only platform “The Constitution, 
the Union and the enforcement of the laws.” “The Con- 
stitution,” as we understand it, has been the shibboleth 
of every party or malcontent from the Hartford Conven- 
tion that wanted to secede from slave territory and the 
“Blue Light” burners who were in British sympathy in 
1812; to John C. Calhoun and South Carolina Nullifica- 
tion. ; 

The Union, we intend to keep, and loyal states will 
not let disloyal cnes break it. Its constitution and laws 
made in pursuance thereof. must and shall remain, “the 
Supreme law of the land.” The enforcement of what 
laws? If they are those which give the use of jails and 


wrote, “I warrant him sound in skin and skeleton and 
without faults or faculties.” That is more than I can 
say of an unmeaning platform. Compromises of prin- 
ciples break of their own weight. 
Yours very respectfully, 
A. LINCOLN. 


Lincoln had been spending part of the month of De- 
cember, 1859, in a visit to Kansas, where he gave a 
series of lectures and addresses. Just as in his Cin- 
cinnati speech, three months earlier, he had talked 
across the Ohio to the people of Kentucky, so now he 
made an appeal to the voters of Missouri in his politi- 
cal address at the Kansas border town of Atchison. 
This was in pursuance of his effort to keep the north- 
ernmost of the slave states from drifting to an alliance 
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upon the East proclaimed the dis- 
covery of a new leader of the first 
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Henry Ward Beecher’s far- 
famed Plymouth Church in Brook- 
lyn had been carrying on a series 
of general lectures; and Mr. 
Beecher, who had lived in the West 
and as a public lecturer was now 
from time to time speaking in the 
States beyond the Alleghenies, was 
well aware of the position Lincoln 
had gained in the debates with 
Douglas, and knew him as a pic- 
turesque platform character. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Beecher and _ his 
lecture committee had invited Lin- 
coln to come to Brooklyn to give 
one of the weekly lectures in the 
course they were arranging for that 
season. 

As the time approached, how- 
ever, it was agreed that Lincoln 
should be permitted, in view of the 








“PUNCH” SEES LINCOLN A FAILURE—A CARTOON BY JOHN TENNIEL 


excitement of the entire country 


The South is scoring again and again in this billiard game, Lincoln remarking : “Wish I could followin g the J ohn Brown episo de 
’ 


make a few winning hazards for a change! 


with the lower South. His appeal to the Missourians 
was very explicit. As shown in the letter to Critten- 
den, Lincoln’s analysis of the state of the country was 
better than that of any other man whose expressions 
of that season are preserved for our study. The fol- 
lowing remarks, from his talk to the Missourians as 
he looked across at their fine state from the Kansas 
side of the Missouri River at Atchison, are typical of 
his extemporaneous manner: 


But you Democrats are for the Union; and you greatly 
fear the success of the Republicans would destroy the 
Union. Why? Do the Republicans declare against the 
Union? Nothing like it. Your own statement of it is 
that if the Black Republicans elect a President, you 
“won’t stand it.” You will break up the Union. If we 
shall constitutionally elect a President, it will be our duty 
to see that you submit. Old John Brown has been exe- 
cuted for treason against a State. We can not object, 
even though he agreed with us in thinking slavery wrong. 
That can not excuse violence, bloodshed and treason. It 
could avail him nothing that he might think himself right. 
So, if we constitutionally elect a President, and therefore 
you undertake to destroy the Union, it will be our duty 
to deal with you as Old John Brown has been dealt with. 
We shall try to do our duty. We hope and believe that 
in no section will a majority so act as to render such 
extreme measures necessary. 


It was now high time that Lincoln should come to 
the East to stand or fall under the criticism of such 
New York editors as Horace Greeley of the Tribune 
and Henry J. Raymond of the Times, and to let the 
Republicans of New York and New England take the 
measure of ‘a western Republican about whom they 
had heard somewhat, but who was not in their calcula- 
tions as a rival of Seward for the Presidency. 

On the 27th of February in 1860 Lincoln made his 
Cooper Union speech in New York City and there- 


to make a political address rather 
than to deliver a lecture on some non-political theme. 
And, with this change in the plans, the arrangements 
passed from the hands of Beecher’s lecture committee 
to those of the Young Men’s Republican Union of 
New York. The best available place for the address 
was the great hall of the new Cooper Institute that 
had been built by the philanthropist, Peter Cooper, for 
purposes of popular education. 


| oo PREVIOUS SPEECHES, while reason- 
able and persuasive rather than bitterly con- 
troversial, had almost invariably been made in the heat 
of electoral campaigns, with a view to influencing 
voters in an immediate contest. On this occasion the 
invitation, conveyed in a letter written by Mr. Charles 
C. Nott (afterwards a distinguished judge), dated 
February 9, 1860, was in the following terms: “The 
Young Men’s Central Republican Union of this city 
very cordially desire that you should deliver during the 
ensuing month, what I may term a political lecture.” 
The letter further explained that this was to be one of 
a series, the first having been delivered by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Blair of St. Louis (himself a Republican 
favorite who afterwards became a member of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet), and the second by Mr. Cassius M. Clay of 
Kentucky, famous as an orator, who afterwards be- 
came Lincoln’s influential Minister to Russia, having 
come near success as Hamlin’s rival at Chicago for 
second place on the Lincoln ticket. 

“These lectures,” Mr. Nott explained to Mr. Lin- 
coln, “have been contrived to call out our better but 
busier citizens who never attend political meetings.” 
Mr. Nott ended his letter by saying: ‘You are, I be- 
lieve, an entire stranger to your Republican brethren 
here; but they have for you the highest esteem, and 
your celebrated contest with Judge Douglas awoke 
their warmest sympathy and admiration. Those of us 
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who are in the ranks would regard your presence as of 
very material aid and as an honor and pleasure which 
I cannot sufficiently express.” 

These compliments, while doubtless sincere, were 
somewhat overdrawn as regards the reputation that 
had preceded “an entire stranger” who arrived at the 
old Astor House in New York with much misgiving on 
the Saturday before Monday’s address, and who went 
on Sunday to hear Beecher preach, as was the fashion 
for western visitors, for a full quarter-century. 

It was not, therefore, to deliver a stump speech that 
Lincoln came to New York, but with the full under- 
standing that he was to make an address dealing with 
fundamental principles and intended for an audience 
of highly intelligent character, rather than for an 
ordinary partisan mass-meeting. William Cullen 
Bryant, editor of the New York Evening Post, famous 
as a poet and a man of letters, presided and introduced 
the speaker of the evening, while David Dudley Field, 
eminent at the bar, and brother of the Cyrus Field who 
had laid the Atlantic cable, escorted the speaker to 
the platform. Horace Greeley of the Tribune, Henry 
J. Raymond of the Times, and many men prominent 
in business, in professions, and in politics, were on the 
platform or in the audience. 

We have numerous accounts of the occasion, some 
of them contemporary and others reminiscent. They 
are all agreed in regarding the speech itself as a mas- 
terly effort. The opinion is general that Lincoln’s suc- 
cess advanced him at once to a position second only to 
that of Seward as a possible nominee of the Republi- 
can convention to be held less than three months later 
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in Chicago. Mr. Greeley, as editor of the foremost 
Republican newspaper, declared in the Tribune the 
following morning: ‘Since the days of Clay and Web- 
ster no one has spoken to a larger assemblage of the 
intellect and mental culture of our city.” And he 
praised the speech in superlative terms. Most Eastern 
men who had heard about Lincoln had thought of him 
as a shrewd, story-telling son of the frontier, who had 
failed in his campaign for the Senate, but had shown 
much homespun ingenuity and cleverness in his de- 
bates with the most brilliant and eloquent member of 
the United States Senate. 


RECISELY WHAT LINcoLN needed, therefore, 

was the opportunity to show himself before a 
New York audience of the highest intelligence in his 
real character as a thorough student of our constitu- 
tional history, as a master of diction perfectly suited 
to his theme, and as a man of dignified personality, far 
removed from the grotesque mountebank about whose 
uncouthness there had been many rumors afloat. If 
Seward, whose preéminent qualifications as a leader 
were not in dispute, should prove for certain reasons 
to be disqualified as a vote-getter, who else could be 
selected as the best compromise candidate? The 
answer to that question was found in this successful 
appearance of Lincoln for the first time on a New York 
platform. 

One of the men most prominent on that occasion 
was the New York publisher, George P. Putnam. His 
son, George Haven Putnam, who was then a boy of 
nearly sixteen, and who was destined not much later 
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; THE RAIL CANDIDATE IN 1860 
Lithographed cartoons, or broadsides, played a prominent part in political campaigns of Lincoln’s day. Here we see Horace Greeley and a Negro 
Carrying Lincoln on a fence rail which represents the Republican platform. Greeley expresses confidence and the Negro registers doubt, while Lincoln 
himself characterizes the rail as “the hardest stick I ever straddled.” 
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to enter the army as a volunteer, attended this meeting 
with his father. In 1909, on occasion of the centenary 
of Lincoln’s birth, Major Putnam delivered an ex- 
tended address on Lincoln’s life and: career, which he 
soon afterwards expanded and published as an admir- 
able volume. He printed the Cooper Union speech 
and the correspondence accompanying it as an appen- 
dix. The occasion itself and the bearings of the speech 
are so well described by Major Putnam, that I think 
it well to quote at some length from his chapter deal- 
ing with that episode: 


The West at that time seemed very far off from New 
York and was still but little understood by the Eastern 
communities. New Yorkers found it difficult to believe 
that a man who could influence Western Audiences could 
have anything to say that would count with the culti- 
vated citizens of the East. The more optimistic of the 
hearers were hoping, however, that perhaps a new Henry 
Clay had arisen and were looking for utterances of the 
ornate and grandiloquent kind such as they had heard 
frequently from Clay and from other statesmen of the 
South. 


The first impression of the man from the West did 
nothing to contradict the expectation of something weird, 
rough, and uncultivated. The long, ungainly figure upon 
which hung clothes that, while new for this trip, were 
evidently the work of an unskilful tailor; the large feet, 
and clumsy hands of which, at the outset, at least, the 
orator seemed to be unduly conscious; the long, gaunt 
head, capped by a shock of hair that seemed not to have 
been thoroughly brushed out, made a picture which did 
not fit in with New York’s conception of a finished states- 
man. The first utterance of the voice was not pleasant to 
the ear, the tone being harsh and the key too high. 


As the speech progressed, however, the speaker seemed 
to get into control of himself; the voice gained a natural 
and impressive modulation, the gestures were dignified 
and appropriate, and the hearers came under the influence 
of the earnest look from the deeply-set eyes and of the 
absolute integrity of purpose and of devotion to prin- 
ciple which were behind the thought and the words of the 
speaker. In place of a “wild and woolly” talk, illumi- 
nated by more or less incongruous anecdotes; in place 
of a high-strung exhortation of general principles or of a 
fierce protest against Southern arrogance, the New 
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Yorkers had presented to them a calm but forcible series 
of well-reasoned considerations upon which their’ action 
as citizens was to be based. 


It was evident that the man from the West understood 
thoroughly the constitutional history of the country; he 
had mastered the issues that had grown up about the 
slavery question; he knew thoroughly, and was prepared 
to respect, the rights of his political opponents; he knew 
with equal thoroughness the rights of the men whose 
views he was helping to shape and he insisted that there 
should be no wavering or weakening in regard to the en- 
forcement of those rights. He made it clear that the 
continued existence of the nation depended upon having 
these issues equitably adjusted, and he held that the 
equitable adjustment meant the restriction. of slavery 
within its present boundaries. He maintained that such 
restrictions were just and necessary as well for the sake 
of fairness to the blacks as for the final welfare of the 
whites. ... 

He insisted that war for the purpose of exterminating 
slavery from existing slave territory could not be justi- 
fied. He was prepared, for the purpose of defending 
against slavery the national territory that was still free, 
to take the risk of war which the South threatened, be- 
cause he believed that only through such defence could 
the existence of the nation be maintained; and he believed 
further, that the maintenance of the great Republic was 
essential, not only for the interests of its own citizens, 
but for the interests of free government throughout the 
world. He spoke with full sympathy of the difficulties 
and problems resting upon the South, and he insisted 
that the matters at issue could be adjusted only with a 
fair recognition of these difficulties. Aggression from 
either side of Mason and Dixon’s Line must be withstood. 


HEN FIRST INVITED in the previous autumn 

to appear in the Plymouth Church lecture 
course, Lincoln had not fully realized the political sig- 
nificance of his Eastern journey. His acceptance had 
been chiefly influenced by the fact that his young son, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, was attending a New England 
school, Phillips Exeter Academy, preparing under 
much difficulty to pass examinations for the freshman 
class at Harvard. Lincoln thought of the lecture as an 
opportunity to come East and visit his son, who had 
failed in his entrance examinations in the previous 

















NEW YORK RECEIVES THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, A YEAR AFTER THE COOPER UNION ADDRESS 
A carriage and six horses await Mr. Lincoln as he arrives at the old railroad station on Eleventh Avenue. 
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THE TALLEST RULER ON THE GLOBE IS INAUGURATED AT WASHINGTON 
Lesser luminaries of Europe assist deferentially, in this cartoon by Thomas Nast, published in April, 1865. Queen Victoria of England leads the 
British lion, whose tail is not twisted. Beside her is Louis Napoleon (nephew of the great Napoleon), who had crowned himself Emperor of 
France. Immediately behind them, and helping to hold up the American flag, are the Czar of Russia, Alexander II, and the King of Prussia, 
William I. In the rear are General Grant, bearing Richmond as a gift for the distinguished President; General Sherman, with Charleston on his 
platter; and Admiral Farragut, with Mobile as his present. 


summer, and had been sent to the Academy for an 
additional year of preparation, finally entering college 
in the fall of 1860. Dr. Barton remarks of Robert 
Lincoln that he had been accustomed to say, with some 
touch of humor, that if he had not failed in the sum- 
mer of 1859 to pass in fifteen out of sixteen subjects 
his father might have been less solicitous and might 
not have delivered the Cooper Union speech. 


N THE CAMPAIGN Of 1848 Lincoln had made a 

few speeches in New England on behalf of the 

Whig ticket headed by General Zachary Taylor, the 
Louisiana slave-owner ; and the object of his arguments 
in Massachusetts at that time had been to keep Whigs 
from going over to the support of the new Free Soil 
movement. But on this second trip he was himself 
a leader of the anti-slavery movement, and he was in 
demand for important public meetings. First came a 
speech at Providence, and next several speeches in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, all in the same week 
with the Cooper Union speech. After spending Sun- 
day with Robert, he made speeches-at Hartford, New 


Haven, Bridgeport, and elsewhere in. Rhode Island - 
and Connecticut. Local elections were pending, and “ 


undoubtedly Lincoln’s presence turned the scales and 
elected a Republican Governor of Connecticut. It was 
reassuring to Eastern Republicans to hear a leader 
whose calmness and poised judgment contrasted well 


with the tendencies to hysteria that were prevalent on 
account of recent occurrences. 

The reactions of the Eastern trip were favorable in 
Tllinois, and Lincoln returned to find himself steadily 
displacing Seward as the favorite candidate of his own 
state for the nomination. His friend Judd, as Illinois 
member of the Republican National Committee, had 
been shrewd enough well in advance to secure the con- 
vention for Chicago. Meanwhile, the influential Chi- 
cago Tribune, edited by Joseph Medill, had come out 
for Lincoln just before the Cooper Union speech, and 
it was increasingly earnest in its support when it found 
itself able to quote the praises of the now enthusiastic 
Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune, and further 
to report the triumphs of the New England tour. 

It was not necessary to report in Illinois that on the 
night of February 17th, after the Cooper Union speech, 
one or two very young and unimportant Republicans 
of New York had given the Illinois orator a bit of 
supper at a club, and had then allowed him to go all 
alone, in an otherwise empty horse-drawn street-car, 
down Broadway to the old Astor House, rather tired 
and depressed; wondering what sort of an impression 
he had really made. His next visit to New York was 
a year later, when he traversed Broadway in an open 
barouche drawn by six horses, amidst the applause of 
multitudes, on his way to be inaugurated at Washing- 
tou as President of the United States. 





By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Representative of the Review of Reviews 
at the London Conference 


A: THE MOMENT when this article appears, 
the London Naval Conference, scheduled 
to meet on January 21, will doubtless have completed 
its preliminary sessions and settled down to the 
main task. This London Conference marks the fourth 
of our great international adventures since the Armis- 
tice and I shall hope in later articles written from the 
British capital to discuss the progress of the negotia- 
tions. For the moment I shall confine myself to an 
effort to supply a concise statement of the questions 
involved in this historic meeting. 

As it is the fourth of conferences, however, one 
cannot escape the realization that each of the three 
preceding ones proved unfortunate. Woodrow Wilson, 
who embarked on the same boat that carries Mr. 
Stimson and all his fortunes, brought back a treaty 
which was rejected by the Senate, and precipitated a 
political conflict which cost Mr. Wilson his life and 
the Democratic party one of the most complete dis- 
asters in our political history. 

On the surface the Washington Conference of 
1921-22 appeared more successful, at least at the mo- 
ment at which it was terminated. Even after the pass- 
ing of years one has to recognize that the portion of 
the task which concerned the 
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French demands threaten to kill the Naval 
outlook is gloomy. But failure, says Mr. 
fooling with armament problems before 


That failure, too, proved the signal for an immediate 
rush of Britain to construct a new fleet of cruisers with 
the result that last year the United States possessed 
no more than ten boats of 70,000 tons, against 62 for 
the British of 402,000 tons and 26, for the Japanese of 
136,000 tons. Even France surpassed us, while Italy 
was a Close rival. Moreover, as late as last month a 
representative of the British Admiralty announced in 
the House of Commons that we had not yet a single 
modern cruiser mounting eight-inch guns. 

Too much water has flowed under the bridge to 
make it in the least profitable to examine anew the 
causes of the present situation. It is true that the 
American people believed that at a high price, meas- 
ured in the scrapping of their own half-completed 
capital ships, they had attained parity with the Brit- 
ish in all classes. And it is equally true that the Brit- 
ish with a more exact knowledge of what was actually 
agreed to, felt themselves free to go in for a large 
program of new 





Pacific was completed in such 
fashion as to insure an endur- 
ing change in American- 
Japanese relations. The once 
familiar talk of still another 
“inevitable war” has ceased 
entirely and the circum- 
stances attending the recent 
visit of the Japanese delega- 
tion to Washington have 
served to disclose the extent 
of that change. 

Yet in the matter of naval 
limitation, as it concerns the 
United States and Great 
Britain directly and France 
and Italy only less impor- 
tantly, one is bound to recog- 
nize that the Washington 
Conference was a dismal fail- 
ure with regrettable conse- 
quences. While an adjust- 
ment in tonnage and number 
of ships was fixed for the 
capital craft of all five great 
naval powers, adjustment of 
the same sort in respect to 








10,000-ton cruisers. 
This operation, one 
must remember, was 
begun by the Labor 
Party itself during its 
brief lease of power 
in 1924, 

Realization of the 
existing disparity 
came but slowly to 
the American people, 
and the awakening 
was accompanied by 
a sense of disillusion- 
ment. From the 
moment of the Wash- 
ington Conference 
onward, our naval ad- 
visers proclaimed that 
the United States had 
been “had” at Wash- 
ington and that the 
British had won 4a 
victory far more com- 
plete than Jutland 
-and only less final 
than Trafalgar. 

Gradually, too, 








cruisers and other auxiliary 
boats failed. 
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Cartoons by Darling, in the Des Moines Register 
EVERYTHING TO GAIN AND NOTHING TO LOSE 


Congress took up the 





Will We Have a New Naval Treaty? 


Expect at London? 


Conference before it has well begun. The 
Simonds, would show only “the fallacy of 
agreement is reached on political questions.” 


cry. But for a long time it was confronted by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who remained firm in the conviction 
that it would be possible to arrive at parity with the 
British by conference and not by construction. That 
hope was finally dashed at the Geneva Conference, 
called at the wish of the American President. At this 
meeting, under the shadow of the League of Nations, 
the Tory government of the day made it clear that 
Great Britain purposed not to reduce but to increase 
its cruiser tonnage; and to the mind of the American 
representatives the expansion proposed was so great 
as to make any pretense of limitation derisory. 

In this situation Congress at last took the bit in its 
teeth. It passed a naval bill providing for the doubling 
of American cruiser tonnage by the construction of 
fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers mounting eight-inch guns. 
That bill was signed by Mr. Coolidge, who in his 
Armistice Day speech of 1928 at last presented to his 
fellow countrymen the disagreeable truth that they 
could have parity 
only by means of a 


and accepted the burden of naval expense as inescap- 
able. He was alike convinced of the demand of his 
own people for parity, and the determination of the 
British government and public to consent to no reduc- 
tion of their cruiser strength. Such a reduction would 
recall the sacrifice made by the United States in capi- 
tal ships at the Washington Conference. 

Last year, however, there were two significant 
changes. Mr. Coolidge gave way to Mr. Hoover; and 
the Tory Government fell and was replaced by a 
Labor Cabinet headed by Ramsay MacDonald, a 
pacifist as Mr. Hoover is a Quaker. Even before 
Labor came in, Mr. Hoover had made clear his de- 
sire for a new understanding with Great Britain and 
his hope that parity might still be- achieved without 
fulfilling the Fifteen Cruiser Program. 

This hope was strengthened when it became appar- 
ent during the British political campaign that the 
British people wished to end the semblance of com- 
petition, and the even more authentic state of mistrust 
between the two peoples. Thus when MacDonald took 
office, there was a general belief that a new phase was 
at hand and that conviction was augmented by the 
first conversations between the British Prime Minis- 

ter and the American Ambas- 
sador in London, General 





relatively enormous 
and proportionately 
expensive program of 
construction. 

Moreover, it is well 
to note that the Fif- 
teen Cruiser Bill did 
not of itself fore- 
shadow parity. As- 
suming that this law 
will be carried out 
and the British pro- 
gram adhered to with 
no increases, we shall 
have in 1936 only 
thirty-three ships and 
300,000 tons against 
forty-eight and 
340,000 for the Brit- 
ish. Our sole advan- 
tage will lie in the 
possession of twenty- 
three 10,000-ton boats 
mounting eight-inch 
guns, against fifteen 
for Britain. 

Mr. Coolidge had 








Dawes. 

Finally this series of pre- 
liminary conversations cul- 
minated in the _precedent- 
shattering excursion of Mac- 
Donald to Washington. And 
presently, smoking their pipes 
on the banks of the Rapidan, 
a stream which has never 
been associated with any too- 
happy events for a Washing- 
ton Administration, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald 
set down on paper certain 
guiding lines of a naval ad- 
justment. 

These lines later proclaimed 
by MacDonald in London 
proved, however, so disturb- 
ing to the hope of the Amer- 
ican executive that no formal 
statement of them has ever 
been made on this side of the 
Atlantic. For the British 
Prime Minister was obliged 
to explain that his own naval 
advisers believed it impossible 








thrown up his hands 


for the British nation, given 
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its vast commitments and responsibilities all over the 
world, to consent to any such reduction of their own 
tonnage as would enable Mr. Hoover to realize his 
hope of scaling down the Coolidge program of the 
Fifteen Cruiser Bill. 

In effect, Mr. MacDonald said that Britain could 
not get along with less than fifty ships and 340,000 
tons of cruisers. And he readily assented that such 
a strength could be balanced only by a minimum 
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American strength of 315,000 tons and by a total of 
not fewer than thirty-six ships. On the other hand, on 
the advice of his naval experts, Mr. Hoover was able 
to agree to a tentative reduction of the number of our 
10,000-ton cruisers from twenty-three to twenty- -one, 
By contrast, Mr. MacDonald, presenting the view of 
his experts, proposed the reduction should be to eigh- 
teen, as against fifteen for the British. And there the 
Rapidan agreement paused. 


The French Circumstance 


NHAPPILY, while the American and British 

statesmen were adjusting Anglo-American 
differences in the pleasant solitude of the Blue Ridge, 
new difficulties were piling up in the rest of the 
world. Chief among these were the developments in 
France. 

No sooner had Labor come to power than it de- 
spatched to The Hague Conference its most doughty 
fighter, Philip Snowden, who opened the meeting, 
which had been called to fix the modalities of putting 
into operation the Young Plan. Mr. Snowden began 
by deliberately insulting the French Finance Minister, 
M. Chéron, and by confronting the conference with a 
British ultimatum. Out of the storm which this 
double offensive provoked there emerged a new and 
unpleasant Anglo-French situation. 

Almost immediately after Snowden had made his 
campaign at The Hague, which Europe interpreted as 
the formal and forcible breaking off of the Anglo- 
French Entente, Mr. MacDonald took ship for 
America. Instantly the British and French press alike 
agreed that the first purpose of this visit’ was to 
establish some form of Anglo-American association, 
to replace the Anglo-French understanding which had 
just exploded. 

Thus, while we in the United States were seeing 
the Rapidan chats as no more than a simple and 
straightforward attempt to abolish differences, Europe 
interpreted them as the point of departure of a new 
partnership which would, through the medium of a 
combination of British and American fleets, impose 
an Anglo-American hegemony upon the planet. And 
nowhere more categorically than in Paris was this 
Anglo-Saxon alliance denounced. 

Meanwhile the first consequence of the perform- 
ance of Snowden at The Hague had been the fall of 
Briand, who had sacrificed French claims to make 
possible the saving of the Young Plan in the face of 
the Snowden ultimatum. France felt that he had 
permitted her to be humiliated and she turned from 
him to Tardieu in much the same fashion she had 
turned from Briand to Poincaré, when Lord Balfour 
had, to be sure with far less breach of good taste and 
good manners, triumphed over Briand in the Washing- 
ton Conference. 

Tardieu, coming to power, found the first demand 
made upon him by his countrymen—the unanimous 
demand—that he should stand fast against any at- 
tempt at Anglo-American coercion. ‘Thus, in due 
course when MacDonald had gone home and the call 


for the London Conference had been issued, both the 
British and the American governments found them- 
selves faced by the French note of December 22, 
which transformed the whole prospect of the London 
Conference. 

This French note had certain very clear implica- 
tions. In the first place, France, faithful to her tra- 
ditional conception of security, affirmed that the basis 
of peace must be the common guarantee of all powers 
to support any one attacked in violation of the Cove- 
nant of the League. Brushing aside the whole con- 
ception of the Kellogg Pact, that public opinion of 
the world would constitute a sufficient force to restrain 
any nation, France demanded that all agreements at 
London should be based upon the Covenant of the 
League, which under Article X provides for common 
action, and by common action clearly envisages force. 

In the second place France took the ground that 
the London Conference could have no final character, 
that all questions of limitation of armaments must 
return to the Disarmament Commission of Geneva 
for final discussion, amendment, or approval. In do- 
ing this France struck directly at the idea that an 
American President and a British Premier could under- 
take to settle world problems in the solitudes of an 
American forest, or that the naval powers in confer- 
ence assembled could act without. regard to the League 
or its other members. 

Behind the French logic, of course, lay a clear po- 
litical purpose. At London France would find herself 
isolated, without an ally, faced with Anglo-American 
agreement, Italian hostility, and no more than mild 
sympathy coming from Japan. But at Geneva she 
would be surrounded by her allies, and assured of no 
small support from certain South American countries. 
Moreover, tactically, France thus seized the position 
of the champion of the League against an American 
attempt to set up a rival system based not upon the 
Covenant of the League but upon the Kellogg Pact 
and dominated by American and British naval power. 

Finally, France asserted that she would consent to 
no fixation of ratios: that, short of new guarantee 
treaties in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, follow- 
ing the model of Locarno, she felt obliged to decide 
the size of her naval defense without regard to the 
problems of other powers. She purposed to distribute 
the tonnage, which she claimed, among such types a5 
she might choose. And along with this went the firm 
insistence upon the preservation of the submarine. 

The immediate effect of this French note was catas- 

















trophic, because it was at once perceived that it car- 
ried a well-nigh deadly thrust to the Rapidan agree- 
ment, and indeed to the conference itself. For, if 
France claimed for herself tonnage in cruisers and sub- 
marines beyond a certain point, beyond the point at 
which British possession of a navy twice as powerful 
was assured, then the British Admiralty would be 
obliged to demand for their country not fifty cruisers 
and 340,000 tons, but such numbers and tonnage as 
would assure them their traditional position. And in 
such case the United States would be compelled, in 
the pursuit of parity, to keep pace with British 
expansion. 

The hope of Washington had been for a Five Power 
treaty, following the analogy of the Washington Treaty 
and establishing in auxiliary craft the ratios of Wash- 
ington for Britain, the United States, Japan, Italy, 
and France, which were respectively 10-10-6-3.50- 
3.50. But here was France declaring that she would 
sign no treaty at London and would demand in second- 
ary craft a ratio far closer to 10-8 than to 10-3.50. 

But while the prospects of a Five Power Pact went 
glimmering, as despatches from London, Paris and 
Washington alike indicated, was there any greater 
prospect for a Three Power Pact, signed by Britain, 
Japan and the United States? For obviously in any 
such agreement the British, to maintain their two- 
power tradition, would be obliged to insist that any 
fixation of tonnage was subject to immediate amend- 
ment if France or Italy undertook a new and more 
considerable building program. 


HAT, THEN, ARE THE PROSPECTS for achieve- 

ment at the London Conference? I have 
already referred to the matter of a Five Power treaty 
which was manifestly the maximum hope of the 
American Administration. Such a treaty alone of- 
fers any real promise of an adjustment of naval 
strengths in the world. But since France has an- 
nounced in advance that she will not sign any treaty 
and has adopted a policy which excludes the discus- 
sion of ratios, the necessary foundation of any such 
agreement, it seems well-nigh impossible to expect 
from London any general agreement of the naval 
powers which would extend to auxiliary craft the terms 
of the Washington Agreement. 

As to a Three Power pact—a Four Power pact with 
France out and Italy in is a manifest absurdity, since 
all Italian naval interest is concentrated upon parity 
with France—the objections are patent. Laying 
aside the Japanese claim for a ratio of 7-10 as com- 
pared with 6-10 at Washington, it is manifest that even 
a complete agreement between the three powers cannot 
go beyond the limits of a conditional adjustment. 

Britain is not going to abandon the two-power 
Standard, which requires a strength twice that of 
France, particularly in cruisers and destroyers which 
are the weapons to be employed against the subma- 
tine—the basic circumstance of French naval arma- 
ment. Thus, even if she should consent to adopt the 
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What chance in the American Senate would a new 
treaty have, which undertook to reduce the number 
of 10,000-ton cruisers fixed by law, when the sole 
assurance of any corresponding British adjustment 
would be a conditional promise subject to immediate 
recall? On the other hand what welcome would the 
House of Commons give a treaty which placed the 
British defense below the level fixed by ancient policy, 
simply to satisfy American demands for cheap parity ? 

For obvious reasons this French Note, which found 
severe criticism in all Administration circles in Wash- 
ington, was given general endorsement by the Tory 
press of Britain. The explanation, of course, lay in 
the fact that the Tory Opposition saw in the French 
statement the way of escape from the Rapidan Agree- 
ment and from the reduction or restriction of British 
naval strength which was abhorrent to them, since the 
majority sincerely believed it to be inconsistent with 
British security. 

As for the French, they had placed themselves in 
the astonishing position of defending the League of 
Nations against the country which was responsible 
for its existence, and the British Navy against the 
British government of the hour. But what was far 
more significant for Tardieu was the fact that, follow- 
ing the publication of the note, he at last received a 
vote of confidence in the Chamber which gave his min- 
istry the promise of an extended lease of life. Be- 
yond all doubt the French note constituted an ex- 
pression of policy equally satisfactory to Right and 
Left, and thus backed by a united public opinion. 


Rapidan agreement, her consent would be no more than 
a pledge conditioned upon a French policy which is 
already known and which in its present proportions 
insures the prompt amendment of the Rapidan figures. 

Broadly speaking, the hope of the American people 
in respect to the London Conference has been ex- 
pressed in the two words parity and reduction. But 
as a result of the Rapidan Agreement, Mr. Hoover 
was brought face to face with the fact that the lowest 
point to which the British were prepared to bring 
their cruiser strength was still so high that the United 
States would not only have to fulfill the Fifteen Cruiser 
Program, but build in addition at least two and per- 
haps three cruisers of smaller tonnage. 

Over against that obvious removal of the hope of 
reduction stands the equally clear implication of the 
French note, that no definitive system of parity be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and adjust- 
ment by ratios with the other naval states is possible. 
France will not agree to ratios or to any total tonnage 
commensurate with British and American plans. 

What then remains? Patently the possibility of 
realizing what is vaguely described as a “holiday in 
battleships.” At Washington all the naval powers 
reached an agreement as to capital ships postponing 
all replacement until 1931. The moment of this 
rebuilding is at hand, but it is now proposed that by 
extending the life of capital ships from twenty to 
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twenty-five years the necessity to spend millions might 
be postponed. 

The scheme is attractive but it is less appealing 
when studied closely ; for in the first place there does 
-not yet exist between the United States and Great 
Britain a state of parity, but only a process of parity. 
Britain has today twenty capital ships to our eighteen, 
an excess of sixty thousand tons, and, in the Nelson 
and Rodney, two. ships far superior to ours in all es- 
sentials. We shall not actually have parity with the 
British in capital ships until 1936 at the earliest. 

Actually, then, any holiday in battleships which did 
not impose upon the British the necessity to reduce 
their present level, would mean no more than insuring 
for them five years more of decisive superiority. It 
would mean in fact surrendering the solid advantage 
of parity in capital ships, attainable in 1936, for the 
obviously uncertain promise of an evanescent equality 
in cruisers. 

But the thing goes far deeper. When at the Wash- 
ington Conference agreement was made to limit and 
even to reduce the number of capital ships and to put 
off until 1931 the construction of new boats, the first 
hope had been that competition and enormous ex- 
pense had been checked. But what actually occurred 
was that the nations merely turned their attention 
from battleships to cruisers; intensive building was 
carried out in the auxiliary branch; nothing was 
changed except that nations spent their money in 
cruisers rather than capital ships. 

As it happens, the United States is perhaps the only 
great nation in the world that can afford to build 
battleships. Britain in her present financial straits 
cannot. Japan is eager to see battleships reduced in 
size if not abolished, thus giving her an even greater 
security in her impregnable isolation. France and 
Italy have decided that the capital ship has become 
obsolete. 

Even our own naval experts, while by no means 
accepting the notion that the battleship is done, are 
ready to concede that at the moment great changes are 
taking place in the conceptions of naval engineers. 
The settled judgment of this group is that the battle- 
ship of the future will be smaller. Thus they advo- 
cate not the abolition of the battleship, but reduction 
from 35,000 to 25,000 tons; and they are not un- 
. alterably opposed to postponement of new con- 
struction. 

But all are similarly agreed that postponement of 
capital ship replacement without agreement as to 
cruisers, simply opens the door for a new era of com- 
petitive building. The money saved from the post- 
ponement of replacement of the battleship will in part 
be turned over to the expansion of cruiser fleets, to 
the reduplication of the Washington cruiser type, 
which is already becoming the outstanding circum- 
stance in all navies. 

From the point of view of disarmament as well as 
economy, little would be gained for the taxpayer or 
the cause of peace if as a consequence of the London 
Conference all countries were able to enter upon an 
unrestricted competition in the cheaper branches of 
naval craft. Apart from the United States, no country 
but Britain can today afford to build capital ships; but 
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even for the British such construction means inability 
to relieve in any real measure the burden of unem- 
ployment. But all countries, Britain first of all, can 
still afford to build cruisers. 

Finally to postpone replacement of capital ships is 
not to reduce the tonnage of this class—it is not 
definitively to save the costs of replacement—because 
five years hence the issue will have to be faced, 
Moreover, it must constitute a very insignificant re- 
turn upon the vast hopes held in high places for 
Sweeping success at London. As Senator Borah re- 
cently remarked, if this were the limit of possibility, 
a conference was unnecessary and notes between gov- 
ernments would have sufficed. 

One may perhaps add the final detail that, while a 
Five Power pact insuring both parity and reduction 
might have a good chance of passing the United States 
Senate, the prospects of a Three Power Treaty, involv- 
ing not reduction but construction and assuring not 
definitive but conditional parity, seems doomed in ad- 
vance. The American delegation when it returns from 
London will have to convince a censorious and utterly 
unsympathetic Senate that its treaties—if it brings 
any home—insure mathematical parity of the most 
unmistakable sort: “Parity plain to the man in the 
street” is the senatorial phrase, and that may avoid 
giving the smallest form of engagement either to co- 
operate with the League Powers under the Covenant 
of the League or through a new interpretation of the 
Kellogg Pact. 

Between the Executive Branch of the Government 
and the Senate the break over the question of the 
London Conference is almost as complete as that be- 
tween Wilson and his Senate ten years ago. The lead- 
ers in the Senate are opposed to the conference, sus- 
picious of its possibilities, affirming frankly, if still 
privately, that the best thing which could happen 
would be a total absence of all agreement. 

Moreover one must further note that those senators 
opposed to the entrance of the United States into the 
World Court are convinced that successful resistance 
to the Court may depend upon what happens at Lon- 
don. A successful conference might mean an acces- 
sion of public support for the Court while a failure 
could reawaken all the old suspicion of Europe, all 
the traditional fears of any entanglement. And this 
detail is worthy of consideration in appraising the fu- 
ture course of several distinguished senators. 


'N CLOSING THIS ARTICLE I must emphasize one 

‘ circumstance. An international conference is 
always a dangerous experiment. Since the Armistice, 
more than eleven years ago, we have had but two en- 
counters of this sort which could fairly be called really 
successful—the Conference of London, which made the 
Dawes Plan in 1924, and that of Locarno the follow- 
ing year. As for the rest, they have failed and their 
failure has produced varying degrees of bad feeling, 
the Geneva Conference being one of the most unhappy 
in this respect. 

So far, little has been accomplished in the direction 
of disarmament, because it has been impossible to 
find any basis of agreement between nations whose 
physical circumstances and corresponding dangers are 
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widely different. Beginning with the Peace Confer- 
ence itself France, supported by most continental 
powers, has argued that the first step toward disarma- 
ment was security and that security was to be assured 
only when all nations mutually pledged their politi- 
cal and military support against any aggression. 

At Paris France asked an Anglo-American guarantee 
against a future German attack. She got Mr. Wil- 
son’s promise, but the United States refused as it had 
the clear right to do. Five years later the British 
guarantee was obtained in the Locarno pact. But the 
guarantee was limited to the Rhine frontier. In the 
present situation, France.is asking an Anglo-American 
or at least a British guarantee for the Mediterranean 
comparable to that given at Locarno for the Rhine. 

France, confronting her responsibilities with an 
overseas empire of sixty million inhabitants, with an 
African establishment vital to her own national exist- 
ence because one-third of her army is always there, 
demands one of two things: either the right to fix her 


naval requirements for herself, or in return for ad- 
justing them to Anglo-American ideas, to be guaran- 
teed against any loss or danger due to such a course. 

Britain, on her side, while conceding to the United 
States the right of parity places her security upon the 
foundation of a two-power naval standard in Europe. 
If we desire that Britain shall lower her tonnage de- 
mands and thus make parity cheaper for us, we must, 
so the British believe, agree to join the League or to 
fortify the Kellogg Pact by engagements insuring that 
we shall join the British in restraining any future 
aggressor. 

Italy, for her part, demands parity with France on 
the basis of an equal population in Europe and a com- 
plete dependence upon the sea not alone for raw ma- 
terials but for food. But along with this demand 
for parity goes the willingness to agree to any terms 
of tonnage satisfactory to France, since reduction 
would only diminish the present gap between French 
and Italian forces. 


The Danger 


armament problems in international conferences be- 
fore agreement had been reached on political ques- 
tions. The notion that nations clinging to policies 
which are totally irreconcilable can reach revolution- 
ary decisions, by the mere accident of putting their 
feet under the same table, is one of the most prevalent 
and pernicious of contemporary fallacies. 

The single danger, of course, lies not in the possi- 
bility that failure at London will foreshadow war or 
even long-continued ‘naval competition. The worst 
danger is that it may bring about an acute exacerba- 
tion of national misunderstandings. Each people will 
select for itself the nation it holds most responsible 
for opposing its program which it will see as the only 
program morally justifiable and logically sound. And, 
what is perhaps most unfortunate, there is every 
chance that the people of the United States will 
undergo a new attack of distrust of Europe and that 
the prejudice in favor of isolation find reinforcement. 

That was certainly the ultimate effect of the Wash- 
ington Conference, and the immediate consequence of 
the Geneva episode. In both cases the failure was 
due to political circumstances which had been in part 
overlooked. No one can mistake the fact that there is 
today the same chance that the identical circumstances 
will prove as disastrous at London. Nevertheless I 
believe failure, or only limited success, should have no 
serious consequences or warrant pessimism. At best, 
the conference represented the gamble that opinion in 
France had changed since Washington and in London 
since Geneva. It was a deliberate effort to force the 
pace. If it fails it will be because it was premature, 
not because the world is irretrievably given over to 
nationalism, militarism, or the gospel of strife. 

In a word, the conference may be compared to the 
sounding taken on shipboard as the boat approaches 
shore. The fact that bottom is not found the first few 
times the lead is dropped does not signify that land is 
not ahead; but only that it is, as yet, far off. 


ye HOWEVER, one comes to attempt to 
reconcile the naval and political concep- 
tions of these nations, it is clear that real reconcilia- 
tion is well nigh impossible. America can have parity 
by building up to the British level, but reduction is im- 
possible because the British cruiser strength, already 
double ours, is capable of indefinite expansion to meet 
French and Italian programs. 

Britain can have a satisfactory understanding with 
us only at the price of abandoning her two-power stan- 
dard and thus running real or imaginary risks such as 
her own people are as yet unprepared to face. France 
can only get what she wants, namely guarantees, by 
persisting in her present course, which is calculated to 
bring to nothing both British and American desires. 

Out of this chaos there emerges the single fact that 
any agreement upon armaments, any step toward dis- 
armament, is wholly conditional upon an adjustment 
of national policies. While the policies remain diver- 
gent and even opposed, regulation of national arma- 
ment, which is no more than the means to express 
national policies, will be next to impossible. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald cannot sit by the 
banks of the Rapidan and adjust even their own na- 
tional armaments without regard to the policies and 
purposes of the rest of the world. Public opinion of 
the world will not see the Anglo-American adjustment 
as a moral but a political bargain, and will not sup- 
port but oppose its terms. 

But failure at London, if it comes, has no very 
serious meaning. Pessimism as to the outcome of the 
conference does not justify pessimism as to the cause 
which many people see at stake at London. Since 
the war amazingly little progress has been made in 
the adjustment of armament matters, but incredible 
advance has been made in the field of national policies. 

A complete, even a 100-per cent. failure of the Lon- 
don Conference, might serve a useful purpose if it 
demonstrated once for all the fallacy of fooling with 
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gran raat PRESSURE from within threatens to take 
India out of the British Empire. For centuries this 
vast land of 318,000,000 inhabitants has been divided 
against itself by differences in caste, religion, politics, and 
race. But resentment against British rule, gathering 
strength, found a measure of unity at the 1928 All-India 
Congress in Calcutta. A demand for full dominion status 
was made, a demand rooted in the promise for home rule 
made to India during the World War. 

No assurance came from England that dominion status 
would be granted in the near future; and finally, just before 
the New Year, the long smouldering desire for freedom 
came to a white heat at the 1929 All-India Congress at 
Lahore. On December 31 radical opinion forced a vote of 
897 to 816 demanding not merely dominion status, but 
complete independence. This new demand is to be sup- 
ported by an elaborate plan of civil disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes. England, convinced that the eco- 
nomic life of the Empire depends on retaining India, will 
resist independence to the end. As this is written in mid- 
January the first hostile demonstration against Great 
Britain is set for January 26. No one knows what will 


happen thereafter. 
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|: THESTARTLING 
events now hap- 
pening in India are to be fully 
understood in the West, it is necessary 
to get the right background. They must be seen 
in their true perspective. Perhaps no country in the 
world has suffered so much as India from misleading 
news. In what follows, I am giving first hand evi- 
dence of things which in the main I have witnessed. 
During the World War, British India and the Indian 
States jointly provided a million and a half men for 
military service. There were also considerable num- 
bers who risked their lives as lascars in the mercantile 
marine. Besides this, the whole of the Eastern front 
which could be munitioned from the southern side of 
the Suez Canal (including Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
and East Africa) was supplied with military provi- 
sions and railway material from the Indian factories. 


Lord Hardinge, as Viceroy, used the expressive phrase 
that India had been bled white. 












India’ masses demand release from 
the British power that has ruled them 
for a century and a half. Can they 
enforce that demand? 


Mahatma Gan- 

dhi in his eager- 

ness to do service, 

notwithstanding his 

well-known pacific ideals, 

went so far as to enter on a re- 

cruiting campaign for the Allied cause. 

On May 4, 1918, I was in Delhi with him at an 

hour of critical danger, when the Russian front had 

completely given way and an invasion of Asia was 

momentarily threatened. He offered his whole-hearted 

support to the King Emperor. In the moral confusion 

that followed the War, this significant part played by 

India has often been overlooked by the West. But it 
has been continually referred to in India itself. 

The Indian soldiers, returning from the front, 
brought back news to the remote villages of India con- 
cerning what they had seen. They were stirred by 
new hopes as they had never been moved before. 
Pledges of self-determination had been given by Presi- 
dent Wilson and Premier Lloyd George on behalf of 
the victors; and the people of India awaited eagerly 
their faithful fulfilment. 


Then, on April 13, 1919, followed the tragedy ot 
Amritsar. A riot had occurred in this city of north- 
ern India. In it six Englishmen were brutally mur- 
dered and an Englishwoman was seriously assaulted. 
General Reginald E. H. Dyer, British Brigade Com- 
mander at Jullundur, was called to quell the disturb- 
ance. Hundreds of Indians who were holding a meet- 
ing in disregard of military orders were shot down 
without warning. They were in an enclosed space 
from which there was no escape. The wounded were 
left to die, uncared for in their agony. General Dyer 
confessed that he had done this to create a moral 
effect. He also invented the “crawling order,” which 
required Indians to pass the scene of the riot on their 
hands and knees. This was deliberately devised in the 
same manner to humiliate a proud and sensitive 
people. 

Here again, I witnessed the result of this with my 
own eyes. It was an injury which could not be con- 
doned. Not since the massacre of Glencoe, had a 
British general acted in this manner. In ordinary 
times, such an act of terrorism would have been quite 
unthinkable. But May, 1919, was the zero hour in 
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LORD IRWIN, VICEROY OF INDIA, SHORTLY BEFORE HIS TRAIN WAS BOMBED 


Just before last Christmas the Viceroy went to southern India to dedicate a bridge named after him. On his return journey to Delhi his train was 
wrecked, but Lord Irwin escaped injury and little harm was done. Fanatical nationalists were blamed for the attack. 


the fatal aftermath of insensibility which followed 
the World War. 

Great Britain partly recognized the wrong that had 
been done. The aged Duke of Connaught came to 
India, on behalf of the King, and spoke of the “dark 
shadow of Amritsar.” He asked that it might be for- 
gotten. But such memories are indelible in the life 
of a rising nation. The blow was all the heavier be- 
cause the people of India believed the time had come 
for them to have their own Swaraj (self-rule) in ful- 
filment of the King’s proclamation of August, 1917. 


the most powerful movements of modern times, spring- 
ing from the heart of the Indian people, was inaugu- 
rated by Mahatma Gandhi. This was called by the 
negative and clumsy English name, Non-Violent Non- 
Codperation. It was, in effect, a peaceful general 
strike of the whole people. So long as it remained 
strictly non-violent, it was practically irresistible, ow- 
ing to its profoundly moral character. Along with 
a passive resistance of the administration there was 
carried out an active purification of many agelong 
abuses. Above all, Mahatma Gandhi led a campaign 
to raise the status 





given by the King himself, and 
they believed that it would be 
fully carried out. The Indian 
soldiers had come back to their 
villages with that news from 
the front. 

The Reform Councils of 1919 
were intended to fulfil the 
King’s promise. But they 
proved, from the very first, 
overloaded with safeguards and 
reservations. Possibly, if the 
political atmosphere had been 
more propitious, these safe- 
guards would have fallen into 
abeyance and the Viceroy’s 
veto might have remained un- 
used. But the “dark shadow 
of Amritsar” was over the land 
and there was no mood for 
compromise or conciliation. 
The national uprising had 
reached a climax. The Mussul- 
mans had their own conflict 
with the Government of India; 
Hindus and Mohammedans 


That word swaraj had been 7 
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of the _ outcaste. 
Lord Lloyd, the 
Governor of Bom- 
bay, confessed to 
an American inter- 
viewer that Gan- 
dhi’s peaceful war- 
fare had come to 
the verge of success. 

The terms of- 
fered again and 
again by the non- 
codperation —lead- 
ers to the Govern- 
ment of India were 
perfectly simple. A 
Round-Table Con- 
ference was to be 
summoned, where 
British and Indian 
arbitrators were to 
sit side by side and 
work out by mu- 
tual agreement 4 
Dominion Consti- 
tution for India. In 








© Keystone 
ALL IS NOT QUIET ON THE INDIAN FRONT 
Native uprisings are not only against British rule, but against other natives 
of different religions. Above, police are dispelling a crowd during a recent 
Hindu-Moslem disturbance. 


became, at least for the time 
being, remarkably united. 
Late in the year 1920 one of 





December, 1921, 4 
preliminary parley 
was held between 
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the Viceroy and the Indian..leaders on these lines. 
But the previous question of:the release’ of political 
prisoners proved intractable, and ‘these first :negotia- 
tions were abandoned...’ is 

Shortly afterwards the non-codperation movement 
itself began to lose its non-violent and peaceful char- 
acter. Thereupon Mahatma Gandhi withdrew from it 
altogether. In the hour of depression that followed, 
the Government of. India struck hard. Mahatma 
Gandhi was imprisoned in April, 1922, with a sentence 
of six years’ imprisonment, 


years before the scheduled time, a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the revision of the Indian Constitution. 
Sir John Simon-was appointed its chairman, and the 
King’s signature was attached. 

Such a Commission would not, in any case, have 
satisfied the non-codperators, whose demand was a 
Round Table Conference. But the small though im- 
portant body of Indian Liberals, who had never joined 
the non-codperation movement, would gladly have 
welcomed Sir John Simon except for one blunder which 

at such a moment was really 





for “creating disaffection.” 
After his imprisonment, the 
non-codperation movement 
lost its. main driving spirit- 
ual power. But the bitter- 
ness against the British rule 
went on accumulating and 
the national determination 
was hardened. 

On the advent to power 
of the Labor Government in 
Great Britain under Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald, early 
in 1924, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who had become seriously 
ill in prison, was released. 
He then directed the whole 
of his attention to the spiri- 
tual work of healing the 
social, religious, and eco- 
nomic evils from which In- 
dia had so long suffered. 
Especially he strove for 
Hindu-Moselem unity, pro- 
hibition of drink and drugs, 
together with the removal of 
the social ban against the 
outcastes. 

His influence, as it thus 
became more spiritual, 
gained for him a devotion that was even greater than 
had been given him at the height of the success of the 
non-codperation movement. That influence still re- 
mains paramount. Nothing could be further from the 
truth than the report that his influence has been on the 
wane. Probably it has never been greater than it is at 
present. One of the greatest of his efforts was to seek 
to revive the economic life of the villages by means of 
home spinning and home weaving. 

In the years that followed Mahatma Gandhi’s re- 
lease from prison, attempts were made by the non- 
codperators under Pundit Motilal Nehru,to wrest a 
victory from the Government of India by obstruction 
from within the Reform Councils. Following out the 
earlier technique of Mr. Parnell, in the British House 
of Commons, they formed an intransigent opposition. 
They obstructed administrative measures, especially 
on the side of finance. Thus they were able to defeat 
the Government again and again, passing resolutions 
and at the same time demanding that a Round Table 
Conference be held. 

This continual embarrassment led the Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Birkenhead, to appoint, two 
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LEADER OF THE INDIAN NATIONALISTS 
Mahatma Gandhi, who himself proposed the recent resolution for 
independence from Britain, is here shown laying the cornerstone 
of a hospital at Lahore. 


worse than a crime. For 
Lord Birkenhead decided, 
on his own responsibility, 
that none except British 
members should serve on 
the Commission; therefore 
no Indian member was ap- 
pointed. Thus the Commis- 
sion became racial at the 
very moment when race feel- 
ing was running highest. 

When the Royal Commis- 
sion came out at last, it was 
boycotted not only by the 
entire body of non-codpera- 
tors, but by all the Indian 
Liberals as well. Up to the 
end this opposition was 
strictly maintained. Thus 
the Simon Commission, ow- 
ing to this initial blunder, in 
spite of all its hard work at 
official documents, received 
little support from _ those 
who were best fitted to give 
it an independent, unofficial 
opinion. Whatever conclu- 
sions it may reach, the fact 
remains that its evidence 
has been chiefly derived 
from official sources. It cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be taken to represent the best opinion of 
the Indian people. 

In December, 1928, the impatience of the national- 
ists in India reached a climax. The younger generation 
demanded an immediate declaration of independence, 
together with separation from the British Empire. 
But Mahatma Gandhi, by his moral influence, carried 
what was called a compromise resolution. He agreed 
to be the first to declare independence, if dominion 
status was not granted before January 1, 1930. 

This challenge was not taken seriously in Great 
Britain so long as the Conservative Government was 
in power. Meanwhile a second commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the changes needed in the 
Constitution of the Indian States ruled by the Princes. 
The attention of Great Britain was partly diverted 
from British India towards the problem of these states. 
At the same time, a considerable section of the Mo- 
hammedan party in India separated themselves from 
the compromise resolution of the All-India National 
Congress, which Mahatma Gandhi had accepted. 
These Mohammedans also refused to accept the draft 
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constitution which had been drawn up under the chair- 
manship of Pundit Motilal Nehru by a committee to 
which all parties in India had been invited. This was 
called the All. Parties Committee; and the Dominion 
Constitution which it proposed for acceptance by the 
British Parliament was framed on constitutional and 
parliamentary lines. 

Lord Birkenhead had himself challenged the Indian 
leaders to produce a constitution. The All Parties’ 
Report was the answer to that challenge. Yet so long 
as the Conservative Government was in power, no 
notice was taken of it. But from the first moment 
when Premier Ramsay Macdonald took the helm, a 
new course was steered in Indian affairs. A declara- 
tion was made by the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, that do- 
minion status was the goal of British rule in India, 
and a conference was promised in London—after the 
report of the Simon Commission had been published— 
a conference wherein the British Government, Indian 
leaders, and Indian Princes should take part. 

This conference was to consider how these different 
elements in India—the India under British rule and 
the India under the Princes’ rule—should be related to 
each other. It was clearly intended to correspond to 
the Indian national leaders’ demand for a Round Table 
Conference. The Viceroy thus endeavored at last to 
accept, as far as he could, the Indian leaders’ demand. 

Meanwhile, in India itself, things were happening to 
rouse unusual excitement. There were. disturbances 
caused by incessant strikes in industrial centers. 
Floods swept over large areas of the country, render- 
ing the village people homeless and foodless. Misery 
abounded. Then followed arrests of communists and 
advanced labor leaders. Their treatment in prison, 
while under trial, led to passive resistance. At length, 
in October of last year, the death by hunger strike in 
jail of a young Bengali patriot, Jatindranath Das, 
brought the excitement of the people to a head. The 

‘news of his suffering spread from village to village. 
His death took place in Lahore, the very center where 
the All-India National Congress was to be held. 

At first the Viceroy’s invitation to a conference in 
London was favorably considered by the national lead- 
ers. The President-elect of the Congress, who repre- 
sents the younger generation, agreed with Mahatma 
Gandhi to attend on certain conditions. But the lead- 
ers stipulated that the conference must discuss and 
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settle the Dominion Constitution and not postpone the 
decision to an indefinite future. 

It was at this point that negotiations broke down, 
In the British Parliament there was a majority not at 
all prepared to go forward with any immediate de. 
cision for Swaraj. But the Indian leaders were ada- 
mant on this point. .They had received too many 
broken promises in times past. Therefore, when before 
Christmas the Viceroy met Mahatma Gandhi, he was 
not able to give the assurance needed from the British 
Parliament. Negotiations finally broke down. 

After that the sequence of events was inevitable, 
When the All-India Congress met just before the new 
year, Mahatma Gandhi himself proposed the resolution 
for independence and rejected dominion status. At 
the same time he was able to get two generous resolu- 
tions passed in the Subjects’ Committee, one express- 
ing sympathy with the Viceroy in the peril he had just 
passed through by a bomb explosion, the other appre- 
ciating his offer of a conference, but at the same time 
refusing it. To carry these two motions meant no 
slight exercise of calming influence in the midst of the 
excitement of those days. 

Only when a full account of the Congress proceed- 
ings reaches America will the inner history of this 
crisis in India be fully revealed. We shall know then 
how far the followers of Islam have united with 
Hindus in this independence resolution and how far 
they have refrained. On that one issue much will ob- 
viously depend. My own opinion is that among the 
masses of the villagers Mahatma Gandhi’s word will 
be obeyed. Some, who are inclined to judge lightly, 
may imagine that this independence resolution is not 
to be taken seriously. But such persons do not know 
Mahatma Gandhi, who never says one word beyond 
that which he is’ready to put into practice. 

With regard to the form of passive resistance that 
will now be offered, we have the clearest picture in 
what happened recently in Bardoli. There the people 
unitedly refused to pay the land tax to the government 
when it had been enhanced beyond what they felt to 
be just. In the end the government was obliged to 
yield. If such civil disobedience can be carried out 
on a large scale without violence it is difficult to see 
how the administration itself can be carried on. All 
depends on the extent to which the people are in 
earnest and ready to suffer for the cause. 








ARMORED CARS WAITING IN THE BOMBAY POLICE COMPOUND, READY FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


Japan was once 
America’s rival 
for mastery of 

the Pacific 
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At London Japan 
is asking for 
real naval 
reduction 


“ohe Navy Japan Wants 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


| THE FEW YEARS immediately preceding the 
Washington Conference the American navy 
loomed ominously in the Japanese eye, while Amer- 
ica on her part regarded Japan’s growing navy with no 
small apprehension. Each looked upon the other as a 
potential enemy, and both formulated their naval pro- 
grams with a view to the “inevitable war” in the 
Pacific. There will be no harm in making this frank 
admission now that mutual sentiment has entirely 
Changed. No longer do the Japanese, except a few on 
the lunatic fringe, look for trouble with the American 
navy. Nor do the Americans, except chronic fire-eat- 
ers, think of the Japanese navy as a menace. 

This happy change is due to no single cause—it is 
due to many factors, diplomatic, commercial and 
financial, as well as naval. Japan has terminated her 


alliance with England and has liberalized her 
continental policy. She has no war-debt funding to 
argue with America. She produces nothing essential 
which enters into competition with American mer- 
chandise in the world’s market. On the contrary, 
Japan is largely dependent upon the American market 
both in her import and export trade. Nor is Tokyo 
ever likely to be New York’s rival, as London has 
been and will continue to be, in the race for financial 
supremacy. 

True, there is the vexed immigration question which 
Japan thinks still pending. But even here her attitude 
is one of patience and conciliation, trusting the time 
will come when America will of her own accord ex- 
tend to the Japanese such treatment as she extends to 


the peoples of the western world. Here, however, we 
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shall confine ourselves to the present naval situation. 

It is perhaps well to state at the outset a fundamen- 
tal fact—that the Japanese navy is now an instrument 
of defense, incapable of offensive operations in dis- 
tant waters. The famous eight-eight program, by 
which Japan was to have built sixteen capital ships 
to counteract the great American naval plans of 1916 
and 1919, went by the board as the Washington Con- 
ference fixed her battleship strength at 6 as against 
America’s 10. And strategists know that the Japa- 
nese navy, with such a small strength in capital ships, 
cannot undertake offensive operations in American 
waters, much less against American territory. 

Japan’s actual cruiser strength has in terms of ratio 
been somewhat greater than her capital-ship strength 
—approximately 7 as compared with 10 for America. 
But the function of the cruiser is different from that 
of the battleship. Japan, an insular nation, needs 
cruisers not for offensive purposes, but for the purpose 
of protecting her routes of essential supplies. 

As if to emphasize the defensive purpose of her 
navy Japan has no naval base anywhere in the world 
except in her own waters. Nor does she maintain any 
naval force in foreign waters except on the Yangtse, 
where she has, as do other powers, a small flotilla of 
river gunboats and destroyers to protect her nationals 
against China’s chronic civil war. 

Of all the leading seapowers Japan is the only one 
which is, navally speaking, virtually tied to its own 
corner of the globe. The only Japanese warships ever 
seen abroad are the few antiquated, slow, cumbersome 
armored-cruisers making friendly calls at foreign ports 
as training ships for cadets. Japan’s naval history has 
been made in the Yellow and Japan Seas which, to- 
gether with the line of the Pacific from the Kuriles to 
Formosa, constitute her maritime frontier. Her navy 
has had no experience whatever in warlike operations 
in distant waters, since the escort duty it performed 
for the Allies in the Indian Ocean and in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea during the World War was not, strictly 
speaking, such an operation. 


HE JAPANESE NAVY, as a defensive organiza- 

tion, has its own peculiar duty to perform. 
Japan is a veritable chain of islands, no less than six 
hundred in number, curving like a crescent off the 
continent of Asia and stretching for 2500 miles from 
the Kuriles off the tip of the Russian peninsula of 
Kamchatka in the extreme north to the southernmost 
island of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Most of these islands are small, dotting the seas like 
so many ruins of an ancient causeway. Even the 
smallest of these innumerable small islands must be 
defended in time of war, for many of them, once cap- 
tured by the enemy, could serve as excellent bases for 
submarines and airplanes. Furthermore, we rely for 
our subsistence largely upon foreign supply of food- 
stuffs. Ours is one of those unfortunate countries 
which is not only overcrowded but devoid of natural 
resources. Even rice, our indispensable staple, we 
must get from abroad to the value of $50,000,000 a 
year, going as far afield for it as British India, French 
Indo-China, Siam, and to a lesser extent China and 
California. For wheat and beans we pay foreign coun- 
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tries, especially America and China, no less than 
$70,000,000 a year. Even salt, both for table and for 
industrial purposes such as the manufacture of com- 
mercial soda, comes from overseas. So does sugar, 
Under all conditions the arteries of these supplies must 
be kept open. 

Nor is food the only material for which Japan is de- 
pendent upon foreign sources. Even more serious is 
her lack of essential raw materials of industry. In- 
deed, her food importation, though most important in 
so far as it affects the subsistence of her millions, is 
small in volume and value when compared with the 
imports which keep going her factories, mills, and 
workshops. Cut off these imports and Japan’s indus- 
trial structure will fall. Here is a partial list of our 
indispensable imports with percentage of each com- 
modity: cotton, wool, rubber, nickel, 100 per cent.; 
lead, 95; zinc, 80; fuel oil, 75; dyes and chemicals, 75; 
fertilizers, 60; steel, 55; iron, 45; machinery, 55. 

These cold figures are an eloquent explanation of 
the duties our navy must perform. For the perform- 
ance of such duties Japan thinks she must have cruis- 
ers in numbers which, in terms of ratio, will be slightly 
larger than her capital ship ratio of 6 as against 
America’s and Britain’s 10. In this respect her needs 
are somewhat similar to England’s. Japan, like En- 
gland, must protect her routes of supplies. Like 
England, therefore, she stresses cruisers. 


FS eigewn TakARABE, Minister of the Navy and 
a delegate at London, has expressed the 
opinion that the maximum size of cruisers should be 
reduced from the present limit of 10,000 tons to some- 
thing like 8000. If this is Japan’s official attitude it 
does not harmonize with American naval opinion 
which has consistently and uncompromisingly been in 
favor of big, powerful cruisers of 10,000 tons, armed 
with 8-inch guns. The United States contends that 
owing to her lack of naval bases in distant waters she 
must have cruisers of this type with great cruising 
radius, whereas Great Britain, provided with naval 
bases all over the world, does not need such ships. 

That is a moot question. Japan is even worse off 
than America in the matter of naval bases, yet she 
seems to believe in substantial reduction in the maxi- 
mum tonnage of individual cruisers. 

On the question of gun caliber for cruisers Japan 
rather agrees with America and disagrees with En- 
gland, believing that 8-inch guns should be mounted 
on 8000-ton or even 7000-ton cruisers, while England 
is in favor of limiting armament on such smaller craft 
to 6-inch guns. The respective policies of the three 
powers in this respect are, of caurse, motivated by 
self-interest. Both America and Japan know that the 
British merchant marine includes many great ships 
built to carry 6-inch guns in time of war. If the 
caliber of guns on 8000-ton cruisers were restricted to 
6 inches, such vessels would run a certain risk when 
grappling with merchant ships similarly «armed but 
with greater speed. Hence their objection to abolish- 
ing the big guns on the small cruiser. On the other 
hand, it is to Britain’s advantage to limit the caliber 
of guns since the limitation will enhance the security 
of her merchant marine. 
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For very much the same reason which has led 
Japan to believe firmly in the desirableness of smaller 
cruisers, she also believes in reducing the size of battle- 
ships to something between 25,000 and 30,000 tons. 
Nor is she averse to the eventual abolition of this 
costly instrument of destruction. It goes without say- 
ing that she is in favor of postponing until 1936 build- 
ing for replacement, which, if the Washington treaty 
were to be carried out, would commence in November, 
1931. Under that treaty both the United States and 
Great Britain have the right to lay down two battle- 
ships in 1931 and thirteen more in the succeeding years 
through 1939. Similarly Japan is entitled to lay down 
a battleship in 1931 and eight more in the eight vears 
following. If this replacement plan could be scrapped 
by international agreement, England and America 
would probably save $1,500,000,000 between them, and 
Japan $450,000,000, in building cost alone. 


S TO THE SUBMARINE Japan sympathizes with 

England in suggesting its abolition, but she 
cannot see her way clear to accept such a suggestion. 
Because she considers her navy an instrument of de- 
fense and because of her peculiar geographical posi- 
tion, she thinks this type of war craft indispensable 
and peculiarly adapted to her needs. Furthermore, 
she considers the submarine a poor nation’s weapon 
of self-defense against the battleship and the cruiser, 
which she sees in the light of a rich nation’s weapons 
of offense. Since submarines can be produced at com- 
paratively small cost, they are peculiarly suited to the 
pocket of an impecunious nation like Japan. And 
they can be built quickly even where industries are not 
so highly developed as in America. 

For these reasons Japan believes it advisable to 
maintain submarines in sufficient numbers to meet her 
peculiar requirements. It is significant that while the 
British Admiralty is suggesting abolition of the sub- 
marine, some of the outstanding British authorities 
recognize Japan’s need of this type of warship. Vice- 
Admiral G. A. Ballard, formerly Assistant Director of 
Naval Intelligence and Director of the Operations 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff, suggests that 
Japan cut her expenditure for battleships and cruisers 
and devote the money thus saved to submarines. 
“With a couple of hundred of these craft as a defense,” 
he says, “no foreign battle-squadron would ever be 
likely to approach her coasts or attempt to enter the 
Yellow Sea,” for “Japanese waters are particularly 
well-suited to the operation of that type of vessel on 
account of their great depth, which precludes the pos- 
sibility of submarines being ‘mined in’ as they were in 
the North Sea.” Japan’s existing submarine strength 
is 78,000 tons, which she wishes to maintain. 

Believing as she does in the efficiency of the sub- 
marine in her defense program, Japan, nevertheless, 
looks with abhorrence at such ruthless employment of 
the submarine as was made by Germany during the 
World War. Her strategists vow that the Japanese 
submarines would never be used to destroy merchant- 
men, but that they would be employed entirely for 
the legitimate purpose of defending her long chain of 
islands and her long routes of supplies against the in- 
toads of enemy battleships and cruisers. 


Generally speaking, Japan’s naval policy is based 
upon the principle that short of complete disarmament 
the best guaranty for peace lies in keeping the navies 
of the major sea-powers so small that none could carry 
offensive operations into another’s territorial waters. 
This principle, perhaps, is not so easy of application 
as between the United States and Great Britain, be- 
cause the Atlantic is not wide enough for that, and - 
because, also, a number of British naval bases are on 
the American side of the Atlantic. As between the 
United States and Japan, however, the principle seems 
workable. Fortunately Japan’s position is unique. 
Isolated in the Far East, she has the whole expanse 
of the Pacific, almost 5500 miles in distance, to sepa- 
rate her from America. From Europe she is sepa- 
rated by more than 10,000 miles of sea routes. On 
the Asian continent, across the Yellow Sea and the 
Sea of Japan, there is no France nor Italy on whose 
navy she must keep her eye. 

The only flies in the ointment of Japan’s naval se- 
curity are the naval bases at Manila, Hongkong, and 
Singapore. But for them Japan would, no doubt, ac- 
cept a smaller cruiser ratio than she is at present con- 
templating to propose. American strategists are, I 
understand, of the opinion that in the supposititious 
event of war with Japan their first objective should 
be to get the main battle squadrons of the American 
navy into Manila Bay, where they could dominate the 


China Sea. 


The British base at Hongkong is as formidable as 
the American base at Cavite. Since armament is based 
upon fear, the presence of these bases so near Japanese 
waters cannot but interfere with any program of naval 
retrenchment Japan may have in view. There is, how- 
ever, consolation in the fact that the Washington 
treaty of 1922 stopped the further development of the 
existing bases, including those of Japan, and put an 
injunction upon the construction of any new base or 
fortification in the regions of the Western Pacific by 
any of the signatories, Japan included. 

‘Tuts acREEMENT, though not reducing arma- 

ment at Manila and Hongkong, has had a 
more reassuring effect upon the Japanese mind even 
than the establishment of the capital-ship ratio at 
10:10:6 as between America, England, and Japan. 
Had this agreement been extended to apply to the 
British base at Singapore, it would undoubtedly have 
produced a more far-reaching effect upon the naval 
situation in the Pacific. As matters are, Singapore 
will in time become at once the Gibraltar and the 
Malta of the Far East, for few believe that the Labor 
Cabinet’s spasmodic efforts in this respect will have 
much influence upon the Admiralty, whose mind is set 
upon completing that base as originally planned. 

The crux of the naval problem now engrossing the 
powers is the cruiser ; and the core of the cruiser ques- 
tion is the big cruiser of the 10,000-ton type, armed 
with 8-inch guns. So important is the last-mentioned 
phase of the question that the apportionment of 
10,000-ton 8-inch-gun cruisers still stands in the way 
of Anglo-American accord. As originally suggested by 
Premier MacDonald, Britain was to have 339,400 tons 
in cruisers and the United States 300,500 tons. This 
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suggested total cruiser tonnage for Great Britain was 
to be distributed as follows: thirteen 10,000-ton 
cruisers with 8-inch guns totaling 130,000 tons; two 
8400-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns totaling 16,800 
tons; four 9800-ton cruisers with 74-inch guns total- 
ing 39,200 tons, and thirty-one smaller cruisers total- 
ing 153,400 tons. To this America had no objection. 

Then England suggested that America’s total cruiser 
tonnage be fixed at 300,500 to be distributed as fol- 
lows: eighteen 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns, 
totaling 180,000 tons; ten 7050-ton cruisers with 
smaller guns, totaling 70,500 tons; seven small cruis- 
ers not exceeding 50,000 tons in all. To this America 
objected because she wanted more cruisers of the 
10,000-ton type. To put jit more concretely, the 
United States wanted twenty-one 10,000-ton ships, all 
armed with 8-inch guns, and a number of smaller 
cruisers aggregating 105,000 tons—a total of 315,000 
tons for her entire cruiser force. Although this is the 
figure tentatively agreed upon between President 
Hoover and Premier MacDonald, England still thinks 
that America should not build so many big cruisers, 
because, if she should, that would give her a certain 
degree of superiority over, instead of parity with, the 
British navy. This difference is yet to be ironed out 
at the conference at London. 


HAT DOES JAPAN think about this agreement 

or disagreement between England and the 
United States? She thinks, to begin with, that the 
cruiser tonnage totals agreed upon between President 
Hoover and Premier MacDonald—339,400 tons for 
England ; 315,000 tons for America—are too great, and 
that twenty or thirty thousand tons should be lopped 
off from both sides. 

This cannot be done, of course, considering that the 
above tonnage agreement is a result of many months 
of maneuvering on the part of American and British 
statesmen. If the above totals cannot be reduced, and 
if the United States is to have 21 cruisers of 10,000 
tons each, then Japan wants for herself 147,000 tons 
of cruisers, not necessarily of the 10,000-ton type, but 
ranging in size between 7200 and 10,000 tons, each 
mounted with 8-inch guns. Should the United States 
content herself with 18, instead of 21, cruisers of 
10,000 tons each, Japan would want 126,000 tons as 
compared with America’s 180,000 tons of this class 
of cruisers. In considering her cruiser strength vis-d- 
vis the corresponding strength of other navies, Japan 


seems to put greater emphasis upon gun caliber than ~ 
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upon the size or tonnage of individual cruisers. This 
again indicates that Japan looks upon her cruisers as 
defensive instruments, for such smaller cruisers as she 
may build will not have the great cruising radius of the 
10,000-ton cruiser. 

In either case Japan is prepared to scrap some of the 
smaller ships not mentioned above, so that her total 
cruiser tonnage will not exceed a ratio of 7 to 10 for 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Now the question is whether Japan’s claim for a 
ratio of 7 in cruisers is justifiable. That is a debat- 
able question. In the nature of things there can be 
no conclusive answer. It would be just as easy, or 
difficult, to argue for the claim as to argue against it. 
A civilian statesman, taking into account Japan’s eco- 
nomic and financial status as well as her improved 
diplomatic relations, might answer in the negative, 
while a naval expert would advance highly plausible 
reasons for the affirmative. Quite possibly expert 
opinion tempered by statesmanlike breadth of view 
will solve the question. 

Meanwhile it may well be borne in mind that the 
ratio of 7, even if conceded to Japanese cruiser force, 
will not change the defensive nature of the Japanese 
navy. None need fear that the Japanese navy, with 
its battleship and cruiser fleets limited to 6 and 7 re- 
spectively, as compared with America’s and Britain’s 
10, and possessing no base of operation outside its own 
waters, will ever become a menace to any power. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Japan has no merchant ma- 
rine capable of offering adequate support to her navy 
in an offensive operation in distant waters. She has 
but 31 merchant ships with a speed above 15 knots, as 
against America’s 153 and England’s 416—or a ratio 
of 5 to America’s 25 and England’s 70. 

After all has been said and done, the Pacific Ocean 
is in itself a conservator of peace more effective than 
any device man has yet evolved—the best safeguard 
with which nature has provided the two navies as they 
face each other across its vast expanse. This is a fact 
too often overlooked because familiarity obscures the 
obvious. Let neither navy ever become so powerful 
as to defy that safeguard, and the Pacific will remain 
what nature seems to have intended it to be. For this 
reason it seems inadvisable to add too many 10,000- 
ton cruisers to either navy. For this reason, too, 
Japan’s idea of reducing the maximum size of indi- 
vidual battleships, cruisers, submarines, and destroyers 
considerably below the present standards seems 
worthy of serious consideration. 
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°Big Changes Ahead! 


By CHARLES F. KETTERING 


An Interview with John T. Flynn in the January American Magazine 


RE WE ALL READY for the 
big changes that are com- 
ing in the world? I am not referring to 
any two or three sudden, revol:-itionary 
upsets. I am speaking of the innumerable 
changes in everything that are going to 
mark the next dozen years in this country. 
“The average man doesn’t like change. 
And the average business man hates it a 
little more than others. Just about 
the time he gets his business running 
smoothly, along comes some change and 
he has got to start in building up around 
that change all over again. All the way 
along the road of life people are looking 
for park benches where they can sit down 
and rest. But there is only one place 
where there are any park benches and 
that is in front of the undertaker’s 
office.” . . . 

Charles Franklin Kettering said this to 
me sitting in his office in the General 
Motors Corporation’s Research Labora- 
tories, of which he is the head. He calls 
it the Change-Making Department of the 


company. 
an engineer. ... 

“Our business,” he tells you, 
the customers dissatisfied.” 

That startles you a little, for there is 
no slogan better known in business than 
one about “satisfied customers.” But Mr. 
Kettering has a way of saying things like 
that which surprise you. 

“There is nothing worse than a satis- 
fied customer,” he explains. “A world full 
of satisfied customers would kill business 
deader than a doornail.- If you want to 
see plenty of satisfied customers, go to 
China. If customers had always been 
satisfied with their automobiles, you 
would be running around in one of those 
funny little trick horseless carriages we 
hailed with delight in the gay nineties... . 

“Experts!” he said. “No, sir. This is 
a place where we are supposed to do 
things. Experts are people who are paid 
to tell you what you cannot do. Occa- 
sionally the experts are called in here. 
We want to do something that has never 


“is to keep 


He is primarily a scientist and 


been done before. So we have a confer- 
ence with the experts, if you please. The 
experts sit around and we tell them what 
we want to do. Then they all look at one 
another and at us and smile and tell us 
that, of course, the thing cannot possibly 
be done. That breaks up the conference, 
which is a good thing. Then we go 
ahead and do the thing that cannot be 
done.” 


“WE HAVE REALLY moved very 
slowly in most things. We are 
just now beginning to learn how to move. 
Take our houses as instances. We build 
them today the way we built them two 
hundred years ago, save for a few minor . 
details in arrangement. In Europe you 
can go into houses three hundred years 
old which are made precisely like houses 
today. When we want an automobile we 
do not have a dozen different dealers de- 
liver steel and wheels and tires and 
springs and bolts and nuts to our back 
yard, and then have a mechanic or two 
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come in and put them together into an 
automobile. What would an automobile 
cost built that way? Yet that is the way 
we build a house now—just as it has been 
done for thousands of years—slowly, 
piecemeal, by hand... . 

“Do you remember the first automo- 
biles? Manufacturers weren’t thinking so 
much of making automobiles. They were 
making horseless ‘carriages. A carriage 
drawn by a horse was the pattern of tran- 
sit fixed in the mind. And so we went on 
making carriages, even though the horse 
was no longer hitched to them. It took 
years before we began making automo- 
biles conforming to their special utility. 

“When the bicycle was first invented, 
men had in mind a substitute for a horse. 
So they built a small wooden horse—like 
the ones we see in the merry-go-rounds— 
with a wheel between the front legs and 
another between the hind legs. It was a 
horse on wheels. . . . Anything the human 
mind can imagine, the human mind can 
do. And now watch the human mind of 
this new generation go to work on some 
of the problems of living and transform 
our whole industrial structure. Take, for 
instance, our foods. 

“We humans are almost the lowest 
form of animal parasite. There are lots 
of dumb animals that prey upon other 
animals, but they are limited in their 
choice of victims and they have no other 
means at their command. But we prey 
upon all animals, and that in spite of the 
fact that we have enough brains to pro- 
vide for ourselves. We play no favorites 
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when we start out to kill and steal. We 
are nest robbers. We steal the eggs from 
the chicken and, to make it worse, we use 
our science to make her lay more eggs so 
that we can commit grand instead of 
petty larceny on her product. And after 
we have stolen hundreds of her eggs we 
cut her head off and eat her... . 

“We encourage the simple-minded cow 
to contract conjugal relations and then 
when time has blessed her love with a 
child, we kidnap the baby and proceed to 
steal the milk twice a day. The silk- 
worm spins a cocoon to clothe herself, 
and we rip her garment from her and 
make it into one for ourselves. The worst 
part of all this is that all the time we are 
putting up with inferior food and inferior 
clothes. We are beginning to learn a lot 
of things about food and clothes. How 
much of the disease in the world has been 
a by-product of our nest-robbing and 
bird-eating, we have yet to learn. 

“Rayon is almost the first industry 
built on man’s deliberate hunt for an arti- 
cle of clothing. It is already a vast in- 
dustry. We are going to see the rise of a 
whole string of similar industries which 
are now as unknown as radio broadcasting 
was ten years ago. And these industries 
will rise quickly to leading positions in the 
business world. 

“If you would know how swiftly these 
things can come, look at the movies. 
First see how rapidly the movies devel- 
oped into one of our greatest industries. 
Two years ago everything was running 
along swimmingly for them. Here was 
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an industry built on silence. I suppose 
nothing in the world was troubling movie 
magnates less than the problem of putting 
bass notes on a phonograph record. But 
it was troubling another fellow. In fact, 
it troubled him so much that he finally 
found a way of putting the bass notes on 
a phonograph record. That apparently 
remote event turned the moving-picture 
business upside down in a year. 


“H’= YOU EVER thought that the 
day you were born you were 
the youngest person in the world? Every- 
body was older and knew better. But the 
very next year there were two million 
five hundred thousand babies younger 
than you. By the time you are twenty- 
five there are sixty-five million people in 
the country younger than you are. And 
by the time you are forty, eighty per 
cent of the people in the country are 
younger than you are, and they are the 
ones who are dominating industry. And 
yet we have been told to look to the older 
ones for our advice.... 

“Will Rogers once said of New York 
that it will be a great city when it is 
finished. People who are annoyed at the 
constant changing of roads, the detours, 
the oncoming of new car models, the swift 
obsolescence of machinery and ideas, are 
always saying the same thing about this 
country: ‘It will be a great country when 
it is finished.’ It will be no good when it 
is finished. The life will then have gone 
out of it. But we can be thankful for 
this—that it will never be finished!” 


c oasteuarding the Detroit River 


By EX-BOATSWAIN WALTER S. CASEY 


T WAS AN ACT of God that first 

drove the United States Coast 
Guard into the Detroit River. Until a 
nasty northeaster blew over Lake Erie 
on May 3 last, the eighteen-mile stretch 
of water between Lake Erie and Lake St. 
Clair was guarded principally by the 
Customs Border Patrol with a meager 
fleet of boats. It was then, and still is, 
known as the hottest spot in the country 
as far as rum-running operations are 
concerned. Rum-running has attracted 
to the American shores of the river 
probably the choicest collection of gang- 
sters, racketeers, and gunmen to be found 
anywhere outside of Chicago... . 

I was ordered last spring to report to 
Martin V. Rasmussen, commander of the 
Ninth Coast Guard District, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y. . . . Boatswain 
Young explained to me the policy of 


From the February Plain Talk 


the Ninth District, as he understood it: 

“All you have to do is burn up a little 
gas and then stand by at the end of the 
month for your pay.” This procedure, 
he said, made everyone happy: the com- 
mander, the men and—the rummies. 

The first week on Lake Erie was a 
dreary one with no more excitement than 
Young had prophesied. 

Then along came divine intervention 
in the shape of a northeast blow. 

The Detroit River was the best shel- 
ter—we were at the northwestern ex- 
tremity of our patrol area when the wind 
came up—the in-going channel lies in 
Canadian waters for several miles up the 
River. In accordance with international 
courtesy, the breech of the one-pounder 
on the bow was unstepped, and the ma- 
chine guns and all rifles and small arms 
were stowed in the magazine. 


The 236, the first patrol boat to oper- 
ate in the river, had been in those water 
just one hour when five “luggers” loaded 
to the gunwales with liquor were sighted 
putting out from the Canadian shore. 
Through the binoculars we could make 
out the burlap sacks full of liquor heaped 
in the boats. They were large skiffs pow- 
ered with outboard motors, the cheapest 
liquor luggers obtainable. This flotilla 
was headed across from Ontario neat 
Fighting Island; but just before the scout 
boat reached the boundary line in mid- 
channel the 236 appeared, and the entire 
fleet put back for the Canadian shore. 

It was dark at five o’clock, owing 
to the rain and the overcast skies. Clyde 
Goebel, chief boatswain’s mate, and Earl 
“Red” Pickering, motor-machinist’s mate, 
second class, went over the side in the 
pulling boat with orders to stand watch at 
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Slab Island, in American waters off 
Wyandotte, Michigan. They had the 
ysual .45’s and a .30-.30 rifle. They were 
ordered to remain close in to the island, 
on the side toward the United States. 
Also, they were ordered to shoot into the 
beach if, for any reason, fire-arms were 
necessary. 

They shoved off into the darkness and 
rain while the patrol boat, with lights 
blazing from her portholes, ran down 
river about three miles. Then lights were 
doused and ports were dogged over, and 
the boat, without even running lights, 
moved slowly back to the alkali dock be- 
tween Wyandotte and Ecorse. 

The 236 made fast to the alkali dock 

at 8:45 p. m. 
- Fifteen minutes: later Goebel and Pick- 
ering opened up, the reports of three 
shots in rapid succession having come 
from the direction of Slab Island. From 
the dock we could see the beams of the 
big flashlight carried by Goebel poking 
here and there throught the rain. The 
puttering of an outboard motor suddenly 
stopped, but the roar of a speedboat’s 
engine continued for some time. 

More shots, and then the noise of. the 
speedboat died away. A few minutes 
later Goebel and Red showed up with a 
skiff, outboard powered, and loaded with 
185 cases of beer and a prisoner, a lad of 
nineteen years. 

“We heard this baby coming along 
from the direction of Fighting Island.” 
Goebel reported, pointing to the kid. 
“Somewhere near him was a speedboat, 
also without lights. The kid was easy. 
He wasn’t expecting anyone just then, 
and was more interested in getting away 
from the speedboat. Our flashlight 
picked out both boats, with the black 
speedboat coming like hell for the skiff. 
It got closer up and circled, the wash 
almost swamping the skiff. The speed- 
boat came about, and headed for the skiff 
again. ‘Red’ yelled to them; and when 
they held for the skiff he let go with his 
45. The speedboat then veered off. 

“We nabbed the kid and the beer. He 
wanted to know first whether we were 
hijackers or agents, and was damn glad 
to learn that the Coast Guard had got him 
and not the black speedboat. He said the 
speedboat carried a gang of hijackers.” 

Boatswain Casey next writes that his 
report of his seizures met with a frigid 
reception. He was notified that the De- 
trot River was Customs and not Coast- 
Guard territory, but later it was arranged 
for him to patrol the area between 
Ecorse and Wyandotte, two towns on the 
Detroit River, below Detroit. The form- 
& coastguardsman explains that Ecorse 
is the domain of the Purple Gang, a sub- 
sidiary of a Chicago bootlegging organi- 
tation. The “gorilla” [the man at the 
head of the gang] is George Cordell, 
whom Boatswain Casey had seen during 
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his customs patrol service 
along the New York coast. 


UR relations with 

the rummies were 
curious. . . . One evening 
Cordell circled my _ boat 
until he was hailed and 
boarded. .. . 

“You're out trying to 
make a record, aren’t you?” 
he asked me. 

“Sure,” I replied. 

“Tl be willing to help 
you,” the gorilla declared 
generously. 

“How?” 

“Well, I'll give you two 
seizures every night,” Cor- 
dell said. “You get the 
boats, but you don’t get the 
men. See? You take the 
beer, and I'll take the 
whisky.” ... 

The days passed, and the 
236 was again getting low 
on supplies. Oil especially 
was needed. Government 
red tape required us to 
run more than 100 miles, to 
our accredited base of sup- 
plies, for a drum of oil. 
Not wishing to leave the area uncovered, 
I arranged to use a 36-foot picket boat 
to patrol the upper end of the area and 
my automobile to patrol the shores of the 
southern end. 

That night I drove over to Grosse Isle 
by way of the toll bridge connecting it 
with the American shore. . . . A few 
minutes before midnight a gray lugger 
with four men aboard came out of the 
river mists and headed for a creek... . 
I walked down to the mouth of the creek 
only to discover that the lugger had come 
in and departed. . . . I doubled back . 
and was making a turn in the road when 
three men came upon it from the side 
toward the creek. . . . Two of them 
broke into a run. . . . The third man 
stood his ground until I was within ten 
feet of him, and then ran after his com- 
rades. He had gone ten yards when I 
called after them to stop or I would shoot. 
He turned abruptly, raised his arm, and 
fired. The bullet ripped through the flesh 
of my left arm above the elbow. I shot 
at him. He stumbled, regained his foot- 
ing, and ran into the darkness as I 
emptied the gun at him... . 


HE 236 had returned with oil, 

and we again stood out on our 

regular patrol area until the tenth of 

June, when the Customs Border Patrol 

moved into its new base at the foot of 
Orleans Street. 

A conference had been planned at the 

new base for that afternoon at two 

o’clock. Commander Rasmussen had 

















KEEPING LIQUOR OUT BY FORCE 


A petty officer of the Coast Guard, standing before a machine gun 
on the deck of a Coast Guard Cutter. 


promised to come, but failed to do so. 
But his chief yeoman appeared to order 
me to the Norton Hotel in Detroit. Com- 
mander Rasmussen gave me just two 
hours to get out of the Detroit River, 
and he ordered me back to Buffalo. Dur- 
ing his abusive reprimand he accused me 
of being off my patrol area, and said the 
area had been left uncovered while the 
236 was on its authorized trip to Port 
Clinton for much-needed supplies. 

Pointing ‘out to him that I had. been 
shot in my own area during the time he 
alleged it had been uncovered, and that 
the picket boat assigned me had seized a 
rummy on the same night as my alleged 
delinquency, failed to impress him. 

I went to Buffalo very much disheart- 
ened. While packing my gear on board 
the boat, George Cordell, the Ecorse go- 
rilla, came down to see me. He said, 
“You are the squarest guy the govern- 
ment ever put in this river. But you 
raised so much hell we had to get rid of 
you. I gave you a month here; you 
stayed six weeks, and it cost us five 
grand to get you, but you're gone.” 

Arriving at Buffalo I was assigned to 
the CG-164, a boat whose engines had 
been torn down to supply parts for other 
boats. After spending a week on this 
vessel I called at the District Comman- 
der’s office and demanded written orders 
on my transfer from Detroit to Buffalo. 
I also demanded specifications of the 
charges the Commander laid against me. 
I got no satisfaction except that the 
Commander would not place any charges 
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Doctor Diagnoses the Bills “2 
other 
cept 
By GEORGE EDWARD FOLLANSBEE, M.D. aoe 
From the January Graphic Survey = 
been 
natu! 
HE MEDICAL profes- unnecessarily, and often against 
sion is composed of the advice of his attending doc. 
very human beings who vary as tor. He frequently enters a pri- 
widely in character, ideals, ambi- vate room when a cheaper semi- 
tions, motives, mental processes, private or ward bed would do 
and economic and spiritual neces- aswell. <2. 
sities as any other large group of The nurses are not getting rich 
people. at the expense of the people. Ordi- 
I am attempting here to present nary hospital nursing service is in- 
the side of the great majority of cluded in the bed charge, so that 
the practitioners for the “middle nursing from the standpoint of conv 
class” who are professional in TO BE WELL IS WORTH SOMETHING the cost of medical care is con- favor 
their ideals, who love their work, A Drawing by Florence Marvyne Bauer in the Graphic Survey. fined to the private duty nurse those 
who have a friendly interest in only. The average charge is you 
their patients, whose love for their pro- but often actually harmful it is a con- about seven dollars per day, which means delib 
fession makes them jealous for its con- servative statement to say that the elimi- at the end of the year perhaps $1400, an have 
tinued scientific advancement, whose liv- nation of patent medicines would ma- income not greater than that of a day whic 
ing is dependent upon their practice, and _ terially reduce the burden of the “cost of laborer of whom one does not demand He 
who believe that although doctors are hu- medical care.” .. . three years of training after a high school prob 
manitarians they are entitled to an income If, as is generally supposed, doctors’ course. A nurse is very fortunate if asin 
sufficient to support their families in fees are the preponderating item making she is employed three-fourths of her to e 
comfort, to educate their children, and to adequate care impossible, it would follow time... . moor 
lay aside during their years of activity that a vast sum is flowing into the pockets The complaint is made about the high liver 
enough to care adequately for them in of the medical profession. No accurate cost of sickness. Is not the complaint to he 
their declining years. figures of physicians’ incomes are avail- actually about the high cost of health? totur 
Many complaints have appeared in able. Many widely varying guesses and When looked at in this way, the complaint the | 
magazine articles and newspaper editorials | estimates have been made. Each doctor — sounds less reasonable. Health is as much the s 
about the high cost of medical care." knows comparatively and probably fairly of a necessity of life as shelter. . . inves 
Most of these articles have been by lay- closely the incomes of his fellow prac- Better doctors cost more and are worth who 
men not entirely conversant with the _ titioners. more. They cost more to make and they resp 
most important feature of the prevention His guess is that the income of the cost more to maintain. The expense of greet 
and cure of disease—the doctor’s part. large proportion of the profession will equipment for the modern practice of He 
They have failed to recognize the per- average in the neighborhood of $5000 to medicine and for keeping pace with medi- good 
sonal relationship existing between pa- $6000 a year. He knows there are some cal progress is no small item in the for 
tient and doctor in the application of the doctors whose expenses are greater than  doctor’s budget... . who 
science of medicine, constituting the art their incomes, and that many doctors are can | 
of medicine. ... realizing much more than the average, a HE DOCTOR reads in the maga- He I 
Many items enter into the cost of few collecting possibly $75,000 and an zines the harrowing tales of the a re 
keeping and getting well—that expense occasional one up to $100,000. The high- $500 (few of them), $1000 and up, peter 
broadly called ‘‘cost of medical care” and income doctors have no place in this dis- charges of medical men with the attend- he v 
usually emphasized by the descriptive cussion. Their practice is not among the ant hospital expenses that have reduced his i 
term “high.” To the majority of people “great middle class.” An income of respectable, self-respecting families to than 
the items comprising this cost in the $5000 to $6000 a year does not appear to worse than penury, and marvels at them. the 
order of the percentage of their partici- be excessive for a man who has spent his He does not disbelieve the statements gifts 
pation are doctors’ fees, hospital charges, life up to twenty-eight years of age in but he cannot comprehend them. When Us a 
nursing expense, drugs, dressings and ap- study and preparation and some $12,000 he thinks of his income . . . he cannot rate 
pliances, and all other expenses. in expense before he begins his earning.... visualize such charges. . . . He wonders able. 
No one knows just how much is spent Hospital expense has risen in the last why‘people go to strangers and purchase vice 
by families for patent medicines, but the few years.and has added its quota to the an operation without inquiring the price the ; 
family practitioner in his contact with total expense of being sick. This in- or without any arrangement for payment. ther 
the’ families believes the amount will crease is justified on the basis of higher They could not so purchase real estate or cern 
closely approximate that paid to doctors, operating costs. A hospital equipped and jewelry or legal advice or anything else mon 
especially in the country where people operated: as. was standard ten or fifteen which might vary so widely in price. Can hot 
are more inveterate patent medicine years ago would be shunned by the pa-_ it be that “the best is none too good have 
takers than in the city. Nothing hasbeen tients of moderate means today. To- until the time for payment comes? The coul 
said about patent medicines as a-fac-- day’s patient demands today’s hospital noted specialist is entitled to charge Pr B 
tor, but as self-prescribing of patent as well as today’s radio and car.... He __hibitory fees. There is scarcely any other prot 
medicines is generally not only useless demands his special nurse, far too often . way of restricting-his practice to what he fron 
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can physically do, but he would be glad 
1o refer patients unable to pay his fees to 
other competent doctors willing to ac- 
cept the fee the patient can pay—and 
there are hundreds of them. ... 

The doctor has never denied that the 
cost of medical care is too high. He has 
been told that it is so often, that in his 


natural conservatism and lack of 
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knowledge outside his own experience he 
has hesitated to disagree, but .when he 
looks at his bank balance he is unable to 
diagnose the trouble as primarily located 
in the medical profession, though all the 
“doctors” who have been prescribing for 
the sick public and treating it have acted 
on that basis. He realizes that the profes- 
sion has always been fair game for any- 


cAn Economist Audits 


By WALTON HAMILTON 
From the January Graphic Survey 








SHORT TIME AGO, in the 

course of a very general 

conversation, I casually inquired of my 

favorite physician, “By the by, how are 

those investments coming along which 

you made with your savings?” A bit 

deliberately he replied, ‘Well, they 

haven’t as yet yielded a competence upon 
which I can retire.” 

Here, almost in its easiest terms, is the 
problem of the cost of medical care. In 
asingle year, such as comes now and then 
to every family, the savings of many 
moons were assigned, deeded, and de- 
livered over to a physician, to specialists, 
to hospitals, to the functionaries and fac- 
totums of the get-well industry. . . . Yet 
the hospitals were not paying expenses; 
the specialists were thriving, but not like 
investment bankers; and the physician 
who did the larger task and carried all the 
responsibility was not flourishing as the 
green bay tree. 

He was a surgeon of quality and a 
good all-around medical man. He was 
for years our family physician, if one 
who keeps up with the tricks of his trade 
can be called by so old-fashioned a name. 
He had spent years in mastering his art; 
a recognition of his com- 
petence had not come until 
he was well in his forties; 
his income was far smaller 
than a business man gets for 
the use of far commoner 
gifts. He did not exact of 
Us an extravagant toll; his 
tate of charges was reason- 
able; many an item of ser- 
vice escaped enumeration in 
the account; and with it all 
there was an insight, a con- 
cern, and a devotion which 
money cannot buy. He was 
Not over-paid; we had to 
have his services and yet 
could not afford them. 

But even this makes the 
Problem of getting away 
from sickness over-simple. 


The event just set down is a late chapter 
in along story. As need came, we sought 
medical aid in a town of five thousand 
in which we were living, in cities of fifty 
and one hundred thousand nearby, and in 
a large metropolis. At the time, we had 
little acquaintance in the personnel of 
medicine; but we did take the bother 
to examine such evidence as was to be 
had and to assure ourselves of formal 
competence. The physicians we con- 
sulted were graduates of the best medi- 
cal schools; they were reputed to be per- 
sons of exceptional skill; one and all they 
were among the orthodox of the orthodox. 


LOCAL LIGHT said “nerves,” and 

a greater luminary “stomach 

trouble”; it was a diseased gall bladder. 
An experienced practitioner prescribed 
rich milk; the head of his division in a 
great hospital added cod-liver oil; a 
pediatrician of note continued the treat- 
ment with forced feeding, while the child 
dwindled. Yet a simple laboratory test, a 
matter of common knowledge within the 
craft, would have shown an inability to 
digest fats. Later, a competent special- 
ist, who has since won a repute he did 





TO BE SICK IS EXPENSIVE 
A drawing by Gerta Ries, in the (Graphic Survey. 














one hunting for something of value for 
nothing; that it has always been most 
codperative in being game for the hunter, 
that the doctor as game is never out of 
season and that a hunt is again on. 

As usual the profession expects to co- 
operate, but the size of the bag this time 
is to be so large that it asks and expects 
the game to be varied and not all doctors. 


His Costs 







not then possess, easily discovered the 
source of trouble and quickly checked the 
malady; but neither easily nor quickly 


could he repair the damage caused 
by “repeated insults to the child’s 
feeding.” ... 


In the same chapter of experience, 
costs proved quite as puzzling. To one 
whose job it is to wonder “how prices 
get that way,” items listed from doctors’ 
bills are a fascinating study. The fees 
charged for setting a broken arm—we 
rather go in for this—vary enough or 
the highest to be a multiple of the lowest. 
In terms of price, the removal of an ap- 
pendix is a major or a minor opera- 
tiem. . .. 

My list includes extravagant payments 
to bunglers, reasonable fees to competent 
physicians, merely nominal charges for 
sickness of long duration, and services 
rendered without compensation by men at 
the head of the profession. In the va- 
riety, whatever be your standard, there 
was payment, over-payment, and under- 
payment for aid in time of trouble, for no 
service rendered, for helping sickness 
along, for clearing up what a fellow 
physician had caused or complicated. . . . 

At first sight there seems 
to be nothing unique in the 
task of obtaining and using 
medical service. The man in 
need does the customary 
thing; he goes forth to find 
it. He takes his demand to 
market, inspects wares, se- 
lects what he wants, pays 
the price, and takes the pur- 
chase home. . . . Yet, in the 
general run of household 
purchases, medical aid is a 
thing apart... . 

The average patient can- 
not tell in advance just what 
he wants. He takes a vague 
and indefinite demand to 
market. He is nearly always 
an indifferent and very often 
a sorry judge of the qual- 
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ity of the service he seeks. . . . For every- 
day aches and pains the patient may by 
ordinary diligence assure himself of mod- 
est competence. But, for the most part 
he must buy, even without sample, a 
highly unstandardized service. 


Here Mr. Hamilton says that in other 
than minor afflictions, a physician who 
can diagnose a case accurately is as 
necessary as one who can treat the ail- 
ment. Medical men differ widely in na- 
tive ability and in skill in scientific prac- 
tice, yet few persons are able to purchase 
service with regard to “grade, quality, or 
character.” Quantity is another item 
which enters into the problem. On ap- 
plication to a physician, a patient usually 
does not know whether he will need one 
or many treatments. 


Nor is the price to be paid for the ser- 
vice free from all hazards. Of late we 
hardly expect prices to obey the laws of 
price; but even among lawless prices, that 
for medical service is a bit queer... . 

The would-be-patient is hardly compe- 
tent to judge what the service ought to 
be worth; his moment of need is hardly 
the occasion for the exercise of his bar- 
gaining skill; he has no adequate protec- 
tion against additional services; he is 
usually diffident and loth to ask questions 
in advance. So the physician, appearing 
in the double réle of interested party and 
arbiter, comes to fix his own fees. There 
are, of course, many understandings; but 
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generally the patient is committed to the 
bargain without knowing what sum he is 
to pay. 

In the delicate task of fixing a just price 
the physician has little to guide him. .. . 
There is no principle, no criterion, no 
standard which will stand him in stead as 
a yardstick. 

The custom of charging patients in ac- 
cordance with their abilities to pay has a 
most praiseworthy end. It seeks to give 
service to all and to distribute the costs 
in such a way that they may be most 
easily borne. . . . In practice it opens the 
door wide to personal judgment; for even 
physicians may give themselves a bit the 
better end of it, and since they were men 
before they became doctors, they differ in 
the quality of their mercy. One tempers 
his charges. with charity, consideration, 
and loving-kindness; another, perhaps 
all-unknowingly, converts the principle 
into charging what the traffic may be made 
to bear. -For single services, fees vary 
mightily; where there is protracted sick- 
ness and continued service, the limits of 
discretion are very wide... . 

The plain truth, too frequently over- 
looked even by the man of medicine, is 
that the physician’s time does not easily 
lend itself to quantitative purchase. In 
reality there is no such thing as a unit of 
medical service. . . . Cases seemingly 
alike differ in the demands which they 
impose in time, in energy, in skill, and 
in responsibility. At the very least a 
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standard method of treatment must hp 
nicely adapted to the changing circum. 
stances of the patient’s condition. 

Nor can the time of one physician he 
easily measured against that of another. 
A half hour with a great diagnostician 
holds more genuine medical service than 
an eternity of the time of a so-so medico, 
For that reason the rate of charge has 
little to do with the size of the bill, 4 
high rate per hour or per visit may go 
with a small bill; low rates are not in. 
frequently associated with large ones, 
After all, the payment is not for !abor or 
time; it is for getting the job done well. 


UT EVENTUALLY—and here’s the 
rub—the bill has to be paid, 
To almost every family, serious illness 
brings a financial strain. As such things go 
at present, a really adequate medical ser. 
vice is a luxury which few can afford. ... 
The technology of medicine has ad- 
vanced; its organization has lagged. The 
technology has been deliberately con- 
trived; the organization has just grown. 
The organization needs to borrow a les- 
son from the technology. The problem of 
mending our arrangements so that the 
ordinary man has a real chance at ade- 
quate service and at a tolerable cost needs 
to be attacked in the way’in which a dis- 
ease is attacked. The right answer is that 
there is no right answer. In the spirit 
of constructive inquiry we can only seek 
the rightest answer we can find. 


‘New York A. D. 3000 


HIS SEASON of the year, like 
a hill between past and 
future, almost forces us to look at the 
view. Even clods, and those so deep in 
daily business as to have the same mental 
behavior, are dragged back by memory 
now to make a sort of audit. We remem- 
ber where we were at this time, what we 
thought, what we planned—the clearer, 
of course, as the distance is greater and 
the perspective enlarged. With melan- 
choly that begins with a start, that 1908 
jumps up at me in New York, 1929. 
Then I first had a hope of anything but 
a miserable and obscure life in front of 
a 
Well, that is a long time ago anda 
long way to have come. But while this 
release of the memory, automatically as- 
sociated with the day makes New Year 
in its way as charged with. emotion and as 
queer almost as Christmas itself, and both 
together a universal strategic stopping 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 


From the December 28 New York World 


place for the soul, even Scrooge’s, the 
time is also to feast the future. .. . Is 
there any one who does not think some- 
times, and now especially, what New 
York and life will look like in A. D. 
3000? 

All the prophets work with the assump- 
tion that the future New York in seventy, 
a hundred, a thousand years hence will 
be, above all, new. I am much more 
certain that it will be, and visibly, very 
old. The further you look the older it 
will be. 

There are two main factors in the mis- 
understanding. One is very innocent; it 
is the stress the unskilled imagination 
is biased to lay on the importance of 
means of transport. It is quite moder- 
ately certain that there will be, and soon, 
a large development of air traffic by va- 
rious machines, quite possibly substitutive 
of those older ways we are more ac- 
customed to; not only trains but auto- 


mobiles. But the eye gets used to such 
things with facility. For a dreamer or a 
prophet to insist on the share this will 
have in the aspect of his future metropo- 
lis is as if some bumpkin out of the 


eighteenth century were to revive and. 


then stare hardest and longest on the 
“L” railway we have, or the Kaffir King- 
lets British Government officials of the 
Colonial Office take down the London sub- 
way to impress them. 

These things are curiosities, but they 
are not wonders. Say that it is certain 
that flocks of flying machines will purt 
across Manhattan sky in 3000; it is even 
more certain that no one will look up at 
them or notice them; that many of them 
will be shabby, rusty, unsilvered, as dirty 
and used and banal as the subway re 
That, except for children and Kaffirs, wil 
not be New York. ; 

Moreover, you must realize that ™ 


every year the glorious young skyscrapers 
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themselves are aging as hopelessly as the 
mortal children of men who made them. 
Of course a great number of them are 
going to stand. Some of them may be 
foredoomed to reach almost to the age of 
the Pyramids if they can survive the same 
vicissitudes of wars and natural convul- 
sions. We see some of them come down 
each year and others taller replace them, 
and we think like some folk-tale nurse 
who should calculate that, as her baby in 
charge has gained each year so many 
pounds therefore in a hundred years it 
will outweigh an elephant. 

There are no such things in animate 
creation as straight lines of evolution. 
All our affairs and ways go undulating; 
rushes to city life do not, as Wells simply 
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imagined, continuing straight on, lead to 
the desertion of the country, but sooner 
or later, generally in a quite short period, 
to a reverse procession outward. Be- 
cause there are twice as many cars as 
there were five years ago is by no means 
to say there will be four times in 1935, 
eight in 1940; but rather, according to 
all intuition of probability, none at all— 
one day. 

And so you are now looking in the loud 
streets today at many structures which 
will last. Doubtless all their sisters are 
not yet born. Doubtless, too, the most 
magnificent will arise only in our old age. 

I should like very much to look 
down Park Avenue in 2000 or 4000 A. D. 
some moonlight night. My eyes would 
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have got used to the trivial traffic over- 
head, taking more trivial humans on their 
trivial affairs. And on that night, out of 
one of the windows in the high fissured 
walls, looking out on the street which the 
rich lords and ladies of the past once 
trod in 1929, under the same moon, I am 
sure the same thoughts, after all, will 
come into the mind of some youth, listen- 
ing and looking there, in old New York, 
as came to me in their time. The same 
old thoughts; unrequited love, perhaps, 
the strangeness of time and change; both 
the melancholy of there having to be a 
future and the cloud of recollection that 
the end of the year belongs to ghosts. 
We shall be the ghosts in 3000 A. D. that 
will be the difference. 


By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


ROBABLY IT IS BEST to Clear 

the path for this discussion 
by saying at once that its title is offered 
in good faith. It is the simplest free- 
hand description of a contemporary 
group. There may be challenge as to 
whether the suggestion it carries is not 
at variance with what is natural or pos- 
sible. But at least its motives are forth- 
right, and it is intended neither as comedy 
hor as paradox. 

The lady in her cups is one bit of the 
mosaic of the period, and I think that it 
would be very hard, even for the ex- 
treme moralist, to deny her out of exist- 
ence. I would even go so far as to say 
that the pattern of the twentieth century 
cannot be quite complete without her, any 
more than it can be perfect without its 
wat debts or its talking motion pictures. 
After all, a mosaic is a mosaic, and a cen- 
tury can hardly discriminate if it wants to 
be historically accurate. The lit lady may 
be a small gaudy fragment of it, and the 
very color of her may be offensive to 
many people; but there she is. . . . 

These are not the ladies of dramatic 
fiction. They do not drive cars over cliffs 
to get rid of a world too sober for their 
habits. Their social or domestic dialogue 
Snot clever. They have no titles and no 
particularly interesting backgrounds. The 
clothes they wear are only copies of the 
Models turned out by French designers. 
an are, to speak briefly, the wives of 
a Sage in business, in the professions, 
dis T aughters of the upper middle 

- Their fathers and husbands are the 


From the January Harpers 


From the New Yorker 


backbone of many a city. They are young 
women who have sometimes gone to col- 
lege, who have kept scientific notebooks 
and passed examinations, young women 
who really mean well by the world... . 
This drinking among decent, well-bred 
women, this touch of bacchanalia in or- 
derly society must have its reasons, must 
spring from causes worth inquiring into. 
What has happened to the restraints of 
custom, taste, and habit, what has broken 
down the age-old female fear of what lack 
of control may mean? Why are so many 
women drinking now who were brought 
up in an atmosphere of strict temperance 
and whose very tradition is against it? 


Mrs. Banning then cites three reasons 
usually given as to why women drink. 
One is social—that many women drink 
because their friends do. Another is that 
women have discovered that drinking 
gives them new sensations, fresh inter- 
ests, and revives tired emotions. Another, 
almost a feminist reason, is that some 


women believe drinking will open new 
doors to frankness and freedom. Mrs. 
Banning adds that some women rebel 
against the idea that liquor is necessary to 
pleasant social intercourse, and believe 
they need not serve it even to those who 
are used to it. 


I watched a hostess try to set an ex- 
ample not long ago by taking a firm stand 
on the question. She planned an excellent 
dinner and asked those of her friends who 
were the best and most amusing compan- 
ions to come to it, frankly warning them 
that it was to be a dry dinner. The occa- 
sion was pleasant, the conversation was 
normal and intelligent. Though the guests 
went home early, it was a technical vic- 
tory. 

She tried it again. This time a certain 
nervous tension in the company began to 
appear. It was obvious that some of the 
guests had been drinking at home before 
they came. A few flasks were being used 
in the card room before the evening was 
over. After a few more trials the hostess 
began to discover that the people she 
liked best were not available as her guests. 
Her husband was embarrassed by the 
whole situation, but he was willing to up- 
hold his wife’s decision in the matter even 
though he was uncomfortable. 

It was only a few months before the 
young woman in question began to serve 
liquor “moderately.” 

Before long she was back at the point 
from which she had departed in disgust 
toward reform, and her comment on the 































































































































































































































































































































































































whole situation was, “I’ve tried it and I 
can’t get away with it. The people I 
know and want to know expect a few 
drinks at my house. They won’t come 
unless we serve liquor, and I don’t want 
to give up my friends. I like them too 
well. And it doesn’t seem a bit fair to 
oe. 


HE COMMON DECISION and the 
usual way out is to decide that 
one cocktail does no harm. 

That being settled, the explanation to 
the children is in order. There are many 
matters about which one is slightly spe- 
cious or high-minded in dealing with chil- 
dren’s questions. A very common answer 
to children’s inevitable inquiry on this 
point is that the prohibition law is unsat- 
isfactory or ill-advised, and that the sub- 
ject is too profound for the young. 

This is no place for more than brief 
comment on the fact that in the United 
States some children are being brought up 
to believe that laws judged unworthy by a 
citizen may be broken at his discretion; 
other children simply see the law broken 
and get no explanation; and the parents 
who attempt to go into the whole matter 
thoroughly emerge with confusion on their 
brows, for children are more logical than 
adults, and law-breaking on the river’s 
brim is law-breaking to them—and noth- 
ing more. 

It is difficult enough when the children 
are little, when the separation in habits 
between the nursery and drawing-room is 
absolute. But when children reach an age 
when this is not so, the confusion in dis- 
cipline and example is bewildering and the 
reconciliation between the precepts of 
their parents and their practice too often 
devoid of any consistency. Perhaps a phi- 
losopher could work it out with his chil- 
dren. But, in the ordinary home where 
liquor is served, the principles are badly 
muddled, and the children know it.... 


b iheon YOUNG WOMAN, the twenty- 
nine-to-forty-five lady, is the 
habitually lit one, and it is she on whom I 
have my eye. For she finds in alcohol an 
emotional stimulus which she thought or 
feared was lost forever. For her drinking 
revives her charms, subjectively at least, 
freshens her interest in men, gives her a 
new belief in herself. 

These things do not sound well in the 
writing, but looked at practically, as they 
exist in the suburbs, there is no horror in 
them. When such a woman goes to a 
dinner she may we!l be, before her cock- 
tails, Mrs. S. or Mrs. B., a little tired 
from household responsibilities, worried 
about Freddy’s teeth which need straight- 
ening or about the cook’s honesty or the 
size of the grocery bill. She does not 
want to go to any party. She would like 
to go home to bed. Her husband is cross, 
and the people she expects to see are 





those whom she has too often seen before. 
She does not: like her dress. But-at the 
end of the second cocktail all this begins 
to change. She is Lucille S. or Marie B., 
a charming woman who is going to have a 
good time and who looks remarkably well. 


And, pursuing the simple logic of the 


sheep dog in Thomas Hardy’s story who 
chased sheep over a cliff because he had 
learned that to chase sheep was a good 
thing, she keeps on drinking. Naturally 
she is very soon a candidate for my title. 
She is a lit lady. ... 

The lit lady . . . misses something in her 
relation with her husband and children 
which women have built on for -genera- 
tions. Perhaps it was only a sentimen- 
tality. Perhaps, on the other hand, it is 
some of the honest wages of wifehood and 
motherhood which she chooses to spend 
for her liquor. 

I do not think that is quite all. The 
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worst of it is that she finds so little for 
herself as she goes along. She picks up a 
good deal of tolerance for other people 
sometimes, the kind of careless generosity 
toward the lapses of others that used to 
be more common among men than women, 
She has gay hours and conversations. But 
for herself there is no mental satisfaction, 
All women of today, torn roughly loose 
from old sureties, want consciously or 
without knowing it to find something to 
tie to. 

But the lit lady, after a while, gets to 
a point where she can find nothing satis. 
fying in the sober world. Her discontents 
increase, her eye is jaundiced. Life is ap. 
pallingly dull, and its faults stand out 
like deformities: Bread-and-milk loses its 
flavor. For her, relief, amusement, pleas. 
ure, even philosophy are in her cocktail 
glass. And of course the pity is that they 
are not there either. 


Revisited 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


From the January Asia 





HAT IS 

happen- 
ing in Turkey today? Is 
anything happening at all? 
Or is everything in the 
melting-pot? Enthusiastic 
Turkish nationalists will 
assure you that in Turkey 
today all things are being 
made new—nay, that the 
rejuvenation of Turkey is 
an accomplished fact. Oth- 
er Turks who are in exile 
or are disgruntled or are 








Ths customs officer, for 
instance, who plagued us 
so perversely at the fron- 
tier west of Adrianople. 
He was stupid, ignorant, 
and obstructive to a degree 
that made all his brethren 
whom I have ever met, 
from the Bulgarian half a 
mile off to the officers at 
Folkestone and New York, 
seem angels of light be- 
side him. Yet, just when 








merely old-fashioned will 

tell you that in essentials everything in 
Turkey is still as it always has been; and 
this is also the verdict of many foreign 
residents and members of native minori- 
ties. . 

Are there any vestiges of the old Tur- 
key? Of course there are. In fact, you 
can still find most of the characteristic 
features of the old Turkey if you look 
for them. . . . First and foremost, you 
still find the old charming manners. 

Your Turkish friends will come for 
miles in order to see you for five minutes 
at the railway station on your way 
through, and they will secrete little pres- 
ents among your baggage—a box of ciga- 
rettes or of Turkish ‘delight. Still more 
striking are the flashes of charm in Turks. - 
whom you meet casually in the way of 
business—particularly when the’ business ° 
to be done happens to be unpleasant. 





I was becoming exasper- 
ated with him almost be- 
yond endurance, he suddenly touched my 
heart by the delightful way in which he 
played with his little grandson... . 

No, the Turks have not lost the faculty 
(it is an instinct, not an art) of making 
you love them even when they are be- 
having in ways that would be preposter- 
ous in any other nation. Yet there are 
situations in which their instinctive good 


. feeling deserts them. For example, when 


my kind Turkish friends were seeing me 
off at the station at’ Haidar Pasha, the 
porter there (how different from his col- 
league at Chorlu!) seized the opportunity 
to extract from me double his proper 
gratuity, because he saw that in the pres- 
ence of my friends it would embarrass 
me to wrangle with him. 

‘One good old characteristic which the 
Turks as a whole have retained is. their 
preference for soft drinks; and this made 
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an impression on me. It might have 
been expected that a nation which had 
been subject to a religious taboo on 
strong drink for hundreds of years would 
take to drink greedily when the veto 
was removed. Moreover, even if they 
had not felt the craving, the Turks might 
still have drunk in order to be in the 
fashion; for unfortunately alcohol is still 
one of the marks of western civilization, 
and western civilization enjoys an un- 
challenged prestige in Turkey today. 
Now, Islam has been “disestablished” in 
Turkey since 1925. Since that year the 
Republic of Turkey has been an état 
laique, after the pattern of the French 
republic; and alcoholic drinks are now on 
sale as a government monopoly. Finally, 
drinking is said to be encouraged by ex- 
ample, if not by precept, in high quarters. 
Yet all these factors combined have not 
been able to break down the good old tra- 
dition of temperance which has been in- 
grained by Islam in the habits of the 
Turkish people. 


HEN YOU DINE in a Turkish 
restaurant or on the wagon-lit, 
they give you water—not even mineral 
water, but plain water bottled from some 
celebrated spring. Instead of having 
alcohol pressed on you, as happens in 
any restaurant in Europe, you have to 
take the initiative yourself if you want to 
obtain it. Accordingly the Turks have kept 
that fine palate which enables them to 
distinguish nice differences of taste be- 
tween one water and another. In the 
West, our palates have been coarsened 
by centuries of dram-drinking; and; even 
when we break our bondage to that vice, 
we console ourselves with variegated soft 
drinks like grape-juice or ice-cream soda. 
The Turk’s refined taste for pure water 
still puts us to shame. . . 
So much may be said for the vestiges 
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ADULTS LEARNING THE NEW TURKISH ALPHABET OF LATIN CHARACTERS 


SELLING THE NEW ALPHABET 


of the old Turkey—good or evil. I come 
next to certain external changes which 
may or may not portend a fundamental 
change of conduct and outlook. 

The contemporary position of women 
in Turkey has changed profoundly in the 
course of the past dozen years—and the 
change is one that affects the whole life 
of the Turkish nation more deeply than 
any other single change could do. When 
we were staying at Constantinople with 
one of our Turkish friends, he invited 
some of his neighbors—husbands and 
wives—to dine; and after dinner the 
women discussed the revolutionary 
change in their social relations with the 
men, which had occurred since they had 
grown up (and I should think they were 
none of them much more than forty). ... 

As I listened, I felt that I was hearing 
the story of one of the great emancipa- 
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tions of history. For, though the 
women of Irak and Persia have not yet 
unveiled and though the women of 
Syria timidly reverted to the veil after 
Syria parted company with Turkey in 
1918,.I feel sure that in the long run the 
Turkish example will be decisive for the 
whole Islamic world. A deed has been 
done here which cuts the roots of the old 
Islamic régime as far as the traditional 
position of women is concerned... . 


T* OTHER big change that 
strikes the eye in Turkey is the 
substitution of the Latin for the Arabic 
alphabet, and this gives me a rather 
different feeling. Certainly, for the pres- 
ent adult generation, it goes just as much 
against the grain as the change from fez 
to hat. Most people still prefer to write 
their private correspondence in the Arabic 
alphabet; and in official or business com- 
munications, in which the use of “the new 
Turkish alphabet” is obligatory, they 
often write a first draft in the Arabic 
hand and then, clumsily, in the Latin, 
execute a fair copy. 

All the same, I feel sure that in Turkey 
the Latin alphabet has come to stay; for 
it has three points in its favor, any one 
of which would be almost sufficient in 
itself to make it prevail. In the first 
place, if you are an infant or an illiterate 
and are setting out to learn to read and 
write ab initio, the Latin alphabet is ob- 
viously far easier than the Arabic to mas- 
ter. Secondly, it is better equipped for 
conveying the Turkish language; for 
Turkish is peculiarly rich in vowel sounds 
and the equipment of the Arabic alphabet 
for conveying vowel sounds is rudimen- 
tary. Thirdly, the Latin alphabet is the 
vehicle of most of the important lan- 
guages and literatures of the present day; 
and a nation that employs the Latin 
alphabet for conveying its own language 
will evidently find it much easier to ac- 
quire English or French or German or 
Italian than if, in learning one of these 
foreign languages, it has also the difficulty 
of mastering a new form of writing. . . . 


HE EXTREME detachment from 
the national past is one of the 
most curious features of the present 
Turkish social revolution. . . . The new 
Turk’s attitude offers a remarkable and a 
thoroughly healthy contrast to that timid 
and ineffectual state of mind. This is one 
of the symptoms that the Turk is be- 
ginning once again to feel sure of him- 
self and of his position in the world; and 
you certainly get the impression today 
that he is at last at home in his own 
country. ... 

The Turks are making Turkey their 
own in other, more solid and constructive 
ways. For example, they have com- 
pletely taken over the Anatolian Railway. 
. .. Railways are not a bad index of ma- 






































































terial progress, and by this index the 
progress achieved in the reconditioning of 
the existing railways is notable. Another 
phenomenon in the field of transportation 
which may possibly mean progress is the 
added number of motor cars. ... 

The Ghazi and his colleagues are evi- 
dently alive to the truth that the desti- 
nies of their country will ultimately be 
decided on the economic plane... . 
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This is the right road for the Turks to 
tread. No doubt one can follow it too 
far, but the Turks are in no danger of 
erring in that direction. Let them strive 
to merit the reproach of being “a nation 
of shopkeepers.” If they come anywhere 
near to succeeding in that, the economic 
victory will have been won and Turkey 
will be able to face the future with a 
definite and an assured hope. 


By COREY FORD 


From the January Vanity Fair* 


HEN Mr. TINKERS, of 

the large and efficient 
brokerage firm of Tinkers, Evers, and 
Chance, Inc., desires to speak with me 
on the telephone, the following occurs: 

First, Mr. Tinkers tells his secretary to 
call Corey Ford. He then gets under his 
desk and pulls the waste-basket down 
over his head and hides. When he is 
well hidden, his secretary tells the local 
switchboard operator to call Corey Ford, 
and then hides herself, usually in some 
such place as the washroom or a lunch- 
counter a couple of blocks away. The 
switchboard operator passes the word to 
Central, and then she hides, by putting 
on a false mustache and shading her 
eyes. And Central rings me; and from 
then on I am It, and the game is for me 
to hold the wire until I can discover (a) 
the switchboard operator, (b) Mr. Tink- 
ers’s secretary, (c) Mr. Tinkers, and (d) 
what Mr. Tinkers wants. 

For example: My telephone rings, just 
as I have finished soaping myself com- 
fortably in the shower. I rinse off the 
soap again hurriedly, mop myself dry as 
best I can, fling a dressing gown around 
me, trot into the next room and lift off 
the receiver. A pleasant female voice in- 
quires if this is Larchmont 2393. I re- 
ply that it is. 

“One moment, please.” 

I try to hold both mouthpiece and re- 
ceiver in my left hand while I work a 
little soap out of the corner of my eye 
with the knuckle of my right, speculating 
idly on the nature of the call. Mentioned 
in Aunt Harriet’s will? Invitation to a 
poker party? Proposal of marriage? 
Margin call? 

“Is this Larchmont 2393?” asks a sec- 
ond female voice. 

I reply that it is. 

“Mr. Corey Ford?” 

I reply that it is. 

“May I speak to Mr. Corey Ford?” 

“Tt is,’ I reply. “I am. You are.” 


*© 1930 by the Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


“Mr. Tinkers calling,” she confides. 

“Who?” I ask; but she is silent. 

Mr. Tinkers. Tinkers. The water is 
running down my arm and dripping 
steadily off my elbow. I shiver a little 
and draw the dressing gown a little closer 
around me. Tinkers. 

“May I speak to Mr. Corey Ford?” 
asks a third female voice. 

“This is Corey Ford.” 

“Is this Mr. Corey Ford?” 

I reply that it is. 

“Mr. Tinkers calling,” she says, and 
disappears. 

“Who is Mr. Tinkers?” I shout vainly 
down the mouthpiece after her. 

There is quite a little wait this time, 
and I start shivering again. My dressing 
gown has soaked through, and a small 
pool of water has accumulated around me 
on the floor. There is a cigarette on the 
mantel, but I don’t dare put down the 
receiver in order tp go over and get it. 

“Is this Mr. Corey Ford?” asks the 
third voice again. 

I reply that it is. 

“I am very sorry,” says the voice, “but 
Mr. Tinkers is talking on another wire.’”’* 

“What of it?” 

“Mr. Tinkers wanted to speak with 
you,” she explains with dignity. 

“Then why is he talking to somebody 
else?” 

“T will call you back,” replies the 
voice, and fades mysteriously into the 
silences, and I am left with the receiver 
in my hand and the beginning of a cold 
in my head. So I wander back into the 
shower and soap myself thoroughly 
again; and just as I have finished soap- 
ing myself, the telephone—but why go 
into the gory details any further? If I 
ignore that telephone and let it ring, I 
worry all day. If I answer it, I repeat 
the whole process. . . . This game is 
known, briefly, as Office Golf. 


*Or “Has just stepped out of the room for a 
moment” or “Is in conference” or, again, “Has 
changed his mind.” 
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You might be inclined to say that 
modern business is Secretary-poor. The 
whole efficient system is riddled with 
them. There is no office so humble but 
that it has its energetic young lady who 
serves her employer with dog-like devo. 
tion, mixing up his appointments, reading 
his (female) mail, gloating over his bills, 
answering his telephone (sometimes 
twice, the second time in a_ disguised 
voice), and laboring fanatically to pro- 
tect him from being disturbed by a visi- 
tor who has been waiting in the outer 
office since half-past three with a check 
for five hundred dollars to pay off an 
old poker debt. 

The thing has reached the proportions 
of a national menace. Slowly but surely 
our leading executives are being relieved 
of all their duties by these efficient young 
ladies. Gradually they are being huddled 
further and further into their inner of- 
fices and cloistered there, lonely and out 
of touch with the rest of the world, the 
isolated prisoners of their own efficient 
system. There they sit at their empty 
desks all day, glancing moodily over the 
carbons of old correspondence (modern 
secretaries have learned to imitate their 
employers’ signatures so well that there 
isn’t even the fun of signing letters any 
more), lifting up the telephone, setting it 
down again hopelessly, ringing a buzzer 
for the afternoon paper, or leaning back 
idly with their ankles crossed before 
them, polishing their nails on_ their 
sleeves and staring despondently at the 
ever-present shadow crouched like a 
watch-dog outside the ground-glass _par- 
tition marked “ETAVIRP.” ... 


A? FAR as I can determine it, 
Office Golf is played with two 
secretaries, Miss Mashie, let us say, and 
Miss Niblick (I’m just trying to carry 
out the Golf figure) and two switchboard 
operators, Miss Brassie and Miss Driving 
Iron. Miss Mashie’s boss, Mr. Divot (if 
that is a Golfing term) is trying to get 
hold of Miss Niblick’s boss, Mr. Short- 
stop (from now on, this game will be 
known as Office Baseball); and the fun 
is to see which secretary can trap the 
other secretary’s boss into answering the 
phone first. 

For example, Miss Brassie calls Miss 
Driving Iron and asks to speak with Mr. 
Shortstop. If Miss Driving Iron puts 
Mr. Shortstop directly “on the tele- 
phone,” Miss Brassie wins the game at 
once. If, on the other hand, Miss Driv- 
ing Iron calls Mr. Shortstop’s secretary, 
Miss Niblick, Miss Niblick will then ask 
Miss Mashie (I’m losing track of it my- 
self) who is calling. Miss Mashie will 
reply: ‘Mr. Divot.” THere are now 
three possibilities. 

Miss Niblick will put Mr. Shortstop 
on the wire, and he will wait for Mr. 
Divot. (Ten points for Miss Mashie.) 
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Miss Mashie will put Mr. Divot on 
the wire, and he will wait for Mr. Short- 
stop. (Score ten points for Miss Nib- 
lick.) 

Miss Niblick will insist upon knowing 
what Mr. Divot wants of Mr. Shortstop. 
Miss Mashie will reply that it is private. 
Miss Niblick will reply that Mr. Short- 
stop is in conference and cannot be dis- 
turbed. Miss Mashie will reply that it 
is very important. Miss Niblick will ask 
Miss Mashie to call back. Miss Mashie 
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will call back, and ask to speak to Mr. 
Divot. Miss Niblick will ask to speak 
to Mr. Shortstop, and the game will con- 
tinue thus until called on account of 
darkness. 

And, in the meantime, Mr. Divot and 
Mr. Shortstop will each tiptoe out and 
go over to the club; and there they will 
run into each other accidentally at the 
bar and settle the whole matter in two 
minutes. (Ten points each for Divot and 
Shortstop. Game. Set. Tournament. 


‘Mas the War Useless? 


By WILLIAM MARTIN 


From the January Virginia Quarterly Review 


AR, ONE SOMETIMES 

hears it said, has always 
meant an element of progress to man- 
kind. Without it, the United States 
would still be English, Italy still be 
Austrian, Poland Russian, and so forth 
and so on. If you abolish war, you 
abolish the progress of mankind, you per- 
petuate a status quo which is not ideal, 
you force your children to live according 
to the ideas of our generation. This rea- 
soning is a piece of sophistry. But be- 
fore proving it so, one must ask oneself 
whether the last War was useful and 
what it brought the world. Next one can 
answer this second question: Is war in- 
evitable and cannot the progress of na- 
tions be conceived without it? ... 

The situation of pre-war Europe was 
essentially determined by the industrial 
revolution which began towards the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century and the 
consequences of which are still unfolding 
themselves before our eyes. . 

It is the increased productive capac- 
ity of industry which forced the modern 
nation to hunt out new sources of raw 
material and new outlets for its manu- 
factured products. It found the first 
primarily in a policy of colonial expan- 
sion and the second in an increasing con- 
centration of national forces. National- 
ism was inseparable from protection. 

From this situation was born the idea 
of the absolute sovereignty of the state, 
a new idea which cannot be traced back 
beyond the nineteenth century and 
which, in its strict form, has not outlived 
It... . Absolute state sovereignty—that 
Is, the right of a nation to do as it 
pleases—added to the necessities of tariff 
Protection in the interests of a growing 
industry, was bound to provoke conflicts 
between nations. From this obvious con- 
dition was born the uneasiness which was 
at the base of the policy of all the great 
countries on the eve of the World War. 


In the absence of any international 
agency and of any juridical limitation on 
state sovereignty, the security of nations 
could rest only on force, that is on arma- 
ments. But armaments, whatever their 
importance may be, can guarantee se- 
curity only to the strongest states. Noth- 
ing is so relative as force; an army is 
efficacious only if it is stronger than its 
eventual adversary. Once embarked in 
this direction, states were obliged to go 
to the limit of their possibilities. Since 
no one of them thought of itself as armed 
unless it was more armed than its neigh- 
bor, the result was that race in arma- 
ments which was the most apparent char- 
acteristic of the years before the War. As 
soon as all the men were enrolled, it was 
necessary to increase the equipment. 
Then men were needed to serve this 
equipment, and the term of military ser- 
vice had to be lengthened. And so it 
went; it was a vicious circle... . 

It was of these diverse elements that 
the European balance of power was com- 
posed. If we leave out several countries 
without political ambition which suc- 
ceeded with some difficulty in maintain- 
ing their neutrality, Europe was divided 
between two great systems of alliance, 
the forces of which were appreciably 
equal. This very equality, which made 
of war an extremely risky venture for 
any nation, contributed to the main- 
tenance of peace. But a day came when 
certain states believed they were able, 
under the shelter of these so-called peace- 
ful alliances, to risk the war. On that 
day the European balance of power 
ceased to play its réle and had no other 
result than to make war inevitable. 


)  eocgeseese WAR was spoken of as 
an inevitable misfortune, as an 
evil turn of fate, to which one must bow. 
Only the pacifists spoke of it with in- 
dignation, but they were a mere handful. 


‘even in neutral countries. 
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Today the opinion of this handful has be- 
come the opinion of the masses. War is 
spoken of only with horror and pity. It 
would be easy to throw this change into 
relief by comparing the speeches of 
statesmen before the War and now... 

Not to see the importance of these im- 
ponderables, one would have to have un- 
derstood nothing of events which have 
taken place before our eyes, between 
1914 and 1918. In appearance Germany 
may have been conquered by the superior 
forces of its adversaries. But why were 
its adversaries so numerous? Essentially 
for a moral reason. 

At the moment that war broke out, an 
immense difference could be noted, a pro- 
found divorce between the moral evolu- 
tion of the German people and that of 
other countries. In Germany, war was 
still considered a necessary evil; outside, 
it was already considered a crime. The 
Germans never understood the condem- 
nation which weighed down on them, 
This is be- 
cause they believed they were making a 
legitimate use of their right while others 
accused them’ of committing a crime 
against humanity. .. . 

To break the idea of absolute state 
sovereignty, we needed the high lesson of 
international solidarity which the War 
gave us; we needed to have three-quar- 
ters of humanity for years engaged in one 
same thought, bound by a single pre- 
occupation. We needed to have the pro- 
visioning of Europe exact the creation of 
inter-Allied organs, which became the 
prototypes of the League of Nations in 
the economic realm; we needed above all 
to have the practical experience of the 
blockade of Germany reveal to all eyes 
that the network of exchange cannot be 
destroyed with impunity without infinite 
suffering for everybody. We needed the 
lessons of the War, its sufferings, the in- 
dignation it provoked in every heart... . 


HERE IS NOW only our second 

question to answer. If war is 
an instrument of progress, can it be 
abolished without the risk that human 
progress will be arrested? Is it conceiv- 
able? Would it be desirable? 

History teaches that every human so- 
ciety in the beginning rests on force; but 
a day comes when it passes this stage and 
replaces force by law. In this way 
states were formed. Men began by liv- 
ing in a state of war with one another; 
then they grouped themselves in villages 
and it was the villages that made war; 
then the villages grouped themselves in 
provinces and the provinces fought with 
each other. Little by little, under the 
pressure of economic necessities which 
tended to widen more and more the basis 
of existence and the needs of communi- 
ties, the provinces became states and it 
was. the states which made war. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Today we are at the point where the 
states themselves have become too small 
separately to guarantee human life, on 
the basis of their actual needs. They are 
obliged to group themselves; and in 
grouping, they are led naturally to com- 
mit to the combination the duty of de- 
fending them... . 

The League of Nations Pact provides 
rules for its own revision and rules for 


the modification of those treaties which 
have become inapplicable. In _ other 
terms, the League of Nations Pact is not 
an unchangeable treaty; it is essentially 
evolutionary and offers the means of 
peacefully adapting political institutions 
to the changing realities of the interna- 
tional world. This means that it makes 
war useless, by furnishing the means of 
realizing its ends peacefully. 


eNaeterlinck on America 


By ANDRE LANG 


From the Paris Les Annales 


André Lang is the guest of Maurice 
Maeterlinck at luncheon at the famous 
writer’s chdteau at Médan, France. He 
has the good fortune to find his host in 
genial mood, himself preparing and pour- 
ing cocktails. The man who once wrote: 
“As soon as we really have something to 
say, we are obliged to be silent,” unbends 
and becomes talkative. 


AETERLINCK told me that 

he considered his career 
finished, that he felt he had completed his 
work, and laughingly, that his hours were 
counted. He intended to spend the time 
he had left, in eating, sleeping, drinking, 
and living well. His perfect sincerity is 
unquestioned, and is another reason why 
I admire him. 

One cannot imagine a literary career 
more harmonious, freer of vanities, than 
his. Material joys are dear to him, and 
at sixty-seven he has kept all the appe- 
tites of a healthy man. Since he has re- 
mained young, the contact and the pres- 
ence of youth are necessary to him. On 
the other hand, the empty tumult of 
cities, the agitation of crowds, the small 
passions of individuals are kateful to him. 
He has need of walking and breathing, 
need of the great trees and calm horizons. 
There his spirit is at ease. 


While the luncheon is progressing, to 
the accompaniment of wines, and the 
champagne is cooling in tubs, the inter- 
viewer tries to think up questions. 
Finally he decides that literature is the 
best, and begins: 


“H YoU no opinion about 
present-day literature?” 

“Oh, yes, but we have really been very 
well received in America.” 

“Well, then, what do you think of 
Europe?” . 

“It is the smallest of the four conti- 
nents, but intellectually superior to the 
three others, perhaps.” 


Mme. MAETERLINCK, smiling: 

“Ts not this a very dangerous answer, 
and one which you ought to deny at once? 
The Americans have been so nice to us.” 

He—lIt is true, they were charming. 
I was asked to write a book about my so- 
journ there. I love them too much to do 
it, for I should like to be sincere.” 

Mme. MAETERLINCK, @ little uneasy: 

“He exaggerates. Undoubtedly, many 
are at times slightly hypocritical. . . .” 

He—“And vain.” 

SHE—very uneasy: 

“But they have a sense of hospitality, 
a noble candor, and they aspire toward 
the beautiful, the good, the great... .” 

He—“They are a people at the height 
of their power, proud of the beauty of 
their women, the vigor of their men, 
proud of prohibition and police regula- 
tions, proud of everything that contrib- 
utes to bettering the race. All of Europe, 
in their eyes, is of no more importance 
than one of their forty-eight States. 
They consider France mainly as a land 
in which to amuse themselves. They 
come here, as one goes to a bad place, to 
let loose, and they return to dry Amer- 
ica, as one goes home, after a spree.” 

SHE—“Don’t you think we had better 
talk literature?” 

He—“They know neither how to eat 
nor how to drink. . . . They put ice in 
their Burgundy, and they never have 
really fresh meat or eggs, everything is 
canned or frozen. One day in California, 
I wanted to buy fish from fishermen, on 
their way home. 

““Can’t be done, sir, the fish is first 


.sent to New York. Impossible to buy it 
till it comes back frozen.’ ” 


SHE to MAETERLINCK—“I beg of you, 
dear, uncork the champagne.” 

He—‘“And that is nothing compared to 
their Puritan sexual hypocrisy. . . . On 
the beaches, no policeman has the right 
to go into one of the closed tents, where 
the young people, and the others, are en- 
tirely free. But in a hotel, you can be 
arrested if you walk into a corridor in 
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your pajamas and a chambermaid takes 
offence. In the movies, no nation yp. 
dresses its women as do the Americans, 
Think of a film like ‘Our Dancing Daugh. 
es SOS ok ic 

SHE—“Yes, that’s it, let’s talk about 
the movies.” (To.me)—“I hope you are 
not going to tell everything he has said.” 

I—“Not everything, I promise you.” 

SHE—“It wouldn’t be nice, for I want 
to write my ‘Reminiscences’ of our trip,” 


And yet, André Lang continues, as if 
sorry of the promise given, how many 
anecdotes there remain to tell you. 


aay Is the story of the cap. 
tain of industry, who said to 
Maeterlinck the day after his arrival in 
New York: 

“You are a surprising fellow.” 

“T beg of you.” 

“You are going to make a great deal of 
money.” ; 

“Indeed.” 

“Ves, and your farming machine is a 
first-class implement!” 

“Farming machine?” 

“Aren’t you the inventor of the Blue 
Bird?” 

Then there is the interview by young 
Vanderbilt who made Maeterlinck say, 
apropos of Belgium in 1914, “After all, 
the Germans aren’t all in the wrong.” 
And of Maeterlinck’s indignant denial 
which appeared days later, in three lines 
lost in the midst of a page of advertise- 
ments. 

By the way, Maeterlinck is quite hard 
on American newspapermen: 

“Anybody can be a reporter. That ex- 
plains why they herd them together at an 
appointed time, and treat them like 
valets. That explains the stupidity of 
their questions, for which they are al- 
lowed just five minutes: 

“What do you think of our sky- 
scrapers?’ 

“ ‘What influence has love had in your 
life?’ 

“Tyo you love your wife?’ 

“What has been the greatest moment 
of your existence?’ 

“ ‘What do you eat for breakfast?’ 

“‘Would you like to travel to the 
moon?’ ” etc. 

But Mme. Renée Dahon Maeterlinck 
will tell you these things much more 
maliciously than I can, and I want to 
keep my promise to‘her in part, at least. 

As we were taking leave, and I was 
alone on the terrace with Maeterlinck, I 
made another attempt: 

“Do you read much?” 

“But few novels.” 

“Are you interested in the work of 
young writers?” 

“Ves, I try to be. I liked ‘Leviathan’ 
by Julien Green. It is somber, but the 
author is young, and one likes to be som- 
ber when one is young, and he has talent.” 
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3% million dollar Davey tree-saving business in 1929 


| alae seat this large vol- 
ume of business, 75.5% of 
clients pay less than $100.00 each 
for the service of internationally 
famous Davey Tree Surgeons. You 
might wonder why it is possible 
tosecure this reliable, expert service 
at so low an average cost. 

In the first place, Davey 
men are really local to you. 
They are thoroughly trained 
in Ohio and are then sent out 
to live in the many localities 
where Davey clients are 
served. They are easily avail- 
able for large or small oper- 
ations. 


ny 
WAU 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 


Father of Tree Surgery - " 
Reg. US. Pat. Office least, Davey men are work- 


In the second place, nearly all Davey 
men are motor equipped and can 
go quickly from one operation to 
another in the sections where they 
live. The element of lost time is 
negligible. 

In the next place, Davey Tree 
Surgeons know what to do. 
They do not waste any time 
in guessing or in experiment- 
ing. Not only are they real 
experts in actual perform- 
ance, but they are specially 
trained in the all-important 
matter of diagnosis. 

And last, but by no means 
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ers. No one is permitted to remain 
in the Davey organization unless he 
works diligently and honestly. You 
can trust Davey Tree Surgeons. 
Send for nearest Davey represen- 
tative to make a careful examina- 
tion of your priceless trees without 
obligation. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
352 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Tune In Davey Tree Golden Anniversary 
Radio Hour 


Every Sunday afternoon. 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to 
5 Central time; over the Red Network National 
Broadcasting Company. Featuring the old-time 
songs that everyone knows and loves. Listen to 
Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner Organ. 
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COLORADO 
otlers you more 
interms of 
real living than 


any other place 
in the World 





What is Your 
Ideal of Living 2 


A bright, airy house,well gardened, 
on a big lot, close to your work 
but with all the advantages of a 
suburban home? 


Schools and colleges of educa- 
tional standards second to none, 
with each curriculum taking advan- 
tage of a year-around outdoor 
climate? 


Plenty of beautiful parks in the cit- 
ies; congenial and approachable 
neighbors; churches and theaters, 
golf courses and libraries, within 
easy reach? 


Mountain playgrounds at the edge 
of town, or a short drive distant 
over splendid roads—economical 
week-ends in glorious places eas- 
ily possible at all times? 











THE 

KEY STATE 
OF THE 
NEW WEST 














Pi lar al and Gateway te the Garden of the Gods 

So near to you, yet such a complete change from everyday scenes. So high, 

beautiful, inviting; so cool in summer, so balmy in winter. So full of every rec- 

reation man or Nature can provide. Overnight from half the nation; two nights 

from almost anywhere. No wonder Theodore Roosevelt called Colorado 
“THE PLAYGROUND OF THE REPUBLIC.” 


Colorado is a land of wonders—where prehistoric cliff dwellings and ages 
old glaciers compete in interest with the six-mile Moffat railroad tunnel and 
highways 14,000 feet high and the world’s largest molybdenum mine and 
nineteen sugar factories and other marks of the modern age. 


A land of natural wonders, with its fantastic rocks; its deep gorges cut thou- 
sands of feet through living rock; its curious caverns; its remarkable hot min- 
eral springs; its tremendous beds of coal; its great cliffs of shale storing sev- 
enty billion barrels of petroleum against the day of need; its stocks of precious 
metals, commercial clays and beautiful building stones; its enormous unplanted 
pastures above the timber line; its glorious wild flowers in astonishing variety. 


You can't see all of Colorado in one trip—but you should start seeing it— 
and start finding out about it—on your next vacation, whenever it comes. 
Meanwhile, let us tell you accurately all you want to know about us. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Get Colorado potatoes and learn that even potatoes can have a special deliciousness. 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 502 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Send “Up in Colorful Colorado.” Include specific information about 


Name & Address. 
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Professors— i 
and Paying 


Them 


HE GRADUATE 

schools of arts, 
literature, and science in the 
University of Chicago are in 
large part professional schools. 
They are producing teachers. A 
minority of their students be- 
come research workers. Yet the 
training for the doctorate in this 
country is almost uniformly training 
in the acquisition of a research tech- 
nique, terminating in the preparation 
of a so-called original contribution to 
knowledge. 

Whether the rigors of this process ex- 
haust the student’s creative powers, or 
whether the teaching schedules in most 
colleges give those powers no scope, or 
whether most teachers are without them, 
is uncertain. What is certain is that most 
Ph.D.’s become teachers and not produc- 
tive scholars as well. Their productivity 
ends with the dissertation. Under these 
circumstances the University of Chicago 
has a dual obligation—to devise the best 
methods of preparing men for research 
and creative scholarship, and also to 
devise the best methods of preparing men 
for teaching. 

Since the present work of graduate 
students is arranged in the hope that they 
will become investigators, little modifica- 
tion in it is necessary to train those who 
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By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


Some Striking Proposals 


Made by the Youthful President 


of the University of Chicago 


plan to become investigators. In the 
course of time it will doubtless become 
less rigid and more comprehensive, in- 
volving more independence and fewer 
courses. But the main problem is a cur- 
riculum for the future teacher. No low- 
ering of requirements should be permitted. 
No one should be allowed to be a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. who would not now 
be enrolled. In fact, the selection of 
students in the graduate schools on some 
better basis than graduation from college 
seems to me one of the next matters the 
university must discuss. But assuming 
that this is settled, and assuming that a 
student who plans to be a teacher has 
been given a sufficient chance at research 
to determine his interest in it, his train- 
ing should fit him for his profession. 








THE POMP OF INAUGURAL 


Above, President Hutchins during shis 

induction into office. Center, a general 

view of the ceremonies. Left, a closeup 
of President Hutchins. 


“(gas PRESIDENT HUTCHINS was 
inducted into office recently, 
he outlined his policies in an inau- 
gural address. He proposed training 
college teachers for teaching rather 
than for research, and argued for 
salaries that would make teaching 
compete with business and the pro- 
fessions for good men. His sugges- 
tions are reprinted by permission. 


This means, of course, that he 
must know his field and its rela- 
tion to the whole body of knowl- 
edge. It means, too, that he must 
be in touch with the most recent 
and most successful movements in 
undergraduate education, of which 
he now learns officially little or 

nothing during his training. 

How should he learn about them? 
Not in my opinion by doing practice 
teaching upon the helpless under- 
graduate. Rather he should learn 
about them through seeing experi- 
ments carried on in undergraduate work 
by the members of the department in 
which he is studying for his degree, with 
the advice of the Department of Educa- 
tion, which will shortly secure funds to 
study college education. Upon the prob- 
lems of undergraduate teaching his crea- 
tive work should be done. 

Such a system places a new responsi- 
bility upon the departments, that of de- 
veloping ideas in college education. 

Such a system means, too, that differ- 
ent degrees will doubtless have to be 
given to research people, the Ph.D. re- 
maining what it chiefly is today, a degree 
for college teachers. But however opin- 
ions may differ on details, I am convinced, 
as are the deans of the graduate schools, 
the deans of the college, and the chairman 
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of the Department of Education, that 
some program recognizing the dual objec- 
tives of research men must be tried at the 
University of Chicago. 


ee SUCH program would help 
to clarify the function of the 
undergraduate colleges in this university, 
which has remained uncertain through 
the years. The emphasis on productive 
scholarship that has characterized the 
university from the beginning and must 
characterize it to the end, has naturally 
led to the repeated question as to 
place and future of our colleges. They 
could not be regarded as training grounds 
for the graduate schools, for less than 20 
per cent. of their students went on here 
in graduate work. 

Nor did the argument that we should 
contribute good citizens to the Middle 
West make much impression on distin- 
guished scholars anxious to get ahead 
with their own researches. They were 
glad to have somebody make this contri- 
bution, but saw little reason why they 
should be elected for the task. At times, 
therefore, members of the faculty have 
urged that we withdraw from undergrad- 
uate work, or at least from the first two 
years of it. 

But we do not propose to abandon or 
dismember the colleges. And this is not 
for sentimental or financial reasons. If 
the university’s function is to attempt 
solutions of difficult educational problems, 
to try to illuminate dark and dubious 
fields, it cannot retreat from the field of 
undergraduate work, so dark and dubious 
today. Furthermore, retreat would make 
impossible the development in graduate 
study that I have just described. If the 
departments are to experiment with the 
education of teachers, they must work out 
their ideas in the college. In the colleges 
of the country there are students who in 
respect to any given subject are of two 
types; those who wish to specialize in it 
and those who simply wish to know what 
it is about. It does not follow that be- 
cause a student takes one of these atti- 
tudes toward one field he must take the 
same attitude toward all. 

Almost every student is interested in 
something. In that he should carry on 
a large amount of work on his own, free 
from restrictions, the routine of the class- 
room, and the retarding effect of his less 
able or less interested contemporaries. In 
other areas of knowledge, with which he 
wishes to cultivate a mere speaking ac- 
quaintance, there is no reason why he 
should not be given what he wants, in- 
formation and stimulation, and the more 
important of these is stimulation. 

Certain subjects apart, there is no evi- 
dence that this cannot best be done 
through large lecture courses. All the 
evidence is the other way. The theory 
that the smaller the class the better the 





result, irrespective of the ability of 
teacher or sudents, finds no support in 
experience in dealing with classes where 
the chief aim is inspiration. Their in- 
terests will doubtless be served best by 
giving them the most inspiring lecturers 
that can be found and letting the size of 
the group take care of itself. 

Any such scheme of pass and honors 
work should be kept so flexible that if a 
student should by chance be stimulated 
to an interest in a subject he might 
transfer to honors in it. On this basis 
the plan might meet the needs of the 
American undergraduate. Obviously it 
places our colleges definitely in the scheme 
of things at this university. For the 
program calls for experiments by each 
department with pass work and honors 
work in its own field, in the hope of de- 
vising the best methods of dealing with 
both types of students. 

But experiments in education natu- 
rally presuppose men to carry them out. 
It cannot too often be repeated that it 
is men and nothing but men that make 
education. If the first faculty of the 
University of Chicago had met in a tent, 
this would still have been a great univer- 
sity. Since the time when that faculty 
gathered, student numbers have swollen 
to an unprecedented extent; tremen- 
dous gifts have been made for spe- 
cial projects; and the rewards in business 
and the professions have mounted to 
heights never before dreamed of. 

More and more of our best college 
graduates have been dissuaded from a 
scholarly career by the characteristic 
American feeling that there must be some 
connection between compensation and 
ability. It is hopeless to try to combat 
that feeling. What we must do is to meet 
it by paying salaries in education that will 
attract the best men in competition with 
business and the professions. 


CC ——- of salaries among 
universities are irrelevant. For 
the question is: Can we now get the kind 
of men we want to go into education? 
Since no university can answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, it can derive little 
satisfaction from the thought that its sala- 
ries are as low as those of neighboring 
institutions. And the expression of satis- 
faction does positive damage in leading 
the public to think that this matter has 
been settled. It will never be settled until 
America is willing to pay enough to in- 
duce its best brains to go into the educa- 
tion of its offspring and stay there. It 
will never be settled until professorial 
salaries are such as to make scholarship 
respected in the United States. 

This object will not be attained as long 
as professors must carry on outside work 
or teach every summer to keep alive. Nor 
will it be attained if they must live in 
conditions that scarcely provide them 





with the decencies of life. Nor shall we 
come much closer to it as long as our 
people feel that the scholar receives a 
substantial share of his compensation jn 
the permanence of his tenure. 

I do not mean that salaries in edu- 
cation must be identical with those in 
business. Nor do I want men to go 
into education to make money. But on 
the other hand, no man should be 
kept out of education by the certainty 
that he will have to live in fear of his 
creditors all his days, or by the feeling 
that the profession is a refuge for medi- 
ocrity. The only method by which we 
shall approach our goal is by paying sal- 
aries that will enable the universities to 
compete with the business world for the 
best men. 


A College of 
the Old South 


IGHER EDUCATION in the Old 

South “before the war” was 
not general as it is today; and what there 
was of it savored of the classical to the 
exclusion of such modern subjects as 
Hotel Management and Reinforced Con- 
crete. The student body, too, was of a 
somewhat different caste—statesmen and 
clergymen-to-be, along with the social and 
intellectual élite of the neighborhood. 

Princeton drew many sons of the cot- 
ton states in those far off days—and still 
does—but the Southern institutions them- 
selves were numerous and well managed, 
nor was it unusual for Northern boys to 
seek higher education below the Mason- 
Dixon line. An interesting account of 
one of these early colleges, by Karl 
Fischer, appears in Beta Theta Pi. 

South Carolina College was established 
at Columbia by the state assembly in 
1801, with an appropriation of $50,000. 
Its first president was Jonathan Maxcy, 
graduated from Brown in 1787, and the 
holder of a Phi Beta Kappa key. Two 
literary societies made an early appear- 
ance—the Clarosophic (“Our Union is of 
Hearts”) and the Eupradian (“Our Union 
is of Hands”). “By means of these rival 
debating clubs,” says Mr. Fischer, “the 
South Carolina College developed many 
cf the public men of the state, and was 
an old-line cultural institution.” 

The college was small but important, 
as the prominent South Carolinian names 
on its roll testify. In 1857 there were 
thirty-seven students; in 1858 there were 
eighty-three, a surprising leap; and the 
next two years found seventy-six in at- 
tendance. In 1861, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, 105 men were enrolled. 

Five national fraternities maintained 
chapters at the college—Delta Psi, 
D.K.E., Phi Kappa Psi, Beta Theta Pi, 
and Chi Psi—and in 1959, the Greeks 
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Does Your City 
Buy Enough Health? 


Does your city pay enough to get a competent man to accept 
the vitally important post of full-time Health Officer? Is your 
Health Department on duty all day and every day? Can you 
protect your own health and that of your family in a city 
which buys only part-time health-protection for its citizens? 


EALTH records show that 
cities which have able 
Health Departments and able 
Health Officers, and that 
counties with adequate health 
units, havelowered their death- 
rates and saved millions of 
dollars in reducing costs atten- 
dant upon unnecessary illness. 


Does your own city employ the 
available scientific methods of 
preventing the spread of 
communicable diseases ? 


Does it inspect and protect ~ 4 
milk, regulate health con- (” 
ditions in schools and fac- 
tories? Does it support 


health centers which 
demonstrate educational 


A digest of an Annual Report of 
the Board of Health in a city of 
31,000 inhabitants which has an 
enviable health record will be sent 
to you without charge. With the 
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measures for disease preven- 
tion and personal hygiene? 


If you live in a city which does 
not have the full benefit of all 
modern precautions, you can 
do a great service by finding 
out all that should be done and 
bringing such influence to bear 
as is necessary to make health 
conditions in your city what 
they ought to be. 


Your Board of Health and 
your Health Commissioner 
may need additional or- 
dinances and appropria- 
tions in order to expand 
their work. Remember — 
they cannot work without 
tools! Back them up. 
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report also will be sent a complete 
set of the Health Ordinances 
which should be in force in every 
properly governed city. Address 


One Manison Ave., New York, N. Y. _ 
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numbered twenty-seven per cent. of the 
student body. 

“On March 2, 1862,” says Mr. Fischer, 
“the college was closed for the war. 
Members of the war classes, while they 
were not graduated, usually received their 
diplomas after the war. In June, 1862, 
fighting began on James Island and the 
Confederate government took over the 
college buildings as a hospital. After the 
close of the war many of the former stu- 
dents did not return to college and other 
troubles closed the institution for a time.” 


TT South Carolina. cadet .corps 
had been organized in the early 
days, had welcomed General Lafayette to 
Columbia in 1824, and finally disbanded in 
’°56—only to reorganize in 61. ‘As soon 
as the ordinance of secession was passed, 
the students began to close Greek and 
Latin texts a little early and open Hardie’s 
tactics,” continues Mr. Fischer. The 
‘corps was marched down to the seige of 
Fort Sumter, then returned to Columbia 
after three rather inactive weeks. Col- 
lege reopened, but another company was 
formed for service in Virginia under 
Charles Scott Venable, professor of 
mathematics. Three other college com- 
panies were already in the field, from 
Washington and Lee, Hampden-Sydney, 
and Mississippi University—the latter at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

Great was the esprit de corps of the 
Columbians, both in college and cadet 
corps, and General Albert T. Goodwyn, 
class of 64 and commander of the United 
Confederate Veterans, writes of them: “I 
can recall no sense of bitterness between 
‘the fraternities in the college. Often 
brothers would be members of different 
fraternities. The college symbolized the 
homogeneity of the southern people. .. .” 
Along with the South Carolinians marched 
the embattled bookworms of Bethany, 
Oglethorpe, Washington-Lee, Virginia, 
Cumberland, Hampden-Sydney, North 
Carolina, Centre, Transylvania, and 
Mississippi colleges. 


The Class of 
1905 Recalls 


AX MAY BE QUIET enough on the 
Western Front, but “all is not 
quiet on the 1905 Front,” according to 
Arthur S. Draper, well known journalist, 
who writes of college twenty-five years 
ago in the New York University Alumnus. 
Four years in college seem a long time; 
but twenty-five years out are so many 
days when one returns to the college 
atmosphere. 

“College customs have changed along 
with the length of girls’ skirts and the 
rules of football,” says Mr. Draper. “The 
only necking-parties we knew took place 


after dark when some sophomores, suffer- 
ing from high blood pressure, invited some 
willing freshman to scramble in the 
cinders under the Aqueduct Bridge just 
below the campus . . . . a period belied 
completely by such popular melodies as 
‘The Merry Widow Waltz,’ ‘High Up in 
the Cocoanut Tree,’ and the whimsicalities 
of Montgomery and Stone.” 

In the dear, departed days, there was 
lots of hard work, and even more fun. 
“Mr. Owen of*Harvard had not written 
his piece about the grind and labor of 
football.” The speakeasy had not 
evolved, though an insidious Swedish 
punch was not unknown. The boys wore 
sweaters and corduroy trousers, the girls 
carried fan’, and everybody paid the 
Y. M. C...A. at least one yearly visit. 
Yet there is little fundamental difference 
between’ the bravos of that early era 
and the smooth slickers of today, as any 
professor of psychology could tell you. 

And now the class of 1905 is about to 
reunion in a desperate effort to prove 
that a quarter-century in American life 
is of no importance—and that after the 
years, college associations are proving 
even more valuable than when first made. 
“In a period of stock market depres- 
sion,” says the writer, “there may be a 
few cynics, a handful of materialists, just 
as there were one or two who figured 
that worldly goods gave one a position 
of prestige, of aloofness, of distinction. 
Phi Beta Kappa and Kappa Beta Phi keys 
will unlock the same suitcases now.” 

But every bit of it was—and still is— 
worth while. 


Cataloguing 
the Individual 


theme ARE THOSE who try to 
make education an exact science. 
And more power to them, says Dr. P. H. 
Pearson, himself a professor of education 
at Upsala College. Yet Professor Pearson 
contends, in the School Executive’s Maga- 
zine, that the exhaustive tests by which 
psychologists and educators try to predict 
scholastic performance and aptitude are not 
infallible. The human equation remains in 
teaching, and will not be replaced by in- 
telligence quotations and scientific predic- 
tions. No matter what devices are set 
up, the individual cannot be measured 
entirely. 

“When the devices are perfected ac- 
cording to the confident aims and hopes 
of workers in these fields they will be pre- 
pared to give us complete individual pic- 
tures.” writes Dr. Pearson. “And they 
will build them up bearing in mind that 
the ultimate justification for employing 
tests at all is their diagnostic and predic- 
tive value. Will the finished picture look 
something like this: 


Ypzetta CurpsonFrett, 795 Ipsmelt St., New 
York City. 
Recorded Facts 
Born August 19, 1910. 
Had measles three weeks, 1912. 
Influenza one month, 1917. 
Average high school grade, C. 
Entered college September, 1928. 


Tests and Scores 
Intelligence test passed with a grade 


Obes caccieset rs Ais Ramee etenh ec a iste 12, 
Achievement test (Franklin scale).. 92, 
Adaptability test....... Rosato cit 117, 
PASCCHORNCV SUSE: Sere Seep cents 122, 
Test for a sense of humor........... 95, 
Altruistic bent...,... Boe alata cece. 0th 115, 


Power to conceive and carry out plans 
deduced from tests for imagination, 
organizing ability and physical and 
mental-dyNaMmics sc 5. sess ons Gs 

Predictions 

Freshman year ‘(college) 

Probable grade in literary subjects, (C, 
Science subjects, , B. 
Sophomore year— 


Literary subjects, C, 

Science, B, 
Junior year— 

Literary. subjects, €. 

Science, B 


Average grade at graduation will be C. 
Vocational Aptitude 


POMIGNIRCANS, 155/00 5-5.oe5 cy natein, Orato dintsatbre.nias 90. 
IEORISG. Geir eis ey aiee xs), cemenae earns 110. 
I i Sicha ss oye loa, sie ees des eh 85. 
FACCOUTTANCY oc i 6 vies celeleesnes see 105. 
PRGA OUSNID 6.8005 wear aisreiertale, ee. cat 60. 
Newspaper work ........... .. «+ 82. 
Domestic Science Instructor......... 95. 


Vitality Prediction 
Deduced from physical examinations 
and tests, including blood tests, 
blood pressure, thyroid gland, ad- 
renal glands, cell vitality measured 
by electricity resistance. Errors 
eliminated by statistics from the 
law of averages touching disease, 
accident, miscellaneous chances and 
lapses from vital norms summation 
of vital energy present............ 82. 
Expressed in present life span—13 years, 5 
months, and 3 days—Zero point will be 
reached July, 1941. 


This tabulation should be the crowning 
achievement of the testers. Now, then. 
please hand it to Miss Ypzetta and tell 
her to proceed and function and be happy. 

“This preposterous picture is here given 
with one purpose only: to show that there 
is a limit to the usefulness of the devices 
that a host of enthusiastic workers are 
putting into our hands, that life at its best 
does not thrive when hedged in by physical 
and psychic bars and barriers. There is an 
affinity between finality and death. The 
scientist who seizes upon the final quan- 
tum of our psychosis or the final flicker 
of life brings finality in touch with the 
present and taints the present with mot- 
bidity.” : 

The student hungers and thirsts for his 
own great adventure, concludes Professor 
Pearson, and not for one: that is already 
charted and set out in diagram. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TheWorkshop of the World. A City of Diversified Industry witha Great 
Tidewater Port « Offers Broader Opportunity to Industrial Enterprise 


ILADELPHIA is the strategic loca- required « « Philadelphia enables you to 

tion for your plant or business ++ cut corners in carrying on profitable 
Today’s necessity compels economy foreign trade, as well as Atlantic and 

in production and distribution. Philadel- Pacific coastwise trade « « Her nearby 
phia offers American business and industry markets bring to your front door the rich- 
this necessary economy « « Here at tide- est consumer area in America « « Labor is 
water is one of the most modern port more dependable « « Well-situated manu- 
developments in the United States. Charges facturing sites cost less « «The Philadelphia 
, are lower. Goods move faster. You can Business Progress Association has made a 
put your plant at water front...ship from comprehensive survey of the City’s indus- 
trial, commercial and cultural advantages 
harbor congestion. ** Write on your business letterhead for 
: specific information based on your partic- 

Trucks aad freight  yjay requirements and for a copy of 
ears unload at ship Booklet“The Real Philadelphia.” No obliga- 
side. No lighierage _ tionwill be incurred. Inquiries confidential. 
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Modern grain elevator at 
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FOR AGAINST 
Charles Francis Harry Emerson 
otter Fosdick 





THE BALLROOM IN THE CHALIF BUILDING 
The First Humanist Society of New York City meets 
here Sunday mornings, seeking to develop a new 
religion for a new age. 

















cA Religion Without a God 


MERICA’S NEWEST RELIGION, 

what is it worth?” asks 
Dr. Edgar Sheffield Brightman, head of 
the Department of Philosophy at Boston 
University, in opening an article on hu- 
manism in the Christian Herald. 

Humanism, the dictionary says, is a 
system of thinking in which man, his in- 
terests, and development are made central 
and dominant. The term, with different 
meanings, has been in use since the four- 
teenth century at least. It is held to be 
similar to Greek stoicism and nineteenth 
century positivism. Today a new kind of 
humanism is challenging traditional re- 
ligion in America. It has been stimulated 
by Walter Lippmann’s “A Preface to 
Morals,” which describes the plight of 
those who cannot accept Fundamentalism 
and yet distrust the attempt to restate 
the old beliefs in modern terms. 

Dr. Brightman defines this new human- 
ism thus: “Humanism is the conviction 
that religion consists of earnest, practical 
devotion to the betterment of human life, 
without regard to theological beliefs.” 
The humanist’s “without regard to theo- 
logical beliefs” does not merely disregard, 
but rejects completely any belief in a per- 
sonal God and in immortality. 


HIS DOCTRINE of humanism is 

spreading. One reason for this 

spread, thinks Dr. Brightman, is its sim- 

plicity and practicability. Then, too, 

Christianity has made mistakes. If a 

Christian thinks only of heaven and its 
104 


@ The task before Humanism is to 
release man's soul. from bondage to 


the fear of God. 


@ Once man’s mind is free, and he 
dares to create his own religion, we 
shall have such an advance in civiliza- 
tion as now we hardly dare contemplate. 


@ We need a new religion for the new 
day, and Humanism is that religion. 
Humanism, as I visualize it, contem- 
plates nothing less than a correlation of 
the agencies for human improvement, 
both social and individual, and the 
fusing of them in the fire of religious 
enthusiasm. 

—CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


personal joys awaiting him, forgetting the 
immediate needs of those about him, real- 
izing himself only as an individual and 
not as a member of a society to be 
served, he has failed as a Christian. He 
has thus stimulated this new religion, 
which insists that religion consists entirely 
of service. 

Dr. Brightman asks, “Is humanism 
true?” and answers: 

“One thing is sure: whether humanism 
is true or not, it is a radical change from 
almost all that religion has meant, as dis- 
tinguished from morality. If humanism 
is true, when we pray, ‘O God, help me!’ 
we mean only that we hope for assistance 
from human society. ‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven’ means simply ‘Our social 
group which is on earth.’ ‘Thy will be 
done’ is no submission to the will of a 
loving heavenly Father; it is only our in- 


dication of a willingness to do what the 
group wishes us to do. In short, as Dick- 
ens would say, everything is taken in a 
Pickwickian sense. Humanists may use 
the language of theistic belief, yet they 
mean it so differently from the diction- 
ary that it is all very confusing. 

“But the problem is deeper than the 
use of words. It comes down to a choice 
between two different religions, if indeed 
both are religions. Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter [an apostle of the new humanism] 
does well to call humanism a new religion. 
Of the two religions, one aims to improve 
human life by mutual helpfulness guided 
by science and based on the denial of be- 
lief in a real personal God and in life 
after death. This is humanism. 

“The other equally aims to improve 
human life by mutual helpfulness guided 
by science; but it holds that we can not 
know what it means to improve or to be 
helpful unless we seek the best there is. 
This religion, the religion that Jesus pro- 
fessed and that countless others have fol- 
lowed, holds that God is the best there 
is and that all our schemes and plans need 
to be tested by their relation to his will. 
Hence we may call it the religion of 
theism.” ‘A 

Dr. Brightman argues that there are ex- 
perimental, moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual objections to humanism. When hu- 
manists refuse even the possibility of a 
God, they are canceling every p0s- 
sibility of experiment. Again, admitting 
that traditional religion has overempha- 
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EAUTY as an integral 
B part of everyday life 
is readily possible through 
the adaptability of marble 


in the various treatments 
of the average home. 


To people of taste there Pop kas. 
is an incomparable atmos- White marble mantel in Houston, Texas, residence. 
phere in the translucent sur- 
face of marble, with its varied veinings and almost limitless combinations of charming 








colorings. 


And yet, because of its extreme durability and its freedom from upkeep costs, as well 
as its very reasonable initial costs, marble is not only intensely practicable . . . . it is essentially 


here is No Substitute for Marbl 


We have recently published.a series of books giving 


valuable facts and interesting suggestions about the use of 


economical ! 


marble in various buildings, including home and garden 


treatments. 


Write us, naming the type of marble work you are 
interested in and a copy of the book covering that subject 
will be sent you immediately—without charge, of course. 


Address Department 4-Y 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING -: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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sized the individual, we:still have no right 
to neglect our individual duties and indi- 
vidual jobs and hide behind the group. 
Religion has always been based on com- 
munion with God. When humanism tries 
to make religion consist solely of interest 
in other people, again there is objection. 
For personal relationship with a personal 
God is essential to religion. ~~ 

In the intellectual field Dr. Brightman 
offers further objections. We cannot be- 
lieve that “In the beginning Society cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” What 
of ‘the universe about us? It is a short- 
sighted and egotistical belief to ignore the 
close relationship of human life and the 
world in which it finds itself. To begin 
and stop one’s thinking with society is 
stopping too soon. 

“Humanism is useful as a protest,” con- 
cludes Dr. Brightman. “It calls attention 
to some neglected aspects of truth. But 
it is as unreasonable and extreme as the 
abuses against which it protests. As we 
have seen, it is not thoroughly experi- 
mental, or adequately moral, or pro- 
foundly religious, or coherently intellec- 
tual. I imagine that most thoughtful men 
and women, when asked to choose be- 
tween ‘the Lord is my shepherd’ and ‘the 
group is my shepherd,’ will prefer the 
Lord.” 


R. HARRY EMERSON Fospick, in 

Harper’s, analyzes what he sees 
as the limitation of humanism. “After 
all,” he says, “the genesis of humanism is 
not difficult to see. In a generation when 
the older forms of theism have gone to 
pieces, men of high spirit and devoted 
enthusiasms cannot because of that stop 
living well. Therefore, they have dared 
an attitude, ventured a pose as the only 
immediate recourse at hand in their 
emergency. They have said, Let theism 
go; God or no God, the good life may 
still be ours. As a temporary stance in 
a theologically slippery generation, one 
may not only understand that but respect 
Sy 

In concluding his article Dr. Fosdick 
puts himself in the position of the man to 
whom belief in a God has become entirely 
negative: 

“Finding the cosmos. . . basically irra- 
tional, I should face with equanimity be- 
ing irrational myself. I should do my 
best to say that even when all spiritual 
meaning is banished from ultimate reality, 
and the things that we love best—friend- 
ship, poetry, science, societies that grow 
in humaneness and good-will—are seen as 
trivial incidents in the colossal onrush of 
the cosmos, it still is better to love those 
values and find one’s life in their service. 
I should hhonestly endeavor to be a cour- 
ageous humanist, counting it craven to let 
even an antagonistic universe dissuade me 
from decency, justice, and good-will. But 
in hours of lucid insight when I grasped 


Religion 


the full-orbed meaning of the idea that 
the determiner of destiny is altogether 
physical, no more aware of our human 
values than are the stars of the Big Dip- 
per, . . . I should be a far-from-enthusi- 
astic humanist. . . . And- there would be 
hours when I, a humanist, would pray to 
the God I no longer believed in to help 
theists so credibly to rebuild theism, that 
humanists might disappear.” 


* THE Churchman appears a 
sharper denunciation of the new 
religion, by Edmund B. Chaffee: 

“Humanism is merely the twentieth 
century form or mode of thinking, an atti- 
tude towards life which has been in the 
world for more than two millennia. It is 
not new but very old. It is a religious 
movement only when we define religion in 
a way which puts a new meaning into the 
word religion. Its ethical principle of the 
supreme worth of personality, of the 
value of men as men, is simply a reaffir- 
mation of the centuries-old basic principle 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

“While we admire the humanists for 
their devotion to the cause of a better 
world and their willingness to follow truth 
no matter where the gleam may lead, 
certain features make it on the whole un- 
acceptable. When the best has been said, 
the fact remains that humanism is cow- 
ardly in giving up the search for the an- 
swer to man’s ultimate questions. The 
fact remains too, that it is an arrogant, 
racial egotism. And _ still further, it 
seems to hold little hope of producing 
drive enough to sustain the human spirit 
in its search for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. And, above all, the fact 
remains that it is too dogmatic in writing 
‘not’ into every article of the believer’s 
creed.” 


The Call for 
Church Unity 


ILAIRE BELLOC, in 
[Catholic Weekly]: 
“Tf there is one thing which marks our 
time more prominently than another, it 
is the pitch to which hatred between the 
various nations of Christendom has 
arisen. There is hatred between groups, 
hatred between neighbors, and hatred at 
large against the greater part of the 
world which does not happen to have 
been born of one’s own complexion or 
citizenship. . . . Now this element of 
hatred in the modern world is the most 
serious menace to our civilization out of 
the many menaces under which that civil- 
ization now lies imperiled. . . . There is 
only one remedy for this modern evil, 
with all the fearful danger it comports, 
and that is a return to unity in re- 
ligion.... 


America 


Ls 


“In the absence of such unity men 
attempt the most grotesque solutions yp. 
der the imperious necessity for peace. . ,. 

“Now unity of religion is not to be ac. 
complished in a day, nor in a hundred 
years. But the tendency towards it, the 
envisaging of it, the regarding of it as the 
Ideal, goes a very long way towards pro. 
ducing its first effect even before it comes 
into being.” 


AN EDITORIAL, the Federal Coun. 
cil Bulletin: 
“Those who are eagerly interested jn 


‘the codperative work of the churches 


meet discouragements aplenty. . . . Never. 
theless, there are hopeful signs, and 
many. . . . Among the hopeful signs of 
the times there are three of special sig. 
nificance: First, the increasing desire on 
the part of the churches to know the 
facts, and the growing determination to 
face them courageously. . . . Second, the 
increasing number of comity adjustments 
that are being made. More than 1500 
“united churches” are said to be in ex- 
istence. . . . Third, the increasing recogni- 
tion on the part of the leaders of the 
church of the possibility of codperation 
on the basis of ‘life and work’ without 
sacrificing any real values in ‘faith and 
order.’ ” 


R. Gatus JACKSON SLOsSER, in 
the Presbyterian Advance: 

“We may be assured that the crying 
need for much greater unity (not uni- 
formity) amongst the churches of Christ 
throughout the world will be gladly met 
when the time comes that the conviction 
that we ought to unite is_ stronger 
than the convictions which keep the de- 
nominations apart. Once allow the will 
to unity to be more impelling than the 
will to perpetuate and preserve our sepa- 
rate courses—then the coming together of 
the churches into a vital, workable, whole- 
some federal and international unity will 
become a holy crusade accompanied by 4 
far-reaching and genuine spiritual revival 
with our effectiveness in overcoming evil 
with good and in witnessing for the di- 
vine Redeemer multiplied many times.” 

N EpIToRIAL, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal: 

“Our smaller communities have been 
suffering for more than a generation from 
denominational competition, with the re- 
sult that most towns are vastly over- 
churched. Already some steps have been 
taken looking toward the union of weak 
churches into strong ones; the young pe 
ple are demanding that the discussions 
show results in actual performance—as 
has been done to some extent in Canada. 
We urge the various denominations t0 
forget their individual creeds and jeal- 
ousies to bring about a really vital Church 
of Christ.” 
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SHE was successful in business. Social posi- Money was easily diverted from funds of 
. tion, plus her prominence in civic and in club the Trust, and with the realization that dis- 
g circles were valuable assets for an Investment covery was improbable, it became a habit. 
; Trust officer. And her superiors placed im- Not until nearly four years later did an audit 
plicit reliance in her character and ability. disclose a shortage of $33,000. There was a 





But with a moderately increasing income __ Fidelity Bond, to be sure, for the nominal sum 
came greatly increased demands for money, of $5,000, which left a loss of $28,000 to 
to maintain an unsuccessful husband and fam- __ the Trust, the price of learning that wherever 
ily on the high plane which social ambition _ people handle money it must have adequate 
and personal pride demanded. protection, regardless of apparent safety. 
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Read for Profit— 
BUSINESS 


CYCLES 


By Wesley C. Mitchell 


An official Pub- 
lication of the 
National Bu- 
reau of Eco- 
nomic Re- 
search. 















Sent on 
Approval 


“Clearly an- 
alyses today’s 
maze of statistics 
and places them in 
proper relation to 
the whole business 
picture.’’ — North 
Pacific Banker. 


“Used as the standard 
text for our course in 
business cycles.””—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


“Business Cycles” fills the popular 
demand for a comprehensive yet com- 
pact and practical treatise on the forces 
that produce prosperity and depression. 
A fourth large printing has been neces- 
sary to supply orders that are pouring 
into the Bureau from all parts of the 
world. We will be pleased to send to 
any business executive, research worker, 
economics instructor, or others inter- 
ested in the subject of business fore- 
casting, this valuable work for inspec- 
tion and review before purchasing. You 
are to decide whether or not it will be 
of value to you in the study of the rise 
and fall of the business graph. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 

“Business Cycles’ by Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell has been the starting point and the in- 
spiration of most of the recent extraor- 
dinary development in our knowledge oi 
business fluctuations, and in the whole 
science and art of business forecasting,” 
says the Management Review in a recent 
article recommending this new _publica- 
tion of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research for the use of business execu- 
tives. 

“I prophesy that ‘Business Cycles’ will 
be regarded by future generations as one 
of the epoch-making books of the twen- 
tieth century,” states Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, a New York attorney. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


“Business Cycles” (The Problem and 
Its Setting) by Wesley C. Mitchell has 
512 pages; 6x9; bound in blue cloth with 
gold stamping; illustrated with 33 tables 
and 27 charts; fully indexed for quick 
reference. Send this convenient coupon 
for your own copy on approval. 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
51 Madison Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 


Please send me “Business Cycles” by Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell. After 7 days’ examination I 
will either return the book or remit purchase 
price of $6.50. 
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Worshiping Buddha 
in Mongolia 


‘“‘QET INTO THE SIDE of one of the 
mountains near the boundary 
between Chahar and Jehol, in a lonely and 
isolated spot just beyond the easternmost 
reaches of the Gobe Desert’s grasping 
fingers, Lama Miao, the Lhasa of Inner 
Mongolia, looks out over the hills and 
plains of a land whose religious destinies 
it has ruled since early in the eighteenth 
century.” 

Louise Crane, in Travel, tells of this 
citadel of Mongolia’s Yellow Faith. It is 
the home of the Living Buddha, with its 
two temples and community of two thou- 
sand lamas, or monks. -The Yellow Faith, 
important in China for three dynasties 
before being forced out, still flourishes 
in Mongolia and Tibet, and is replacing 
the Red Church of the early Tibetans. 
Miss Crane was guest in the home of 
the Living Buddha during the pre-Lenten 
Festival, and writes of the festival and 
its pageantry. 

On the fifteenth and sixteenth of the 
sixth moon, about the middle of July, this 
lama community, which for the rest of 
the year lives by itself, becomes an active, 
sparkling center for pilgrims. They 
travel for days from all points of the 
compass to reach it, “winding over the 
landscape like streamers of gaily colored 
ribbon, and converging on Lama Miao.” 

The festival, a curious blending of re- 
ligious and temporal ‘interests, begins in 
the temple and ends on a race-track. 
First, in the dimly lighted temple are seen 
masses of pilgrims, pausing now before 
the huge bronze Buddha. Then, passing 
on into the background of the Temple, 
the pilgrims crowd silently, watching the 
services. These are conducted by the 
lamas and high priests with chants and 
incantations, and are presided over by 
the Living Buddha, who sits motionless 
on his throne. Miss Crane describes the 
scene: 

“The effect upon eye and ear was stu- 
pendous—the rectangle of motionless 
lamas, with the restless sea of humanity 
surging round and round, but keeping its 
distance,-as at the meeting of two ele- 
ments that do not mix; the persistent, 
hypnotizing drone of the chant; and the 
mysterious influence of that still, silent, 
yellow-swathed form on the dais, almost 
lost to sight in the incense-laden shadows, 
but dominating the scene nevertheless. 
Added to this was the effect of the Chi- 
nese dragons writhing round the great 
wooden pillars supporting the roof; while, 
on tall pedestals flanking the center aisle 
stood more lamas, filling the air above 
with their intonations. 

“Just overhead a myriad of long, silken 
banners, which are the votive offerings 
of the devout, hung suspended from the 
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beams and fluttered in the breeze. [t 
was as if every particle of the atmos- 
phere were heavily charged with life, seen 
and unseen.” 

Then the multitude moves outside and, 
kneeling, prepares for the passage of the 
body of the Living Buddha over it as one 
of the blessings for which this pilgrimage 
has been made. The Living God is car. 
ried in a chair over this crowd, having 
been preceded by devil chasers. Now he 
is enthroned again outside, ready to pre- 
side over the dances which come next in 
this festival of pageantry. Barbaric in 
color, rapid in motion, each of the hun- 
dred dancers wearing a horrible demon 
or animal head, comes the Dance of the 
Ten Thousand Devils. The music is sup- 
plied by plaintive reed instruments, cym- 
bals, tom-tom, and the long horn. Other 
dances follow, as that of the guardian 
gods of temples, and the Dance of the 
Benign Gods. The painted faces, in black 
and white stripes, of the first group are 
supposed to terrify the evil-doer, and 
sooth all the righteous. 


HE SECOND DAY of the festival 
further invocation ceremonies 
are held at the foot of a mountain about 
three miles from Lama Miao. There is 
a procession from the temple where a 
short service has already been held, to 
this spot. The Living Buddha is carried 
in a so-called “Peking cart,” drawn by a 
mule. Behind him, a golden image of the 
Buddha is carried on a pavilion drawn 
by favored pilgrims, with the aid of a 
papier-maché elephant. In_ procession 
follow the others. At the place for the 
invocation, the chariot is stopped and all 
the pilgrims crawl under this Buddha, on 
hands and knees, over rugs placed for the 
purpose. By this part of the festival 
the “Living Buddha’s beneficent influ- 
ence” has been given to the countryside 
at large, “that the winds of the plains may 
scatter the seeds of holiness broadcast.” 
This ends the religious rituals. The 
tension breaks and the crowd separates 
into groups, only moderately interested 
in the races which follow. The race 
course—as good as any in China—is three 
miles in length, and attracts entrants 
from all over the land. The lamas, 
already proved versatile in réle of priests, 
devil chasers, and dancers, now appear 
as jockeys dressed in red woolen robes 
and round-top hats. 

On leaving, concludes Miss Crane, 
“Lama Miao lay somnolent in its bed 
of green velvet, its roofs and windows 
glittering in the sunshine, but nowhere a 
sign of life; so that the scenes of the 
days before seemed the figments of a 
dream, in which we had witnessed the 
workings of a strange faith—devout, pro- 
foundly solemn, but achieving its effects 
without any patent evidences of austerity, 
as the term is understood in the West.” 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford’ plane is planned, con- 
structed’ and operated as a com- 
mercial plane. Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great 
structural strength, unequaled du- 
rability, and is most economical 
to maintain in operation, The 
uniformity of its material is de- 
termined by scientific test. All 
planes have three motors in order 
to imsure reserve power to meet 
and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney, air-cooled, total- 
ing from 900 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising — = 
of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds 
between 55 and 135 miles per hour. 

ads may be carried weighing 
from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 


The human capacity of these 
planes is 13 to 15 passengers and 
a crew of two (pilot and assis- 
tant). Each plane is equipped with 
a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 


The price of the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane is excep- 
tionally low because of its highly 
scientific methods of commercial 

roduction. Price is $42,000 to 

55,000 at Dearborn, 

Ford branches will be glad to 
give you information on the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane in all 
models. 
























































Passing El Misti in the Peruvian Andes at 110 miles an hour 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago we wrote as a prophetic 
statement that American air-lines would soon be reaching 
down to the mainland of South America! Today big tri- 
motored, all-metal Ford planes are not only reaching the 
mainland of South America, from Panama, the West 
Indies, and Florida, but they are flying on, farther and 
farther southward, where there are no. roads, no trails, 
and man can only cross geographical barriers by taking 
wings across the sky.... 

Pan-American air-liners, using only multiple-engined 
planes of large passenger capacity, are winging over the 
islands of. the Gulf of Mexico and the countries of the 
mainland. Well-organized tours, operating in conjunction 
with railroads and steamships, reach Nassau, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Republic of Panama. 
In addition, there are 4000 miles of airways over which 
the Pan-American carries mail to Honduras, British Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colombia and Curacao. 

Over the South American mainland the Pan-Grace lines, 
co-operating with the Pan-American, are sending Ford 
planes speeding across the jungles and mountains of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile on regular 
schedules! 

Ford planes have proven to be most logical vehicles for 
these great pioneer lines that must operate over enormous 
distances and hazardous country with the safety and 
efficiency of railroads. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 














Going aboard for a long tour across tropical skies 
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‘S huffling Railroad Systems 


LEASE, Mr. Concress, don’t 
make us do it!” That was 
the sentiment, if not the precise wording, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
repeated request to be excused from the 
preparation of a final plan for consolidat- 
ing the railroad systems of the country. 
We can picture the eleven commission- 
ers, seated around a table for nine years, 
seeking a plan acceptable to themselves; 
for if they were not believers in it how 
could they sell it to the country? 

Congress had twice turned its deaf ear 
to the Commission’s plea, and the man- 
date of the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1920 could no longer be ignored: “The 
Commission shall as soon as practicable 
prepare and adopt a plan for the consoli- 
dation of the railway properties of the 
continental United States into a limited 
number of systems.” 

So a plan was published, on December 
21, 1929, with this doubtful endorsement : 
“While a clear majority of us—although 
not always the same majority— 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


systems between Chicago and New York 
instead of five. Commissioner Porter dis- 
agrees with the majority proposal to per- 
mit unification of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. 

It should be understood that although 
this is called the final plan (a tentative 
one having been adopted promptly, in 
1921) the Act provides that the Com- 
mission may reopen the matter—either 
upon its own motion or upon applica- 
tion—for such changes or modifications 
as will in its judgment promote the pub- 
lic interest. 


T= CONSOLIDATION PLAN now of- 
fered provides that nearly a 
thousand railroads shall be grouped into 
nineteen systems (excluding two small 
ones dominated by Canadian railways). 
Nine of the proposed systems are in the 
West, between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Coast. Three are in the South, 
between the Ohio and the Gulf. Two 


are in New England. The remaining five 
systems divide that most populous part 
of the United States lying north of the 
Ohio and between the Mississippi and the 
Hudson rivers. 
Frankly, the object of consolidation is 
a double one: to keep weak roads alive, 
and to stimulate competition which 
should result either in improved service 
or more economical management. The 
Maine Central, for example, earns 3.7 per 
cent. upon its valuation, the Boston & 
Maine 4.5, the New Haven 6; and the 
New York, Ontario & Western earns less 
than 1 per cent. The Commission would 
combine the Maine Central with the Bos- 
ton & Maine, and would allot the weak 
Ontario & Western to the strong New 
Haven. We are not told whether the 
efficient movement of freight traffic alone 
furnishes the reason, or whether there is 
here an effort to create an average fair 
rate of return. The reader will under- 
stand that each of the proposed systems 
comprises from ten to seventy 





have agreed as to each part of 
the plan proposed, not all of us 
have agreed as to all its parts.” 

Commissioner Eastman concurs 
with the plan for the following 
reasons: “Because it has many 
good features; because it is nec- 
essary under the law to adopt 
some plan; and because it is not 
very important, after all, whether 
or not it is the best plan that 
could be devised.” 

Commissioner McManamy con- 
curs “because under the law a 
plan is required.” But we should 
not, he went on, “propose con- 
solidations which are themselves 
unlawful; and that I think we 
have done.” 

Commissioner Porter concurs 
with the plan by disagreeing with 
two of its major provisions. He 








connecting roads. 


F Syria POINT of departure 
in this new scheme is 
the establishment of five rather 
than four trunk lines between 
Chicago and the Atlantic sea- 
board, the new system being the 
Wabash. The Commission ac- 
cepts a suggestion of the Wabash, 
made only last July, that it be 
allowed to form an independent 
trunk line. The company in 1925 
acquired control of the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, and in 1928 it purchased 
a controlling interest in the Le- 
high Valley. Under the new plan 
it would get also a number of 
smaller roads, and in addition, it 
would be presented with the Sea- 
board Air Line extending 10 
southern Florida. 











would have one system in New 
England instead of two, and four 
110 


By Kirby in the New York World 
“A-A-ALL ABOARD FOR MERGERVILLE!” 


’ As regards extent and variety, 
the proposed Wabash system de- 
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FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of fixed 
interest-bearing securities or including a proportion of equity 
issues, should have a foundation of high-grade bonds. Govern- 
ment, State, Municipal and the best Corporation bonds are 


the recognized media for the conservation of capital, and are 


just as suitable investments for individuals as for savings banks, 


insurance companies and other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conveniently located 


investment offices in the following cities where recommenda- 


tions for the employment of current surplus funds will gladly 


be made: 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birminghan, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. - 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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WILLIAM W. ATTERBURY 
Pennsylvania 


JOHN J. BERNET 
Chesapeake & Ohio Wabash 
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PATRICK E. CROWLEY 
New York Central 


THE HEADS OF FIVE GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEMS IN THE EAST, AS PLANNED 


All these men have been in railroad service for more than forty years. 


Mr, Atterbury, Mr. Willard, and Mr. Crowley each grew up with the system of 


which he is now president. Mr. Bernet has been connected with the New York Central, the Nickel Plate, and the Erie, as well as the Chesapeake & 


Ohio. Mr. Williams’s career was largely with the Delaware & Hudson. 


serves unbounded admiration. Omaha, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, and Buffalo—those are a 
few of the original terminal cities of the 
Wabash. Then it acquired the Lehigh 
Valley’s system from Buffalo to New 
York harbor. And now the Commission 
offers it access to Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Charleston, Tampa, and Miami. 

It is a matter of record that the Penn- 
sylvania system—which is left practically 
undisturbed by the Commission—owns 
more than half of the common stock and 
almost half of the preferred stock of the 
Wabash Railway. The Commission made 
no explanation or defense of any of its 
groupings, but Commissioner Eastman’s 
concurring statement included the decla- 
ration that “any control of the Wabash 
system by the Pennsylvania should of 
course be completely eliminated.” It is 
understood that the Pennsylvania will 
fight such divorce proceedings to the last 
legal ditch. 

The Van Sweringen plan of combining 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Erie, the Hocking Valley, and 
the Nickel Plate is accepted by the Com- 
mission, and the Lackawanna is thrown 
in for good measure. 

The Baltimore & Ohio would gain im- 
portance by addition of the Reading, the 
Jersey Central, the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, and the Chicago & Alton. 

In the Northwest the Commission pro- 
poses to permit the unification, so long 
desired, of the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern; but it takes from them 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which 
they jointly own, and makes it the key- 
road of a system all its own. 


NE’S SYMPATHY GOES OUT easily 

to the members of the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission as they have 
struggled for years to reach agreement 


among themselves, without complaint ex- 
cept to express to Congress their doubt 
as to the “wisdom and utility” of that 
section of the present law, and to beg to 
be excused from the task. It requires 
courage to allot a railroad 2000 miles 
long, worth $300,000,000, to one system 
or another. It requires courage to create, 
by a few strokes of the pen, a new system 
11,500 miles in extent, entering more than 
a third of the states of the Union. 

It would not be wholly absurd to com- 
pare the task of the Commission with 
that of a mythical body which might 
have been created by Congress to re- 
arrange families for the good of the coun- 
try. A family of nine children and a 
neighboring one of three would make two 
evenly balanced families of six children 
each. Care would be taken to assign 
weak sisters to households where there 
are strong brothers, and an infant with 
money in his own right would naturally 
be allocated to a family which the shuf- 
fling process had reduced to five who 
might otherwise have too little to eat. 
Parents with six boys ought to be willing 
to exchange half of them for girls. 

At least it will be almost as hard for a 
railroad system like the Pennsylvania to 
give up its Wabash child, or for the 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern to give 
up the Burlington. 


Full Speed Ahead 
—But When? 


ae YEAR-END witnessed the pub- 
lication of extraordinarily able 
and financial reviews, which look forward 
as well as backward. A “Polyanna” tone 
was in evidence everywhere, though there 
was no effort to ignore existing conditions. 
Judging the year 1929 as a whole, it was 
one of unprecedented activity and pros- 


He is now chairman of the boards of the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash. 


perity. Railroads, automobiles, steel— 
those three great divisions—worked at top 
speed and with marvelous efficiency dur- 
ing the first nine months. Then it proved 
to be those same three which felt most 
immediately, and most severely, the re- 
cession which set in following the stock- 
market crash of October-November. 

An index to business activity prepared 
each month by the Amnalist (New York) 
shows a high peak that lasted from April 
through July, higher than all its previous 
records. There followed slight but pro- 
gressive recession during August, Septem- 
ber, and October. Then in November oc- 
curred the greatest drop that the Anmalist 
had ever recorded in recent industrial 
history. The index number of “business 
activity” was 108.5 in July, 103.5 in 
October, and 95.4 in November. 

Because Americans are accustomed to 
look forward rather than backward, we 
print herewith a number of forecasts by 
economists and statistical organizations 
who keep their fingers constantly upon 
the business pulse of the nation. When 
will this present tide of business depres- 
sion recede? They have no hesitation in 
answering. 


Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland: 
“Recognizing the presence of some un- 
favorable elements, and the necessity of 
a little time for needed readjustments, the 
evidence seems to us to indicate that the 
present recession will be ended, and busi- 
ness again on the up-grade, sometime 
during the second quarter of 1930.” 


Moody’s Investors Service: 

“The present recession in general busi- 
ness, which really commenced six months 
ago, is undoubtedly now (January 6) in 
its acutest phase. Trade returns two oF 
three months hence. will indicate this. By 
early spring there should be definite signs 
of a turn in the trend in all basic lines of 
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Lockport 


helped form the MarinE MIDLAND Group 
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» The Niagara County 
National Bank and 

ES Trust Company, 
organized in 1864, 

op has grown with 

r= Lockport. Its close 

ed association with the 
leaders of Lockport’s 

st industries makes 

C- this bank the logical 

k. “frst call’ for any- 
one doing business 

m in Lockport. 

:) 

il 

Is 

. OW Lockport offers banking facilities adequate of whom are American born. 4 constant labor supply. 

\- : ; in : ; 

5 to the needs of any business. The officers, direc- 75% of Lockport’s residents own their own homes. 

t tors and stockholders of the Niagara County National Shipping facilities. Lockport offers the New Y ork State 

| Bank & Trust Company realize that American bus- _ Barge Canal and two railroads with overnight freight 

S iness is willing, even eager, to move from crowded service to points within a five hundred mile radius... 

: metropolitan areas into smaller communities . . . pro- at the same rates that Buffalo shipments take. 

vided those smaller communities can meet certain In addition, Lockport offers the services of a bank 

fundamental needs of industry. whose membership in the Marine Midland Group as- 

These needs are: sures the ability to draw on the banking experience and 

, Cheap power. Lockport pays less than half the average the resources of one of the strongest financial groups in 

7 rate in the United States for its electric power. Séi/led America. The Niagara County National Bank & Trust 

labor. Thirty-five widely diversified industries, already Company will gladly furnish any details that may help 





established in Lockport, assure skilled workers... .90% decide whether Lockport is the logical place to build. 


NIAGARA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Member of the MARINE MIDLAND Group of Banks. Combined resources over $500,000,000 
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THESE NEW YORK STATE BANKS NOW OFFER RocuHeEstTeR, Union Trust Company of Rochester . . SNYDER, Bank 
ADVANTAGES OF MARINE MIDLAND MEMBERSHIP of Snyder . . TONAWANDa, First Trust Company . . Troy, Manu- 
ALBION, Orleans County Trust Company. . BINGHAMTON, Peoples Jacturers National Bank of Troy. 
Trust Ci : : i y e ; i 

ompany. . BurraLo, Marine Trust Company .. CORTLAND, WHAT THE MARINE MIDLAND GROUP IS 





Cortland Trust Company .. East Aurora, Bank of East Aurora . . 
JaMEstown, Union Trust Company . . JOHNSON City, Workers 





The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 
Midland Corporation, which is a holding company, zot an investment 








Trust Con : Law ati Sap : 

:. mpany . . Lackawanna, Lackawanna National Bank . . trust. Association with these banks enables us to draw upon the ex- 
, P . on L iP Te y : F ° . . 

oe Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company . . perience and resources of one of the strongest financial groups in 

NIAGARA FaLis, Power City Bank, Niagara Falls Trust Company, America. Yet each offers every local advantage that local officers and 









Bank of La Salle... NortH TONAWANDA, State Trust Company .. local directors can give. 
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Basic Business 
Practice ls 


Sound Investment Policy 


GPECTALIZATION and departmental control are 
the foundation of every successful business organ- 
ization. These basic principles are equally sound when 
they are applied to the planning and supervision of 
your investment account. 


Through the selection of a reliable investment institu- 
tion, you obtain personalized investment counsel, com- 
petent security analysis and able portfolio supervision. 
These services operate to your advantage and give you 
that same freedom from investment detail achieved in 
your business through departmental control. 


The Greenebaum organization has been built with 
a particular view toward furnishing just such service 
to investors. You are invited to avail yourself of the 
services of the specialists in this organization. They 
will be glad to analyze your holdings and help you 
chart your investment course. 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 


Founded 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 














February, 1930 
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importance. The last half of 1930 should 
be marked by rapid recovery in every 
direction.” 





Brookmire Economic Service: 

“While general business is sound, we 
believe that the trend will continue down. 
ward until about the middle of 1930, pos. 
sibly somewhat longer. Many construc- 
tive influences will operate against any 
long continuance of recession. Renewed 
business expansion may be anticipated 
during the second half of the year. While 
it may not reach the proportions which 
prevailed during the last two years, it will 
be marked by certain new characteristics, 
Among these are likely to be a modified 
governmental regulation of and codépera- 
tion with business; the five-day working 
week with its increase in leisure; and 
new international credit arrangements,” 


Standard Statistics Company: 

“Assuredly no business depression of 
major importance is forecast on the basis 
of facts now known. Current evidence 
suggests that a reversal in the current 
trend may possibly be witnessed by spring, 
or by autumn at the latest.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Robert M. 
Davis, Statistical Editor: 

“There are many reasons for believing 
1930 will stand out as a year of unusual 
stability in business and general industry. 
There are strong reasons for believing 
that the low point of general production 
in the present cycle was reached in De- 
cember, although some industries will un- 
doubtedly sink to a lower level. An up- 
ward turn should be evident in many 
manufacturing lines soon after the open- 
ing of the year.” 


N. Y. U. Bureau of Business Research; 
Lewis H. Haney, Director: 

“At present it seems likely that the 
current recession will last through the 
summer months—maybe until about Oc- 
tober. We have only precedent to go by, 
and particularly our experience with the 
duration of recessions following periods 
of great credit inflation. I expect the re- 
cession to be greater than that which oc- 
curred in 1924 or in 1927.” 


David Friday, in the New York “Evening 
Post’s”? annual financial review: 

“With the change which has already 
been wrought in the financial situation, 
with the improvement which we may eX 
pect in Europe upon the definite accept- 
ance of the Young Plan, and with an 
absence of commodity price inflation, the 
country will witness an early revival of 
productive activity. This will proceed 
cautiously during the spring and early 
summer months. It will gain momentum 
as the year continues. And it should give 
us an average level for industrial produc: 
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“Today this woman 


has nearly $50,000” | 


t Pe 

4 

’ i 
“Her friends often asked her “@0" | 


wistfully how she managed 
never to lose in investments.” 


HARRY V. WHIPPLE, President of the Congress 


Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., tells 





“WT has been my experience that 

women are worse than the men, 
once they get started gambling,” 
said Mr, Whipple. 


“Only recently,” he went on, “a 
woman came to me who wanted to 
buy a certain stock which was being 
pushed locally. It was then selling at 
about $32 a share. She blandly ex- 
plained to me that she wanted to 
make a quick turn and buy an 
automobile with her profits. 

“The stock was highly specula- 
tive and I urged her not to go into 
it. She took my advice—but quite 
reluctantly. Some time later this 
stock dropped to $2 a share, and still 
later, became entirely worthless. 

“On the other hand there is Mrs. 
B— whose investments I have 
handled for over 20 years. Mrs. B— 
never, in all that time, has invested 
without consulting me—and I, on 
my side, have put her only into con- 
servative investments. 

“I have never pretended to be 
able to work miracles. Yet by confin- 
ing her investments to conservative 
securities she has enjoyed a comfort- 
able competence and has built her 
principal to $50,000. 

“She told me the other day that 

er friends often asked her rather 


wistfully how she managed never 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


how differently two women looked at investing 









to lose in investments. They them- 
selves lost, they told her, oftener 
than they won.” 


MRS. B—’s path to success is a 
way open to us all. It consists in 
seeking advice from a man who has 
knowledge of and experience in in- 
vesting, and who has earned the 
confidence of the entire community 
—the banker. 

Prominent bankers in hundreds of 
communities are giving depositors 
in their banks the benefit of their 
well-rounded knowledge of safe se- 
curities. Like Mr. Whipple, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women-whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 

Good yield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly 
judged. 

The average investor can 
do nothing wiser than go to 
his own banker, or a high 

rade investment banker, 
= advice. Here he will 
learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, 
in income, without jeop- 
ardizing safety. He will 


| sae 











HALEY 
Harry V.Wurppte, President of the Congress 
Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., is 
prominently identified with the civic as well 
as the business affairs of his community. 
He has just been elected City Treasurer of 
New Haven. 


learn how the principle of diversifi- 
cation establishes another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
Here, too, the average investor can 
expect an understanding and intel- 
ligent diagnosis of his own individ- 
ual needs. 

In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to 
their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 

Among Straus offerings are bonds 
of widely diversified types, real 
estate mortgage, railway, municipal, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet— 


As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co, has pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-under- 
stand booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future 
should own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. Write for 
booklet B-1106. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Bumpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Name_ 





Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, Booklet B-1106, “How to Invest Money.”I am considering investing $.... ......... 








Address oer 





City 










© 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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SOUTHERNMOST MAJOR PORT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


“MADE AT TAMPA’ are familiar words to all cigar smokers 
and many others. But cigars represent now but one of the large busi- 
nesses which have transformed a village of a few generations back toa 
present-day American city of importance. This southernmost major port 
in the United States is one of America’s potential assets in its develop- 
ment of Latin American trade. 

Since 1905 Tampa has increased the water tonnage of its port from 
900,000 to over 4,000,000 toris annually. Here, already, is the greatest 
phosphate port in the world; the largest cold storage plant in the South; 
one of the great citrus centers of this country; an important lumber, naval 
stores, and produce market; a popular tourist resort. 

Tampa is another of the growing Southern cities which are fast drawing 
. newcommerce and new wealth to the South... which are helping to build 
anew American industrial empire... another field for the sound invest- 
ment of surplus funds. Particularly now, investors may well consider the 
many prime and attractive obligations of Southern municipalities, rail- 
roads, utilities and industries. 

Specializing in sound Southern securities, Caldwell & Company can 
make investment suggestions based upon intimate knowledge of South- 
ern business and investment values. Write for current list of offerings. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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tion in 1930 which will be at least as 
high as that of 1928 and probably some. 
what higher.” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute: 
“Conditions at the present time sug. 
gest that the coming year will not expe. 
rience such a large volume of business as 
was enjoyed in 1929, when many new 
high records were made. Curtailment, 
however, should be relatively moderate 
and confined only to such a period of 
time as it takes 120,000,000 American 
people to digest the surplus accumulated 
during the past two years of expansion. 
Business recession during the coming year 
will not be aggravated by any severe de- 
flation of commodity prices, or by the 
inability of the banks to furnish adequate 
credit—without which phenomena it is 
difficult to imagine either an intensive or 
extensive business depression.” 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce: 

We are going to have some rough sled- 
ding, but I believe that the turn will 
come about March or April for the coun- 
try as a whole. 


The Fortunate 
Bond Holder 


0 planar YEARS AGO a small book 
by Edgar L. Smith presented 
a convincing argument for Common 
Stocks as Long-Term Investments. Some 
investors may well have chuckled when 
they learned that a financial writer had 
discovered in theory what they had long 
known in practice. The little volume of, 
130 pages was the result of an immense 
expenditure of time and energy, and 
roused great interest in the financial 
world. In it Mr. Smith challenged some 
of the theories of conservative investment 
which had been traditional up to the time 
of its writing (1924). The book came 
along at the right moment. Stock market 
history before its appearance, and for 
some time afterward, proved the author's 
thesis. Even the three-weeks’ cataclysm 
ending with the 13th of November, when 
good stocks as well as bad were wallow- 
ing in the depths, will not have smashed 
the idol utterly. 

Nevertheless, it is worth noting that 
the recent crisis in Wall Street affected 
common stocks only. 

Bond prices over the past four years 
(using the Dow, Jones average of forty 
different bonds) have never been as low 
as 90 nor as high as 100. If the October- 
November crash proved one thing it was 
the extremely fortunate position of the 
bond-owner. The financial diagnostician 
who would interpret the market disaster 
as merely a revaluation of the earning 
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Orrers Ideal Living Conditions 


NDUSTRY demands good living conditions for employes. Happy, satisfied workers 
é mean increased production and lower operating costs. @ Baltimore offers ideal 
living conditions —moderate costs; extraordinary educational advantages; small 
homes, substantially built, purchasable on favorable terms; excellent transporta- 
tion; large parks and abundant water frontage for recreation; beautiful suburban 
developments and charming country estates. @ “Nowhere in America, so far as I 
know, are living conditions as comfortable and as inviting as in Baltimore,” said Earl 

D. Babst, head of the American Sugar Refinery, which has a 
$10,000,000 plant in Baltimore. @ Baltimore Trust Company will 
help you inquire into the advantages that have caused many large 
companies to establish plants in Baltimore. The new 34-story 


Baltimore Trust Building, too, provides a modern home for your 
A booklet “Locate in Baltimore,” 


describing the city’s industrial ad- 
vantages, will be sent on request. branch office. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 


MEM B E R F ED E RAL R ES E RV E 
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a3. facilities of our re- 
search and analytical 
department are open to 
those interested in bank 


and insurance stocks. 


Comprehensive statistics, 
compiled by widely ex- 
perienced analysts, enable 
us to offer valuable serv- 


ice to investors. 


Gilbert Eliott & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Assn. of Bank Stock Dealers 





New York City 
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The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a _ real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 
a ae en ae ae ee ee 
Review of Reviews Corp. R.R. 2-30 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re- 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


BG icin Seow avons ge daKeb nl ps ee Csed tes e 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 


Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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power of money is halted by the evidence 
that bond yields have remained approx. 
mately as before, ignoring fractions, 

The owner of bonds was indeed a satis. 
fied individual as he looked on, during 
October and November, while security 
values were undergoing a drastic te. 
valuation process. The large buyer of 
bonds, for savings banks and _ insurance 
companies, is as much interested in price 
levels as any analyst of stock-market 
gyrations; and the careful individual in. 
vestor is equally wide-awake. Those 
who believe in cycles will lean to the 
view that common stocks have had their 
day—until another day -arrives—and 
that bonds will regain prestige not lost 
but for a time ignored. 

An ordinary sagging market in stocks 
will raise bond levels, but recent experi- 
ence was so drastic that stocks were not 
sold for reinvestment of the proceeds in 
bonds; they were sold to save other 
stocks, and bonds were sold for precisely 
the same purpose. The bond market 
therefore suffered rather than gained. 
Furthermore, when stocks reached bargain 
levels additional bonds were sold. 

All these processes have tended to keep 
the bond market dull. During the first 
eight days of January the sales of bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange totaled 
46 million dollars in par value. In the 
same period of 1929 the sales were 68 
millions. In 1928 they were 99 millions. 





The Money-Making 
Freight Car 


O THE AVERAGE PERSON 3 

freight car is most uninspiring. 
It is usually empty, far from home, and 
apparently neglected. Passenger coaches, 
and handsome stations which freight cars 
never enter, seem to represent railroad 
progress and prosperity. But for every 
dollar in passenger revenue in 1928, the 
lumbering and unlovely looking freight 
car earned nearly six. 

Day-coach passengers paid $795,000,000 
in 1921 and only $454,000,000 in 1928. 
(Our demand for the comfortable parlor 
car and the time-conserving sleeper re 
sulted in those branches of railroad travel 
more than holding their own.) The same 
rate of decrease in coach patronage would 
in ten years render the day-time railroad 
traveler as extinct as the dodo-bird. 

In this emergency the lowly freight cat 
has come forward to assume the réle of 
the hero saving the mortgage. Here is 4 
portion of the record: In 1922 the aver 
age freight train consisted of 38 cars; by 
1928 the number had grown to 48. In 
1922 the average speed of freight trains, 
including stops, was 11.1 miles per hour; 
in 1928 it was 12.9 miles. Thus we se 
that in this new era every train on all the 
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investment results 


HE purposes of the general man- 
agement investment companies 
of the American Founders group are 
to invest the combined funds of many 
individuals with safety, and to obtain 
the maximum income commensurate 
therewith. 

Having no interests beyond the secure 
and profitable employment of funds, the 
companies bring organized experience and 
dispassionate judgment to bear directly 
on these objectives. The history of the 
group ever since 192] shows that better 
than average earnings can be achieved 
without the sacrifice of safety, by con- 
stant skilled attention to investment 


values and OPpOr-  pECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


tunities. 

An extensive 
economics and 
statistical organi- 
zation has been 
built up by 
American Foun- 
ders Corporation 
for the admin- 


istration of its 








through management 





THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 






own investment portfolio and those 
of the four subsidiaries. A force of 
specialists and analysts is equipped 
for the continuous observation of many 
investment fields, domestic and foreign. 
Proper management means not only the 
careful selection of investments, but the 
supervision of.all holdings, so that when 
conditions warrant the funds may be 
shifted by the directors to the best 
advantage. 

Consolidated resources exceeding 
$200,000,000 permit favorable diversifica- 
tion and advantageous purchase of selected 
bonds and stocks. 

A copy of the annual report of Amer- 
. CUT IN Woop BY J. 5. LANKES 1¢Can Founders 
Corporation 
for the fiscal 
year ended No- 
vember 30, 1929, 
may be obtained 
by addressing 
Founders Gen- 
eral Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


Including 






AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


lle. 


General Management Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 






LTD. 





4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 





Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Denver Detroit Boston Cincinnati 
Kansas City Columbus Philadelphia Akron 
Toledo Davenport Buffalo Massillon 
Louisville Milwaukee Canton St. Louis 
Colorado Springs Hartford 





























The financial advertisers in The Review of Re- 
views are all members of one or more of the 
following organizations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms, 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Approved 
#9 FINANCIAL 
Advertising jj 





Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 
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important roads includes ten more cars 
than it did six years earlier, and yet tray- 





‘els faster by 1.8 miles every hour of the 


day and night. Stating these facts in an- 
other way, each freight train carried 424 
tons one mile each day in 1922, and 526 
tons in 1928. 

The standard of value to motor-car 
owners is: How many miles per gallon? 
The corresponding standard of efficiency 
among railroads is: How many miles per 
day? We find that each freight car 
moved 23.5 miles each day in 1922, and 
31.3 miles every day in 1928. 

The railroad executive evidently has 
not been asleep on his job. Part of this 
extraordinary achievement has been due 
to the employment of better equipment, 
and part is attributable to the conscious 
effort to increase human efficiency all 
along the line. The saving in money in 
the movement of freight has more than 
made up for decreased passenger revenue. 
Each locomotive consumed 186 pounds 
of fuel in moving 1000 tons of cars and 
freight in 1922, whereas it burned up only 
143 pounds in 1928. 

Can the most efficient industrial cor- 
poration match such a record? And bear 
in mind that this is not the achievement 
of one road; it is the average performance 
of all the important ‘railroad companies. 


Our First 
Real Estate Exchange 


: bs New York Real Estate 
Securities Exchange began trad- 
ing on December 16. Here one can buy 
and sell bonds representing mortgages on 
sixty-nine office-buildings, theaters, hotels, 
and apartment houses in New York City. 
Those responsible for the formation of 
the Exchange are certain that it satisfies 
a long-felt need. Only two bonds were 
sold on the opening day, and seventeen 
bonds on the day these lines are written 
(January 7). But those who would scoff 
are reminded that the greatest stock ex- 
change of all had similarly humble be- 
ginnings in the year 1817, and that it 
was not until after the Civil War that 
it did business enough to occupy a build- 
ing of its own. 

There is by no means unanimous agree- 
ment, among real estate and financing in- 
terests in New York, regarding this new 
exchange. It is, after all, an experiment. 


Natural Gas 
Reaches Out 


TS YEARS AGO a few favored 
sections of the country had 
cheap and abundant fuel near at hand. 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and West Virginia 
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N January 2, 1930, more than 
340,000 investors, located in 
every state in the Union and in for- 
eign countries, received checks repre- 
senting the 207th dividend paid by 
Cities Service Company on its Com- 
mon stock. 

Total dividends paid in cash and 
securities on Cities Service Common 
stock now exceed $117,000,000. 

Between October 15th and Decem- 
ber 15th, 1929, the number of Cities 
Service Common stockholders in- 
creased by 93,263,— 


207 Dividend on 


Cities Service Common Stock 


Shared by over 340,000 People 


you participate in the growth of 
one of the largest essential business 
enterprises in America—you share 
in its success and its earnings. If you 
had invested $1,000 in Cities Service 
Common stock on January Ist, 1911 
and held all stock dividends, you 
would have today, holdings worth 
$34,575. 

At its present market price and divi- 
dend rate your investment in Cities 
Service Common stock yields over 
614% yearly in cash and stock, pay- 

able monthly. 








bringing the total to 


You can learn more 

























341,497. 

More than 600,000 
people now own se- 
curities of Cities Ser- 
vice Company or its 
subsidiaries. 

When you own Cities 
Service Common stock 





An investment in Cities Ser- 
vice Company protects you 
against the risk of putting all 
your eggs in one basket. Your 
dividends come from the 
earnings of Cities Service 
subsidiaries spread over 35 
states and doing a day-and- 
night business in modern 
necessities ...in electric light 
and power, manufactured 
and natural gas, and petro- 
leum products. 

















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


about the Cities Ser- 
vice organization by 
reading the booklet 
mentioned in the 
coupon below. Send- 
ing for it will place 
you under no obli- 
gation. 









(A) a, HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 

















Name 


60 Wall Street, New York City 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
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There has Never Been a Decline 
In The Gross Earnings of the 
Electric Light and Power Industry 


All available records since the beginning of the industry show 
an uninterrupted year-to-year increase in gross earnings. 


Even during the severe depression of 1921 when the volume 
of manufactures in the United States decline1 32 per cent. 
below 1920, the gross earnings of the electric industry 
increased 7 per cent. over 



























































1920. 
The gross earnings of the Associated Gas and Electric System 

: ross rnings 
Associated Gas and Elec- go 
tric System have increased va 
each year and have more ™ 
than doubled since 1920. “3 ra 
The growth period of any ee 
business offers investment et aS ES a a 

o,8 . Sea ES ey 

opportunities never again a a a ee ee ee 
equalled Same Properties Entire Period gn 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorpor :ted in 1906 





61 Broadway New York City 


For details about an Associated System investment write for circular “R.” 




















A Golden Deed 


If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal strug- 
gle for existence, and who needs to be shown a way to earn 
a comfortable income, tell that person of The Braille 
Division of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 


The Braille Division 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send information regarding profitable work for the blind. 
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produced and consumed this natural gy; 
freely provided by Nature. It was no 
of very good quality, and the Possibility 
that the supply would give out held back 
any important effort to improve refining 
methods. A pipe line a hundred miles 
long was a rarity. 

Since then the industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds, largely through its rela- 
tion to the increased production of gaso. 
line. There are now 60,000 miles of pipe 
serving such cities as Pittsburgh, Cleve. 
land, Cincinnati, Columbus, St. Louis, 
Denver, and Los Angeles. A project is on 
foot to lay a pipe line from Texas to 
Chicago, and it is believed within the in. 
dustry that natural gas will eventually be 
brought to Philadelphia and New York. 
Birmingham last month began to bum 
natural gas piped from Louisiana, 325 
miles away, and the line was almost com: 
pleted to Atlanta, 137 miles farther from 
the gas fields. Figures for the year 1929 
are not yet available; but in 1928 the 
production of natural gas amounted to 
1568 billion cubic feet, compared with 
762 billion in 1922. Very little of the in- 
crease represents domestic consumption; 
most of it means greater or cheaper power 
for industry. 


Now That Coffee 
Costs Less 


HE CAREFUL SHOPPER will have 

noticed that coffee costs four or 
five cents less per pound than formerly. 
With no thought of destroying one’s 
fondness for the beverage, we call atten- 
tion to the fact that this lowered price 
has placed the financial fate of nations 
in the balance. Brazil produces two- 
thirds of the world’s coffee, exporting 
about two billion pounds yearly. The 
planters and the government of the state 
of Sao Paulo combined six years ago to 
form a trust, known as the Institute for 
the Permanent Defense of Coffee, with 
the sole object of maintaining high prices 
by regulating the portion of the crop to 
be held back in warehouses. Several sea- 
sons of good yield, and the inevitable 
effort of other coffee regions to share in 
the prosperity, have now brought about a 
situation where estimates of coffee on 
hand in Brazil run as high as two-years’ 
requirements for export. Overproduction 
brings low prices as surely as night fol- 
lows day, and the 14-cent coffee (whole- 
sale) of September became 7-cent coffee 
in December. Americans reap the 
benefit. Our consumption of coffee per 
person is eleven pounds a year; Britain’s 
is less than one pound. 

Colombia is the world’s second largest 
producer of coffee, and the crisis m 
Brazil has precipitated a similar situation 
in Colombia. There is little difficulty in 
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INVEST... 


for sure INCOME through 
the years ahead! 






be 

k. 

: se is an excellent time to “salt away” your 

ne funds in good, sound bonds and preferred stocks, 

m with solid assets and ample earnings back of them. 

: You will thus assure a substantial, dependable 

5 income for yourself through the period of lower 
bond yields which, economists predict, is at hand. 






Favorable prices on our current list enable you 
to secure yields of 6% or more from seasoned bonds, 
and 7% or more from high-grade preferred stocks. 
Some of the latter are convertible into common 
stock (or carry common stock purchase warrants) 
and hence offer excellent prospects of additional 
future profit. 






















These favorable bond prices will not long con- 
tinue, most financial authorities agree. For thou- 
sands of individual investors, and many banks, in- 
surance companies, corporations, and institutions 
are steadily increasing their bond purchases. Hence 
today’s buyers should profit—by enhanced value 
of their holdings as a result of this growing demand. 
















We suggest therefore, that you mail the coupon 
for literature on our current offerings. Broadly 







More leisure for living 1s one of the rewards of steady, diversified, the list offers you a wide choice of 
Systematic accumulation of sound securities, chosen x b paeerwclns 
primarily for safety of the principal. securities suited to your individual needs. 





GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 





112 West Adams Street, Chicago § 120 Broadway, New York 
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The Growth 


of American Business 
| 1904-1929 


is the title of a survey we have made 
of recent business history. It is brief 
and conclusive and points to the trend 


of general business in the future. 


cA copy will be sent you on request 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEO. H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM 
INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 
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understanding present conditions in these 
countries when it is remembered that two. 
thirds of their exports are represented by 
the single item of coffee. 


Silver Is Cheap 


Lig COULD BUY silver on Jan- 
uary 8 for less than 44 cents an 
ounce, the lowest price on record. The 
average throughout 1928 was 58 cents, 
and during 1925 it was 69 cents. Silver 
began to lose prestige four years ago, 
when India was preparing to go upon a 
gold basis, and at times since then it has 
seemed that new China—under the guid- 
ance of American economists—would 
abandon the silver standard. Those two 
countries, with Mexico, constitute the 
principal consumers of silver for coinage. 
Along with a depressed currency comes a 
decline in buying power, which will soon 
be reflected in statistics of China’s trade 
with the world. It has not been easy to 
ascribe the January collapse in the silver 
bullion market to any one condition or 
cause. It was said that speculators in 
China had bought heavily last year while 
prices were declining, expecting to sell 
on a rise. It was also reported that India 
was selling silver to maintain the gold 
standard for the rupee. 


Art on the New 
Dollar Bili 


AUL HOLLISTER is vice-president 

of the advertising agency known 
affectionately in this office as B. B. D. 
& O., but bearing the very formal name 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. He has looked at a dollar bill so 
long that he has gathered sufficient im- 
pressions to write a whole article about it. 
The article appears in the Advertising 
Arts section of Advertising and Selling. 
He confides that he has qualms about the 
way the Government is making money. 
“On the front, or butter-side, of the cer- 
tificate are not less than fifteen distinct 
faces of type—if there are any typograph- 
ical grounds for claiming that any size of 
type used on the dollar bill is a legitimate 
type face. 

“Then,” he continues, “there is spinach. 
Spinach is the calligrapher’s familiar term 
for decorative detail. The Bourbons had 
spinach on their chairs and sofas and 
card-tables, in wood and plaster and gilt. 
The Renaissance architects put it on their 
buildings, and the rococco lads took their 
franchise away from them. Spinach is 
the thing that makes people think that 
worthless shares of stock are just as 
good as sound shares of stock. Spinach 
is the Mardi Gras costume of formality; 
it is, in short, only the normal exudation 
of bad taste. 
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“There is plaster-work, bronze-work, 
pastry-gun-work, imitation tortoise-shell, 
wood-carving, wire-bending, lacework, air- 
brushery—in ribbons, diapers, volutes, 
garlands, borders, shields, brackets, pedes- 
tals, frames, backgrounds. The admirable 
engraving of Washington peers out of the 
middle of this splatter of old party-favors 
like a man coming up for air after a long 
hunt in an attic. 

“In size,” Mr. Hollister admits, “it is 
convenient. As money, the new bill is 
urgent beyond reproach.” 


Five Days 
Shall We Work 


E= MIDDLE-AGED persons can re- 
member when the workingman’s 
day stretched from seven o’clock in the 
morning to six o’clock in the evening. 
With shorter hours came the Saturday 
half-holiday. The latest phase. of this 
continual urge for less work and more 
leisure is the closing of shops from Friday 
evening to Monday morning. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
made public a study of the movement. 
It appears to have begun about 1908, in 
a New England spinning mill where the 
impelling motive was furnished by the 
Saturday Sabbath of the workmen. Little 
progress was made in the first ten years. 
By the end of 1928, about 2.6 per cent. 
of industrial wage-earners were operating 
on the five-day week. 

The most conspicuous laboratory for 
this social and industrial experiment is 
the Ford factory. Excluding that organ- 
ization, the average number of employees 
in plants observing the full Saturday 
holiday is 155. The movement has made 
its greatest headway in the garment 
trades, where also the impetus has largely 
been furnished by the religion of the 
workers. 

“Facts collected by the Board (we 
quote from its report) remove the five- 
day week from the status of a radical and 
impractical administrative experiment and 
place it among the plans which have dem- 
onstrated both practicability and useful- 
ness .. . Aside from the broader social 
considerations, the relatively high over- 
head cost and lowered efficiency on Satur- 
day—in plants operating ordinarily only 
half a day—have contributed toward the 
decision to eliminate Saturday operation 
altogether, this day being dedicated instead 
to repair and similar maintenance work.” 

There is a growing tendency, noticeable 
everywhere, to abandon work on Satur- 
days during the summer. Department 
Stores in New York have sponsored such 
an arrangement of working hours, and it 
has been adopted also in unions like that 
of the photoengravers and in offices like 
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those of insurance companies. 
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A sound public utility is 
one which is able, ready, and 
willing to provide a com- 
munity with service for 
which there is an exist- 
ing and increasing demand. 
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Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable banking houses, trust companies, 


savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. 
cerning companies advertising in this magazine. 


of Reviews. 


The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 
Please enclose ten cents if the material of more than 


to see, fill out the coupon below and we will 
or you can write the Bankers themselves. 
one company is desired. ; 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS: A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, II. 


55. A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZA- 
TION, EARNINGS, AND DIVIDENDS. 
Offered by The American Water Works and 
Electric Company, 50 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A 
booklet giving pertinent facts regarding con- 
vertible bonds and stocks. Offered by George 
H. Burr & Co., 57 William St., New York. 


50. WHAT DETERMINES THE IN- 
TEREST RATE? One of a series of little 
books of information for investors. Offered 
by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- 
ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. . 


11. -COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to in- 
vestors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


61. BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
—STATISTICAL SUMMARY. A loose-leaf 
binder for the investor with weekly inserts 
descriptive of these stocks. Issued by Gilbert 
Eliott & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


59. PRIZE INVESTMENT LIST COM- 
PARISONS: comparing the record of Fi- 
nancial Investing Co., of New York, Ltd., 
with results achieved during past four years 
by 14 prize-winning investment recommen- 
dations. Issued by Fiscal Securities Corpo- 
ration, Room 2801, 48 Wall Street, N. Y. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


eel ieee ei | 
INVESTMENT BUREAU, I 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, | 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

February, 1930 i 
Please have sent to the undersigned literature i 
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’ ticipation and stock purchase privileges. Is- 


_Strict rules of eligibility are made con- 
In writing to them please mention the Review 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
ee La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN 1 0. K. A 
booklet describing a new plan under which 
the investor is relieved of all details and, 
while retaining full control of his purchases, 
is given the protection of comprehensive 
securities analysis offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
kart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


63. DIRECTORY OF MARINE MID- 
LAND BANKS, including directors, senior 
officers and statements offered by the Marine 
Midland Corp., Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


29. THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE OF 
TOMORROW. An economic study of the 
new Hudson River Bridge in its relation to 
the communities served. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


31. PROFIT SHARING SECURITIES. 
A handbook of information on bonds and 
preferred stocks carrying conversion, par- 


sued by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall St., 
New York. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 
record showing the important features of 
each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. HOW TO INVEST MONEY, de- 
scribing various types of securities. A valu- 
able guide to every investor. A copy will be 
sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


62. A DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT 
TERMS. A helpful booklet which defines 
terms unfamiliar to many investors. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State Bank 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 


39. INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE, 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl., describes the various securi- 
ties which are offered by the public utility 
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A Twenty 
Year Panic? 


ry: IRVING FISHER, professor of 

economics at Yale University, 

foresees a financial panic of twenty years 

duration for this country, to begin jn 
about two years. 

Dr. Fisher’s forecast was made in the 
course of testimony before the Joint 
Legislative Commission investigating the 
Public Service Commission laws, at the 
Bar Association building, New York, in 
January. He bases his anticipation of a 
marked deflation on the steadily lessen. 
ing gold reserve which presents, he says, 
the greatest problem in the world. 

“Barring the fortunate accident of the 
unlikely discovery of great gold deposits 
or some invention for the recovery of 
gold we shall have a long, slow but very 
great deflation beginning in one or two 
years,” runs Professor Fisher’s  testi- 
mony. Dr. Fisher holds that the decline 
of the gold reserve to the point where 
now it is but 69 per cent. of the total 
liabilities of the Federal Reserve Bank is 
inescapable, and so will be the inevitable 
fall in prices. 

Dr. Fisher asks that his statements re- 
garding a panic be called a guess rather 
than a prediction. “I have had some w- 
fortunate results from having my guesses 
put out as predictions,” he confessed to 
the interviewer. 


Will We Stabilize 
Speculation? 


VAN WRIGHT is associate profes- 

sor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, experienced in research 
analyses for the Federal Reserve Board, 
for President Harding’s conference on 
unemployment, and similar agencies. In 
a communication to the editor of this 
magazine he raises a pertinent query, with 
the object of registering a warning rather 
than a criticism. We quote from Dr. 
Wright: 

“President Hoover, with the codpera- 
tion of industrial leaders, proposes to 
stabilize business. This means the ad- 
justment of supply to demand in such 
a way as to keep the wheels of industry 
moving continuously on a more even keel. 
Success in this sound undertaking means 
more stabilized employment, production, 
and marketing, more stabilized incomes, 
and a continuation of sound business from 
week to week and from month to month 
throughout the years. 

“But if this program proves effective 
for business, will it not in turn tend to 
stabilize our speculative and investment 
markets? 

“The recent wave of speculation gained 
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its momentum hand in hand with the 
spreading of the “new era” theory of so- 
called jazz economists. The mad rush 
for shares in the equities of blue ribbon 
corporations —and others with names 
which made the public believe that they 
are blue ribbons—was led by the largest 
number of propagandists that ever con- 
centrated their efforts in one direction, 
not excepting the World War. The nat- 
ural consequences of such a bubble have 
followed this new era. 

“The world is looking to the United 
States for industrial leadership, and the 
leadership being watched is that of Presi- 
dent Hoover, under whose régime in the 
Department of Commerce we gained the 
prestige of industrial supremacy. His 
success in business undertakings of the 
past gives faith in his ability now to 
carry on successfully his business stabili- 
zation program. But with it all, a logical 
by-product of developments during the 
coming months may be the return to 
speculation, with the Hoover program and 





its business-building effects to be pointed | 


out by the financiers of Wall and La Salle 
Streets as the new stimulus for investors.” 


The «Rolls-Rough” 
Question 


ioe USED CAR has become a very 
definite problem for the dealers 
in one of the country’s leading products. 
There was formerly a good market for 
the second-hand machine, and for this 
reason agents were ready to make gen- 
erous allowances on battered wrecks 
traded in part payment for new cars. 
Now 
n't.” 
“A year ago, and for several years be- 
fore that, we had a used-car market the 
like of which the industry had never 
seen,” Norman Beasley, writing in the 





the second-hand market simply , 


Forbes, was told by an automobile man. 


“Almost anything that would run could 
be sold. . . . Dealers were willing to 
allow fancy prices on used cars because 
they knew they could sell them, if not at 
a profit then just as surely not at a 
loss.” A minimum of $50 was given for 
almost anything on four wheels, thereby 
cutting the dealer’s profit by so much. 
The practice was not a sound one. 

There are probably several million used 
cars now standing on vacant lots, and in 
warehouses and garages—nobody wants 
them any more. And why? Because for 
nearly two years, prior to 1928, produc- 
tion by the Ford company was almost at 
a standstill. Model T was a back-num- 
ber, and a large number of prospective 
buyers preferred second-hand gear-shift 
machines to the foot-pushing planetary 
system of the Flivver. But in 1928 Ford 
began production of Model A, though in 
insufficient quantities to meet the de- 
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Commonwealth Edison Company, 
serving the city of Chicago 
electrically, achieves this month 
(with its predecessor companies) 
this record of continuous divi- 
dends — impressively significant 
of the investment merit of pro- 


gressive public utility companies. 
We distribute the securities of 
this and other outstanding 
companies operating in 31 
states. Send for our list of 
offerings yielding 6% and 
more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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by becoming a subscription representative of the 
magazine you are now reading and our other publica- 
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The Seal Was 
Its Foundation 


For an impressive example of 
the sterling qualities of stabil- 
ity, endurance and permanence, 
consider the Pyramids. Over 
five thousand years ago Cheops, 
King of Memphis in Egypt, 
built the first or Great Pyra- 
mid. To the document that 
brought this enduring struc- 
ture into existence he affixed 
his seal. For then, as now, the 
affixing of a seal to a document 
gave to that document its va- 
lidity and binding force. 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company has similar authority and 
power. It means that the document 
to which it is affixed is safe, sound 
and sure—that it is authentic, valid 
and has binding force. It gives you 
the absolute assurance of good faith 
—of the complete fulfillment of the 
obligation, without quibbling or 
technical evasion. It guarantees to 
you, unconditionally and irrevoca- 
bly, that interest and principal will 
be paid to you when due. And this 
guarantee is backed by a capital and 
surplus of over $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts that 
every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Write for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 





GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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mand. So the second-hand market con- 
tinued. Now Ford is no longer “hope- 
lessly” behind on production; and during 
1930 he will probably turn out between 
two and three million cars. “It will be 
a heavy percentage of the total number 
of manufactured cars.” 

Women don’t like second-hand cars. 
The neighbors gossip about them; they 
don’t look so spick and span as shiny new 
products do; and the average buyer con- 
sults his wife, who will find grease-spots 
on the upholstery no doubt. The four- 
wheel braking system is another de- 
mand, for the public has been educated 
to believe that this equipment is essen- 
tial to primary safety. Yet most cars 
have had four brakes only during the 
last two years, while the average used 
car is seven years old. Therefore the 
vast majority of used cars have only rear 
brakes; the public demands brakes fore 
and aft, and the dealer thereby suffers 
accordingly. 

A trade organization seems indicated 
to combat these trade evils. The dealer 
pays cash for the car on its delivery, so 
the manufacturer has no troubles; but 
the dealer, in debt for the cars, must sell 
them somehow. And everyone has some 
kind of used car to trade-in. If necessary 
they will go to “graveyards” and buy 
old hulks for $20, the unfortunate dealer 
allowing perhaps $75 in order to clinch 
the sale of a new car. “Then the dealer, 
having no use for the traded-in car, will 
sell it back to the junk dealer.” One 
venerable battleship, according to reliable 
records, served in fourteen such trans- 
actions! 

If the manufacturer would help his 
dealer, he should codperate with other 
manufacturers to form “junking organi- 
zations” in each city. Thus will these 
insidious relics be removed from the 
legitimate channels of trade, according 
to Mr. Beasley’s informant. 

It is harder to sell used cars without 
loss, these days, than it is to sell new 
cars. 








The Fake 


Advertisement 


ey Juty, 1926, the Federal Trade 
Commission attempted to check 
a prevalent epidemic of fraudulent ad- 
vertising which was reputed to be rob- 
bing the public of 500 million dollars an- 
nually. An advertiser and a magazine 
publisher were charged with practices 
prejudicial to the public, and unfair to 
competitive commerce. Several legal au- 
thorities challenged the action, claiming 
that a publisher could not be held re- 
sponsible for the integrity of his adver- 
tisers; but the Commission, nothing 





daunted, proceeded shortly after to cite 
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Commonwealth 


Shriners point with pride to their new 
Medinah Athletic Club towering 42 
stories over North Michigan Boulevard 
—a fitting temple to their lofty ideals. 
Saracenic in design, with dome and 


minaret, this $8,000,000 structure is per- 
haps the world’s handsomest home for 
a club. Edison service is the faithful 
genie, supplying modern electric conven- 
ience and comfort, © 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
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For Your Foreign Trip 


T° HAVE your travel funds in con- 

venient and safeguarded form take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 

It will assure to you also the courtesies 
and varied services of our European 
offices and of our banking correspondents 
throughout the world. 

Obtainable at banks throughout the 
country or from this Company direct. 
Booklet, “Guaranty Service to Travelers,” 

on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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ANTWERP 
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Increasing Security 


Climate, scenic beauty, enormous natural re- 
sources and a location favorable to world 
commerce are making Seattle a great city. 
Its steady growth gives increasing security 
to such conservative investments as our 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


6: 0 Gold Bonds 
2/0 $100 $200 $1000 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
Investment Securities 
1222 Second Avenue, SEATTLE, Washington 


oe mee CE com mY ees ote Sn es oem me ee nu ee seme 


I Please send, without obligation or personal solicita- | 
] tion, information about 644% First Mortgage Bonds 
| of the Pacific Northwest. 
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another advertiser, his publisher, and also 
the advertising agency involved! A na- 
tional censorship of advertising was 
feared, and it was stated that federal 
courts would soon be filled with futile 
cases. 

“The campaign led -to a trade practice 
conference, at which practically all the 
leading publishers approved the Com- 
mission’s action and pledged their sup- 
port... . The success of the proposition 
is largely due to this excellent codpera- 
tion,’ writes Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner W. E. Humphrey, in the January 
Nation’s Business. A specia! board of 
investigation containing three members 
of the Commission has been sitting since 
May 6, and in its first four months it 
held sixty hearings with all its recommen- 
dations accepted. 

In a single magazine issue the Com- 
mission found 160 fraudulent advertise- 
ments, and in another so-called “high- 
class” periodical there were more than 
50. “In one of the minor cases, our in- 
vestigators found that although the ad- 
vertiser occupied one small room and em- 
ployed but one assistant, he was doing a 
business of nearly $60,000 a year with a 
fake physical development scheme,”’ says 
the writer. An anti-fat advertiser was 
doing a $600,000 business annually. He 
got a cease-and-desist order from the 
Commission. These facts were not gen- 
erally understood at first, hence the ini- 
tial opposition to the good work. Fraud- 
ulent advertisers, when threatened, would 
move to another office, change the firm 
name, and sometimes the name of their 
product, and keep right on advertising. 
Then the Commission had to start all 
over again, which was expensive and in- 
efficient. So the publisher and advertis- 
ing agency were cited too, on the theory 
that anyone abetting in the perpetration 








of a fraud is responsible along with the | 


perpetrator thereof. 


With the codperation of publishers and | 


agencies, more than fifty millions have | 


been saved to the public in the last six 
months—“a sum that formerly was lost 
mainly by the poor, the sick, the credu- 
lous, and the ignorant . . . within a year 
90 per cent. of those advertisements 
that are false and misleading upon their 


face will be suppressed.” Such is Com- 


missioner Humphrey’s optimistic guess; 
and he has been making good at guess- 
Ing. 








The Commissioner has reference to | 
periodicals that largely lie outside the ac- | 


quaintance of our readers. It is the con- 
Viction of the publishers that no adver- 
lising pages are cleaner than those of the 
Review OF REVIEWs—not only now but 
in all the years of its existence. And 
much the same thing can, of course, be 
sald for all magazines which seek quality 
circulation. The reader will never know 
how much’ advertising is rejected. 
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Bettering 
Your 


Investment 


By Purchasing 


Insurance Endowment 


With a maturing endowment 
you can hail the autumn of life 
Its ban- 


with joy and courage. 
ner carries the motto “Live 
Win,” not “Die to Win.” 









to 


“The primary object of investment,” says a 
banking authority, “is to create an estate that will 
take care of the later years of life when the earn- 
ing capacity is at low ebb.” 


Endowments are devised to provide such an estate. 


They may 


be paid for on the instalment plan, maturing for a stated sum in 


a definite period of years. 


Such an Endowment is an unsurpassed 


investment if supported by well selected, sound securities. 
In the POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Endow- 


ment contracts, so supported, 


and approved by the State Superin- 


tendent of Insurance, are issued for Ten, Fifteen, Twenty Years, 
or Twenty-five Years subject to the usual POSTAL economies 
expressed in part by the 914 per cent. Guaranteed Dividend. There 
is the provision not only for the “low ebb” earning period of life, 
but in case of premature death the contract is cashed in for its 
full amount and made available to dependents in a lump sum or 


in periodical income. 


Highly Accredited Investment 
There are many kinds of investment—stock, bond, and composite 
forms. Taking into consideration all the possible circumstances of 


life, a superior investment for the average man is in the Trust or 
Reserve funds of the POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


to safety. 


See How Easy 


ance will be gladly 


We invite you 
to call at our 
office if you can 
find it conve- 
nient. 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


Wm. R. Malone, President 


511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43rd St. 
New York City 





of which the Endowment forms a part, guarded by 
the laws of New York State, and strictly supervised 
by its Insurance Department. 

Very few who go up into the high air of speculation come 
safely down. It is undoubtedly good for the race that some 
of us are venturesome souls, but the average man should tie 


The Trust or Reserve Funds of this Company, supporting 
its insurance or Endowment contracts, are the bulwark of 
safety for the man who lives into the low ebb years, or fails 
to reach them by an untimely death. They are available also 
for temporary needs. 


It Is to Procure Such a Contract 


Simply use the coupon, or write and say, “Mail me Insur- 
ance Information,” and in your letter be sure to give your full 
name, your occupation and exact date of birth. 

Information as to any form of Life or Endowment Insur- 


furnished you. When your inquiry reaches 


us it will receive prompt attention by mail. 
We desire to co-operate with you directly, and have you 
think out your problems from documentary matter submitted. 


R.R.—2 i 
| POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 

Without obligating me, please send full insur- | 
ance particulars for my age. | 
| 
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RIVALS FOR FIRST PLACE IN NEW YORK’S SKYLINE 


BSEECEE Se 
— shgemepeennten erection meammnnenipiis ss ya 
Th Vase TA ee ke 


To the left is the Chrysler Building which, by virtue of its 175-foot pinnacle, will overtop even the Eiffel Tower by thirty feet. Center, the new home 
of the Bank of Manhattan, towering above offices which were considered high a generation ago; note the old building with sloping roof in the fore- 
ground. Right, the Woolworth Building, which held the record as the world’s tallest building for sixteen years. 


cA Race into the Sky 


EW YorK City, in recent 

months, has held an im- 
promptu skyscraper race. By means of a 
surprise device the new Chrysler Build- 
ing, which is to open in May, has emerged 
the victor in height. More than that, it 
has become the tallest man-made struc- 
ture in the world. 

Reared in long, swift lines at the 
eastern boundary of New York’s Grand 
Central skyscraper zone, this office build- 
ing measures 1030 feet from curb line to 
pinnacle point. It tops not only its rival, 
the new Bank of Manhattan Company 
Building, at 40 Wall Street, but the 1000- 
foot Eiffel Tower in Paris as well. And 
it leaves the Woolworth Building, for six- 
teen years the world’s tallest office build- 
ing, 238 feet below. 

How long the Chrysler Building will 
hold its present title is not known. The 
Empire State Building now under con- 
struction on the Fifth Avenue site of the 
old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, is expected to 
reach beyond it. So also may the eighty- 
three story office building planned for the 
Hippodrome Theater site on Sixth Ave- 
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@ Did you know that there are only 377 
buildings of twenty or more stories in 
the United States? 


q That 188 of these—almost exactly 
half—are in New York City? 


@ That the new Chrysler Building, 
which will open in May, will be the 
tallest man-made structure in the world, 
thirty feet higher than the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris? 


nue. To be remembered, too, are the 
glamorous plans of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company to construct a 100- 
story building facing Madison Square, 

In the formation of all these projects 
the world’s title for height was considered 
as commercially valuable to the tune of 
$150,000 yearly in added rent. The 
Chrysler Building holds this advantage by 
the slim margin of thirty feet. 

It gained the title largely as an indirect 
result of the dissolution of the partner- 
ship of William Van Alen and H. Craig 
Severance, architects, and of the spirit of 
rivalry thus formed between them. When 
Mr. Van Alen was called upon to design 
the Chrysler it was the intention of the 


company backing that building’s construc- 
tion only to outdo the Woolworth Build- 
ing in height. To break the Eiffel Tower 
record was not considered. 

But then Mr. Severance was chosen 
architect for the Bank of Manhattan’s 
monumental project in Wall Street. Its 
builders also desired the title for it of 
“world’s tallest.” The original plans for 
the Chrysler called for 808 feet. The 
Manhattan plans, made later, called for 
840 feet. 

As the two buildings rose the rumor 
spread that both the architects and the 
steel erectors, Post & McCord for the 
Chrysler, and Levering & Garrigues for 
the bank, had posted wagers on which 
would be the higher. Six stories of the 
Chrysler Building were up when Mr. 
Severance got the bank building under 
way in the early fall of 1928. 

The work of the Wall Street building 
proceeded with amazing rapidity. By an 
extraordinary engineering feat in so vast 
a project, the foundations for the new 
building were rooted deep in the 6000- 
foot rock crust that underlies Manhattan 
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HE industrial nation today is sixteen times as big as in 1880. Such astounding progress is a 
spur to leadership and leadership is itself a spur to new achievement; better service; sounder 
products. Progressiveness is a necessity to any company which assumes leadership in America. 


Grinnell leadership in 1880 covered principally automatic fire extinguishing. It has added the 
fields of high pressures and high temperatures, humidification, unit heaters, and various supplies 
to meet the new demands of industrial piping. 


In Grinnell laboratories today are being developed inventions which will become necessities 
in industry tomorrow. Such leadership today rests on these seven developments. 


The new and higher standard of pipe fittings demanded 
today, is met by Grinnell—stronger fittings with perfect 
threads. They are being adopted everywhere for steam and 
other pipe lines because they make better jobs with less labor. 


Because they are the only line of hangers easily ad- 

justable after the piping is in place, Grinnell hanger in- 
ventions are today being used for all sizes of pipe work 
throughout the industrial piping world. 


3 Constantly increasing steam pressures demand stronger 

pipe joints and better expansion bends, with safety fac- 
tors far beyond the immense pressures being conveyed. To- 
day, this necessity is fully met by the Grinnell Triple XXX 
line of fabricated products for super power work, 


Modern buildings demand more economical heat and 
"better heat than can be wrung from radiators and pipe 
coils, Thermolier, the new Grinnell copper unit heater, is 


the long sought solution, controlled heat, instant and auto- 
matic. The patented cooling leg simplifies the whole piping 
problem. 


Complete systems for humidification are furnished 

through American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 
A unique automatic control— maintains proper air condi- 
tions more accurately than ever before. 


The remarkable Thermoflex radiator trap is offered by 

Grinnell. Its famous Hydron bellows, will stand an ac- 
cidental shot of high pressure, and pulsations into the hun- 
dreds of millions. 


7 Increasing fire danger demands today a quicker acting 

sprinkler head, and onewhich cannot become inoperative 
through encrustations of foreign matter. The Grinnell 
Quartz bulb head is a scientific achievement fully meeting 
this demand. 


GRINNELL @ COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Executive Offices: Providence, R.I. 




















MODERNIZE YOUR COMFORT 
ZE YOUR CARE 


ECONOMI 


The Modern Scheme of 
Living Calls for Color 
Schemes in Bathrooms 


For decades the bathroom has 
been the least attractive room 
in the home... but today peo- 
ple realize that the bathroom 
should be as cheerful and col- 
orful as any other room. 


Rich, warm, genial “Stand- 
ard” color schemes are trans- 
forming the modern bathroom 
into a work of art. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
will recreate the bathroom in 
your present home and bring 
undreamed of bathroom beauty 
to the home you plan to build. 


Keep Down 
the Upkeep of Keeping 
Warm and Well 


American Radiator heating 
guarantees you a maximum of 
comfort with a minimum of care. 
It cuts out the complications and 
cuts down the cost of antiquat- 
ed methods of heating. It keeps 
down the upkeep of keeping 
warm and well. 


Each part of an “American” 
Radiator Heating Plant—Boiler, 
Radiators, Accessories—is de- 
signed for perfect team work, 
just like the parts of an auto- 
mobile. So—for reasons of Duty 
and Beauty, insist on “All-Amer- 
ican” Radiator Heating. 




















“ALL-AMERICAN” HEATING FOR ALL AMERICA—"Ideal”’ Boiler; “‘American” Radiators 
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AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Completely installed 
for approximately 
$75 per room (steam 
system) east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
Hot Water System 
slightly higher. 


and Accessories (Airid or In-Airid Air Valves, Arco Packless Valves) And for Hot Water 


Supply, the Hotcoil or Kolflash and Excelso Water Heaters 


semana cos aeeeere e AMERICAN RADIATOR 


| am interested in receiving: 


O Book, Standard Plumbing Fixtures for the home 
O Particulars of your convenient payment plan 





& 
STANDARD SANITARY 








The Fuel I plan to use: 0 Coal O Coke 0 Oil O Gas CORPORATION 


My name is 





40 WEST 40TH STREET 











NEW YORK CITY 





Ex. G. 2-30 














SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














A Little Down 
a Little Each Month 


The Heating and Plumbing 
Finance Corporation, subsidi- 
ary of the American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration, affords the best fa- 
cilities for the purchase, by 
convenient payments, of the 
products of this organization. 
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Continued from page 131 
Island even before the wrecking of the 
old building on its site was completed. 
And the steel was put up in ninety-three 
and one-half days—a record. 

But the Chrysler Building soon had a 
record, too. In mid-October, 1929, it 
reached the height originally planned— 
g08 feet. Thus it topped the 792 feet 
of the Woolworth Tower and became the 
tallest building in the world. Only the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris which is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a building, surpassed it. 


UT THE SPEED with which the 

bank building was set up rap- 
idly closed the space between them. In 
November the. Manhattan had reached 
what was originally planned to be its 
maximum height. And as the Chrysler 
Building was pushed on past what had 
been previously announced as its limit, 
Mr. Severance took action. 

He applied for and received a supple- 
mental permit from the New York 
Building Department to add a lantern 
story atop the sixty stories and ten pent 
houses that already made up the Man- 
hattan. In this way the total number of 
the Manhattan’s floors was increased to 
seventy-one, and its total height to 875 
feet. For good measure a fifty-foot flag 
pole was added. The total became 925 
feet. It appeared that the race was won. 

Meanwhile, however, in the long fire 
shaft of the giant midtown structure a 
mysterious operation was in process. 
Even the experienced structural steel men 
who were doing the work did not know 
what it was that they were forming of 
three great lengths of latticed steel. 

But when it was completed, when it 
was lengthened out and stretched through 
twelve stories, they recognized it. It was 
a vertex, a supplemental pinnacle. Thrust 
out through the top of the building, they 
realized, it would be an addition of 175 
feet to the building’s height. As the 
Chrysler had already been pushed far be- 
yond its originally planned limit, this 175 
feet would raise it even beyond the Eiffel 
Tower. 


fw NEXT PROBLEM was how to 
hoist this surprise supplement 
from the shaft to its place as crown for 


the structure. The largest derrick in use 
on top of the building had a boom of only 
eighty-five feet—far too short to deal 
alone with the 175-foot pinnacle. 

Block and tackle, brought in to aid the 
derrick, turned the trick. The vertex was 
dragged upward and fastened to a massive 
girder at the top of the shaft. From 
there it was lifted tortuously upward. 
Slowly emerging from the thicker tower 
It appeared to watchers on the sidewalk 
level almost 300 yards below, like a mon- 
strous lead point propelled from a me- 
chanical pencil, It was in the form of an 


extended point decreasing from a fifty- 
foot base. From its peak fluttered an 
American flag. So the race ended. 

Not so many years ago it would have 
been entirely out of the question to 
construct a building as high as the 
Chrysler with elevators traveling any- 
thing like the entire height. And if that 
had been possible the dragging elevators 
of that time (for example, when the spire 
of Trinity Church was New York’s high- 
est skyscraper), would hardly have been 
feasible if unequipped with at least a 
luncheon buffet and comfortable chairs. 

But as building methods have improved, 
so, of necessity, have elevators. The ele- 
vators of the Chrysler Building, which 
will run through the longest vertical 
shaft in the world, can speed at the rate 
of 700 feet a minute. And their use will 
be constant throughout the day. The 
building will house a permanent popula- 
tion of 10,000—more than many a good- 
sized American town. The transit popu- 
lation, estimated as sure to conform to 
about an eight to one ratio, will number 
80,000 daily. 

A thick forest of thirty-five ton up- 
rights crossed by fifteen ton billets sup- 
ports the huge building in a foundation 
cut forty feet into solid rock. Into this 
foundation excavation thick tunnels are 
pierced. Through them run the massive 
pipes for water and sewage and the layers 
of light and telephone wiring. 


he ALL the needs of a small 
town are reproduced in the 
needs of a skyscraper. The force that 
cares for the building includes a private 
police department, squads of elevator 
operators for transportation within it, 
carpenters, masons, repairmen of all 
trades. There are 900,000 square feet of 
floor space to be kept clean and 3750 
windows to be washed. 

Metal experts of the Chrysler Motor 
Company selected the types of metal 
used. All steel in the building is non- 
corrosive Krupp alloy. The window sills 
are aluminum. Another departure from 
the past is the division of the pipe gal- 
leries for the tremendous water supply 
required. Constructed horizontally across 
the building, they divide its mechanical 
equipment as though the structure were 
really three buildings, one above the 
other. Because of the immense water 
pressure that would otherwise exist, this 
construction is necessary. By vertical di- 
vision of the pipes into three separate 
systems this pressure is reduced. 

More rivals soon will enter this sky- 
scraper race which Has been won by the 
Chrysler. New York has become, for bet- 
ter or worse, a city of magnificent 
heights; and of the 377 buildings of 
twenty or more stories now standing in 
the United States, 188, or almost ex- 
actly half, are in New York City. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that it 
will be a New York City building which, 
in all probability, will surpass it in 1931. 
That is the Empire State Building. It 
is now being built on the site of the old 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Fifth Avenue, 
by a corporation headed by former Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith. Certainly it will 
be larger than the Chrysler—having 
3,000,000 square feet of floor space as 
compared to the Chrysler Building’s 
900,000. And almost as certainly it will 
be higher. Its plans call for 1100 feet in 
height, and if the projected 200-foot 
mooring mast for dirigibles is added, its 
height will be increased 200 feet beyond 
that. ; 

The Hippodrome Building, while still 
only planned, is also a potential rival. 
The height announced for it is 1100 feet. 

For the more distant future it can be 
said with certainty only that skyscrapers 
of 150 stories and 2000 feet high are held 
to be structurally possible. Whether 
they can also be made economically pos- 
sible remains to be seen. 


The Enjoyment 
of Ill Health 


REVENTION OF DISEASE and its at- 

tendant evils lies largely in hab- 
its of living. Yet the average person 
clings to the idea that the cause and cure 
of disease is entirely outside of himself. 
So writes Dr. Lovell Langstroth in an 
issue of the Survey Graphic dedicated to 
articles on the cost of health. 

“This ‘it’ [the patient’s fixed ideas on 
living] resists the doctor’s attempts to 
change habits of eating, thinking, or exer- 
cising, and has to be patiently broken 
down by time-consuming explanations and 
discussions. It is an important item in 
the cost of medical care,” Dr. Langstroth 
declares. 

Because of the publicity given to new 
knowledge, physicians find the least diffi- 
culty in regulating ideas on food. For a 
time men and women can be persuaded to 
follow certain rules and regulations, but 
eventually they tire of abstinence and re- 
sort to old, injurious eating habits again. 
When disease overtakes them they adopt 
some rigid diet and obtain relief for the 
time. 

In a patient’s thinking, the doctor is up 
against the worst form of resistance. The 
patient refuses to believe that his method 
of thought has any relation to his physical 
well-being, and will resort to any or every 
method of remedy rather than change his 
mental habits. “Reduction of this par- 
ticular item in the cost of medical care 
must come by a more careful study of the 
newer psychological methods of treat- 
ment, by an active campaign to put over 
information about this kind of sickness,” 
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Dr. Langstroth says. 

The writer stresses the importance of 
a continued program of out-door exer- 
cise throughout life. The average person 
expects to be born with good health, and 
to carry it to the grave regardless of his 
use of the body. Exercise is usually a 
cheap medicine 
when it is used 
intelligently by phy- 
sician and patient, 
and it tends to cut 
the cost of medical 
care and to reduce 
the waste motion of 
the medical prac- 
tice. 

Sunshine has been 
accepted as_ benefi- 
cial by both the 
medical profession 
and the laity. But 
even here Dr. Lang- 
stroth laments that 
the majority con- 
siders it easier to 
buy a sun-lamp than 
to seek the sunshine. 
At the opposite extrerie are extremists in 
all fields. There are the scientific cranks 
who refuse to accept anything umiess it 
fits in with the scientific mind, and the 
propagandists who advertise that they 
can cure any kink by mail. 

“Between these two extremes lies a 
common-sense view,” concludes Dr. Lang- 
stroth. “It recognizes that our living 
habits are perhaps the most important 
items in our health; that fresh fruit, fresh 
milk, fresh eggs, fresh vegetables, fresh 
green salads, and a moderate amount of 
meat should form the basis of our diet; 
that most nervousness is due to uncon- 
scious conflict which can now be success- 
fully treated; that physical training is a 
necessary part of existence and that sun- 
shine protects against infections. It 
keeps down the cost of medical care by 
maintaining good health. But it recog- 
nizes that x-ray machines, metabolism ap- 
paratus, and electrocardiographs may be 
of incalculable value sometimes, and that 
honest surgery often cures disease and 
saves lives.” 


The Quest for 
a Safe Airplane 


cert AS THEY now are, air- 
planes have two major faults. 
They need a lot of room to get off the 
ground and come back to it; and they 
stall if they fly too slowly or climb too 
steeply. Frequently this means the 
dreaded spin, which, if begun near the 
ground, means a crash. These two char- 
acteristics make planes—in certain ex- 
traordinary circumstances—unsafe. 
















Two years ago there began a quest 
for a safe airplane. Not to be sure for 
one that could start or stop at a stand- 
still, but at least one that would not spin 
from a stall, would start from and land 
on a tight field and would in general be 
more controllable, at lower speeds, than 


SAFE? 
This plane, the Cur- 
tiss Tanager, won 
the $100,000 prize 
in the Guggenheim 
Safe Aircraft com- 
petition. Note wing 
slots, flaps, and 
floating ailerons. 


the usual plane. And this without dimin- 
ishing the normal airplane performance 
in speed and climb. The Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics announced a prize of $100,000 
for the craft that would best prove its 
safety in these respects. 

Designers and pilots scanned the rigid 
tests prescribed, and went their way. No 
airplane within the realm of the practical. 
they said, could pass them. Yet the two 
years have slipped by, and there now is, 
of all the planes in the world, just one 
which has passed those tests. Officially, 
at least, the safe airplane exists. 

This is the Curtiss Tanager, designed 
and built for the Guggenheim competi- 
tion. It can carry a pilot and two pas- 
sengers in its enclosed cabin, and is 
remarkable chiefly for its apparent sim- 
ilarity to the ordinary biplane. 

It has, however, automatic wing slots 
at the front edge of upper and lower 
wings. These open when the stalling 
angle approaches, allow the air stream to 
flow over the top of the wings, and thus 
prevent a stall. Also it has ailerons in 
the form of large separate wings .at the 
tip of the lower wings, instead of on a 
trailing edge as customary. And on this 
training edge it has flaps controlled by the 
pilot to maintain control at lower speeds. 

Twenty-six other planes were entered 


in the competition with the Tanager, but 
only fifteen arrived at Mitchel Field on 
Long Island when tests began last June. 
Six withdrew, and in one way or another 
the survivors dropped out during the 
qualifying tests until only the Handley. 
Page entry, from England, was left with 
the Tanager. The British craft failed in 
one test, and doubt existed as to its exact 
compliance with requirements for general 
stability and recovery from violent dis. 
turbances. Thus the Tanager, having 
passed all eighteen qualifying tests, was 
the only craft actually in the competition, 
Automatically it took the prize. 

Here are some of the things this plane 
has shown it can do: 

Fly at 35 miles an hour. 

Glide without power for 
three minutes, at not more 
than, 38 miles an hour. 

Stop within 100 feet on 
landing. 

Glide over a 35-foot obstruc- 
tion, land, and stop within 300 
feet of that obstruction. 

Fly over a 35-foot obstruc- 
tion within 500 feet of where it 
started from a standstill. 

Glide at an angle of 8 de- 
grees to the horizon; and glide 
at an angle of 12 degrees at not 
more than 45 miles an hour. 

Fly for five minutes; the 
pilot’s hands off all controls, 
bumpy air notwithstanding. 

Climb steeply, have its power 
cut off and elevator pulled back (in ordi- 
nary planes, near the ground, this is al- 
most certain death) and descend in a con- 
trolled steep glide at not more than 40 
miles an hour. 


Science the 
Peacemaker 


HE ECHO of artillery fire in the 

World War had hardly died 
down before there began to be heard 
predictions that the next war—sure to 
come—would be so horrible that civili- 
zation would collapse. 
blamed. 

Now comes the physicist Robert A. 
Millikan, Nobel prize winner for measur- 
ing the electron, and new president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to deny this. Every sci- 
entific advance, he declares in his address 
before the Association’s annual meeting 
at Des Moines, finds ten times as many 
peaceful uses as destructive. 

“Public thinking is misled by the fact 
that a horror makes better news than a 
wheat crop.” 

In Dr. Millikan’s judgment war is be- 
ing abolished, by the advance of science, 
which he calls its most powerful enemy. 





Science was. 
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A fin ger on every departm ent 


of your business 


A system of day-to-day control 
that keeps you posted on 
every trend 


‘THE busy-looking office . . . the 
busy-looking factory ... enthu- 
siastic verbal reports from depart- 
ment heads—none of these neces- 
sarily mean that business is making 
profits. 


No matter how prosperous the 
scenery may look, it is the cold, hard 
figures from every department— 
compiled every day—that tell the 
true story of your trend. 

When an executive has all the 
vital facts and figures before him, 
posted up-to-date each day, he has 
his fingers on the safest index upon 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” ——— 


which to base decisions and to 
chart future operations. 
Elliott-Fisher enables you to base 
decisions on information that is 
right up to the minute. The records 
of every department are compiled 
every Be and summarized in a 
simple, concise report. This is 
placed on your desk every morning, 
and even before you open your 
morning mail, you know exactly 
where you stood the day before. 
Without interfering with your 
present accounting methods or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


Elliott-Fisher combines many op- 
erations into a simple, unified plan 
of control, Thousands of executives 
depend on Elliott-Fisher. 

We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott-Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the suc- 
cessful management of many well- 
known firms. Let us send you full 
information. Use the coupon below. 








Name 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 








Address 
























































MR. MORROW IN MEXICO 





The former ambassador is popular with Mexicans, and was fre- 
quently in direct contact with them, as at the street fair above. 
At left is his country house in Cuernavaca, near Mexico City. 
Like most Mexican houses, it presents a bare front to the street 


and reserves its beauty for the patio within. 





“Ohe Gentleman from New Jersey 


The Story of Dwight Morrow, Lawyer, Banker, Diplomat, 
Who is Soon to Take His Seat in the Senate 


WIGHT WHITNEY Morrow 

was a public figure long 
before he became a famous one. Years 
before his daughter, Anne, married a cer- 
tain blue-eyed young man and thereby 
brought world-wide notice to her family. 
Mr. Morrow had achieved international 
importance. 

Every man, woman, and child in our 
own country and in many European 
lands as well, knows by rote the exploits 
of Col. Charles Lindbergh. But how 
many Americans remember that Mr. 
Morrow was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal in 1919, years before the 
shadow of the Spirit of St. Louis rode 
the waves of the Atlantic ocean? 

No one, least of all Mr. Morrow, 
would suggest a comparison of the two 
men’s achievements. Yet it is only fair 
to the older man to point out that he has 
served his country as brilliantly as his 
son-in-law, even if less spectacularly. 

Mr. Morrow’s most recent achieve- 
ment has been to straighten out the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Mexico. When he accepted the post of 
Ambassador to Mexico in 1927, contro- 
versies between the two countries had 
almost reached the breaking-point. In 
two years’ time Mr. Morrow has brought 
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conflicting interests in the two countries 
into friendship and harmony. He has 
lately left that post to attend the Lon- 
don naval conference. Upon his return 
he will take the Senate seat left vacant 
by Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, our 
new Ambassador to France. 


N 1873 Mr. Morrow was born in 

Huntington, West Virginia, and 
in 1895 he was graduated from Amherst 
College in the same class with Calvin Coo- 
lidge. The friendship existing between 
the two men dates from their college 
days. 

Mr. Morrow received his law degree 
from Columbia University in 1899. On 
graduation he began work with the law 
firm of Simpson: Thacher, and Bartlett in 
New York City. Six years later he was 
made a member of that firm. In 1914 he 
left the law for banking, becoming a 
member of the J. P. Morgan Company. 
He resigned this post in 1927 to accept 
the diplomatic post at Mexico City. In 
1903 he had married Miss Elizabeth 
Cutter, of Cleveland, Ohio. The Mor- 
rows have four children, Elizabeth, Anne, 
Constance, and Dwight. During the past 
year, Elizabeth has been teaching English 
to Mexican children. 


Along with his business and_profes- 
sional activities Mr. Morrow has al- 
ways found time to devote a large share 
of his attention to civic enterprises. He 
was chairman of the Prison Inquiry Com- 
mission of New Jersey in 1917, and of 
the New Jersey State Board of Institu- 
tions and Agencies until 1920, and a di- 
rector of the War Savings Committee of 
New Jersey. He acted as adviser to the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council in 
1918 and in that capacity he mapped out 
the colossal plans for shipping which 
made America’s participation effective. 
It was in 1919 that Mr. Morrow was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by General Pershing “for exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished services” in 
connection with military shipping mat- 
ters and the Military Board of Allied 
Supply. President Coolidge appointed 
him chairman of the President’s Aircraft 
Board in 1925. 

Writing in the New York Times for 
January 5, Carleton Beals says of Mr. 
Morrow, “He has an uncanny power 
over men, a quick faculty of penetrating 
them, of winning them. He has a certain 
easy, buoyant quality that people like, 
and at the same time a studied serious- 
ness. In appearance, he is not so tall as 
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W. F. Merritt, President, Remington 
Rand, Inc., one of America’s great 
business organizations, appreciates the 


HE world owes a lasting debt to Quiet- 
ness. Accomplishment has always 
come through silence. 


You spend from six to eight hours 

in your offices every working day. 

Have you ever thought what undisturbed quiet- 

ness can mean to you there? It can increase the 

value of your time by making concentration 

possible—and productive. It can save your 

nervous energy to spend constructively. It can 

make you think things through—not only you 

personally, but all your important executives and 
department heads who are also paid to think. 


Carpets can give you this “concentrative”’ 
g ¥ 
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quiet of a carpeted office. 


quietness in your offices as nothing else can. 
They deaden the clump and click of heels, and 
much more. They do what no other floor sur- 
facing can do. They absorb, blotter-like, indirect 
noise—the shriek of motor horns, the buzz and 
clatter of men and machines. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills has fabrics that will 
quiet-ize your offices. Its 23-color range of Broad- 
loom carpets is ideal for office use, combining soft 
beauty with the economy of long wear—and end- 
less Quiet. There is a Mohawk dealer in your 
city, equipped to serve you. Call upon him. 


MOHAWK. CARPET MILLS 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durable, expansible fil- 
ing containers that can be used 
in any vertical filing system. 


They never sluinp down in the file 
drawer, but stand erect with the in- 
dex tab always in plain view; hold 
three or three hundred letters with 
equal facility, are easy to remove or 
replace in the file, hold small papers 
as well as large with never a chance 
that they will become lost or mis- 
filed ; save time in daily filing and find- 
ing papers; improve instantly the ef- 
ficiency and appearance of the drawer. 


Ordinary flat folders lack all of 
these advantages. They were never in- 
tended to contain many papers or for 
continued use. Your own files will 
show the need of something better 
-for your heavier correspondence. 


You will know what real filing 
satisfaction is the minute you install 
“Vertex” File Pockets to replace the 
bulkiest of your present folders. 


Use the coupon for a 
free ‘“‘Vertex’”’ File Pocket. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sam- 
ple of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File 
Pocket as described in February Review of Re- 
views. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name and _ Position 
of Person Inquiring . 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. R, 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia 
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most men. ‘He dresses in a simple, 
absent-minded way. He might be a col- 
lege professor, a scholar, possibly a lec- 
turer or a professional man, but has 
none of the customary ear-marks of the 
business man. He is far more interested 
in law, politics, economics.” 


HEN Mr. Morrow went to 

Mexico in 1927, ill-feeling ran 
high between the Mexican government 
and American business men. Friction 
was centered chiefly in the controversy, 
then thirteen years old, between Ameri- 
can oil companies and the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Within three months after 
Ambassador Morrow’s arrival in Mexico, 
a Mexican Supreme Court decision had 
taken the teeth out of the 1925 petro- 
leum law, and a Congressional amend- 
ment altered the law to make it ‘accord 
with the decision. 

“A controversy of thirteen years’ 
duration, which had contributed to the 
instability of Mexican governments and 
caused endless friction and ill-will, had 
been set on the road to definite settle- 
ment,” says the Times writer. 

The appointment to Mexico was one 
which few men would have cared to ac- 
cept. The difficulties and problems of 
the situation appeared almost insur- 
mountable. The Mexican zoning law 
had aroused great antagonism among 
American interests. The Catholic con- 
flict in Mexico reverberated throughout 
the United States, and both the oil and 
religious issues forced themselves into 
the field of American politics. Amer- 
ican Catholics and oil men had pressed 
Washington to intervene; on the other 
hand, Protestants and liberals demanded 
that our government refuse to take part 
in the controversy. 

“The State Department at Washing- 
ton,” Mr. Beals says, “had come to an 
impasse with Mexico and a rupture of 
relations was seriously threatened. Such 
a rupture might easily have led to war.” 

Mr. Morrow met the situation fear- 
lessly. With impartiality, with good will, 
and friendliness, declares Mr. Beals, he 
helped to solve within a short time the 
problem which years of misunderstand- 
ing and friction had befuddled. 

With the oil question safely on its way 
to an amicable settlement, Mr. Morrow 
turned to the next major concern, the 
Church question. At the moment the 
government had the Church -thoroughly 
subdued, but bands of Catholic rebels 
roamed the country and were a constant 
threat. 

Mr. Morrow took a vital part in nego- 
tiations between conflicting interests and 
was instrumental in effecting a settle- 
ment. Bishops were allowed to register 
the priests with the municipal authori- 
ties, and thus the provisions of the 
Mexican constitution remained properly 
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fulfilled; at the same time the existence 
of the Church as a juridical entity re- 
ceived quasi-recognition. 

The third problem facing the Am- 


bassador was the land question. Mr, © 


Morrow tried to lessen the friction in 
the application of the land laws. He 
attempted to have as little land expro- 
priated as possible, whether Mexican, 
foreign, or American, and to insure 
prompt adjustment of payment. He did 
not deny the Mexican Government's 
right to expropriate land, but he did 
point. out that if the government paid for 
the land as it was taken a more definite 
policy would be developed, and the do- 
mestic debt would not pile up so rapidly. 

Neither the past nor present adminis- 
tration has been willing to accept the 
principle of paying cash for expropriated 
lands, but the President-elect, Ortiz 
Rubio, has put himself on record as 
agreeing to the Morrow proposals. 

Mr. Beals continues: “And just as he 
conquered the esteem and confidence of 
the Mexican Government, he won the 


hearts of most of the Mexican public; he . 


attended public gatherings; he displayed 
keen interest in Mexican activities; he 
brought down Lindbergh and Will Rog- 
ers and professors and experts, and set 
up a current of common interest and in- 
tercourse. So far as I know he is the 
only American Ambassador ever cheered 
in public in Mexico. 

“He has a firm belief in Mexico’s ulti- 
mate greatness and in the ability of the 
two peoples to live side by side as toler- 
ant and helpful neighbors. He has 
proved that two peoples of widely dif- 
ferent racial and cultural antecedents, 
with different political and social sys- 
tems, can find a rational manner in which 
to settle their differences.” 


The Man 
Mexico Elected 


peat Ortiz Rusio, president- 
elect of Mexico, has_ recently 
been a guest in Washington where he was 
féted and even received a call from 
President Hoover. He is an engineer of 
Tarascan Indian blood, the descendant 
of kings and other illustrious ancestors. 
“But unfortunately for his prestige among 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ writes Carleton Beals in the New 
Republic, “he broke with the traditions 
of his lineage and participated in a revo- 
lution more recent than the eighteenth 
century.” Mr. Beals, who lives in Mex- 
ico, is author of an article on Dwight 
Morrow, quoted above. 

Born in Morelia—state of Michoacan— 
in 1877, Rubio joined Madero in 1910; 
thereafter supporting the sounder revo- 
lutionaries such as Carranza, Obregon, 
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=Personalitiese= | What is the short, sure way 
and Calles. The latter appointed him 


Ambassador to Brazil, and President to more profits in New York? 


Portes Gil named him Secretary of the 
Interior. Then he became the candidate 
of Calles’ National Revolutionary party 
and was elected. 

His character is simple and direct. “He 
has much of the calm and patience and 
methodical ways of his Tarascan ances- 
try,” continues Mr. Beals. His native 
Michoacan now is rivaling Sonora in po- 
litical importance, a shift of power from 
north to south. Hitherto a militaristic 
north, close to American arms supplies, 
has held control over a peaceful south— 
the true Mexico. Times have changed. 

The army kept out of the election pro- 
ceedings for once.. Under Mexican law 
the government has nothing to do with 
the voting booths, and the first five citi- 
zens to arrive at nine the morning of 
election day constitute the election board. 
Thus the ballot boxes under Vasconcelos 
control were stuffed with Vasconcelos 
votes, and those under Rubio supporters 
were stuffed with Rubio votes. There 
were more Rubio boxes. ‘There is no 
evidence that either side was particularly 
anxious to let its adversaries vote.” But 
both major parties let the Communists 
vote for their candidate, Triana, “because 
this meant so many less votes to chalk up 
for the more feared rival candidate.” 
And yet it was the most respectable cam- 
paign ever witnessed by the writer in 
Mexico, the candidates expressing their 
views and the people their convictions to 
an unusual degree. 

Rubio is popular with the army and 
the organizations of Calles and Obregon. 
The Mexican Labor party is behind him, 
and the peasantry is neutral. Vasconcelos 
had clerical and feudal support; he was 
more a personal than a party candidate. 
Triana is a conventional Red, a party 
representative. 

“In general, Rubio, a methodical ad- 
ministrator rather than an initiator of 
policies, represents the close of the revo- 
lutionary epoch, the crystallization of a 
régime based upon the liberal postulates 
of the 1917 Constitution of Queretaro,” 
writes Mr. Beals. He will favor road- 
building and other public works, and a 
closer understanding with the United 


Yankee States—the colossus of the north. | 
Doctrinaire abstractions have no import- | 


ant place in his program. 


A Woman Shoe 
Manufacturer 


ITHIN SIX YEARS Mary E. |' 
Bendelari, an American girl | 
still in her twenties, has established a | 


shoe-making business and become the 
largest manufacturer of custom-made 
choes in the world. Perle M. Hopson re- 





100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews 


Not just more sales, for beyond a certain point sales volume 
too often increases only at a prohibitive cost. So wise sales 
managers ask, “How can we 


—/irst, raise sales volume in the metropolitan area 
to our New York quota—6 or 8 or even 20% of 
all domestic sales? 


—and second, keep costs down so that profits will 
grow as fast as sales—or faster?” 


Hundreds of concerns have 
found the answer 


“Let Bush Distribution Service receive our goods, store them 
and deliver them for us. Bush does it better than we can and 
at lower cost, sometimes 30% less, sometimes 50%” — that’s 
the boiled-down ten years’ judgment in this rich metropolitan 
market of several hundred concerns that sell successfully dozens 
of types and kinds of commodities. Not merely emergency 
and seasonal merchandise, expensive and bulky goods, long 
style lines, and machines that require special installation 
service— but also the low price, small-unit items that go into 
chain groceries and drug stores. 


What about YOUR goods? 


Besides cutting your costs, Bush Service will build prestige 
for your products—since retailers do like the goods that come 
promptly, as wanted, no delays, no mistakes, no damage. 
And you may find it possible to finance working capital for 
promotion in the metropolitan area through the use of Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts. 


Get full details in the free booklet ‘‘More Profits in New York.” 
When you write for it, specify briefly your products and your 
method of sale, and we will supplement the printed book 
with a Bush Service letter telling just how we can help your 
business to more profits in New York. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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» » Seating that 
Controls Your 
Revenues 


this Year 
a Profitable One » » 


Good posture boosts your production 
curve in office and factory. Your rev- 
enues gain or suffer proportionately to the 
good or poor seating facilities of your 
workers. 


The trend and tempo of modern office 
and industrial production demand modern 
efficient posture chairs. No longer is the 
slumped-over, mentally-dulled and phy- 
sically-fatigued worker tolerated. 


You spare no time, labor or expense in 
selecting, setting-up and servicing your 
mechanical units. But do you do the same 
for that finest of instruments — the Hu- 
man Body? Even today you will still find 
in some plants this greatest of machines, 
functioning with practically no thought 
as to its proper postural alignment. 


Yet top production — profits — must 
first wait upon correct seating — and 
ANGLE STEEL POSTURE CHAIRS 
provide this vitally-necessary first step. 
Comfortable, energetic and alert workers 
produce the greatest of dividends in 
increased productivity, cut costs and 
eliminated errors. 


Let us send a Seating Expert to advise 
you on your posture chair needs. No 
obligation, except ours. 


Start today to make 1930 a profitable 
year. Mail the Coupon below! 


No. 276 L.C.-P.V.R. 


Revolving Chair 


Height Adjustment: 17 to 22 
inches by hand wheel under seat. 

t: Rolled front,genuine leath- 
er over curled hair. Backward 
and forward sliding adjustment, 

ck Rest: Wing nut adjust- a= 
ment up and down, tilting to de- ‘ 
sired angle.Form fitting. Padded 
genuine leather. Finish: Seat and 
back rest, choice of green, black, 
brown, tan, red and blue. Steel 
Parts: Standard, olive greenen- 
amel or choice of mahogany 
brown (not grained) mahogany 
red (plain) and black. Casters: 2- 
inch diameter steel or Baco 
swivel type. Gliders optional, 


We also make a complete line of 
Angle and Sheet Steel Equipment 
for Factory, Shop and Office 
Ask for Catalog 


* MAIL THIS COUPON x 











ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Michigan. 

[] Send Seating Expert. 

[] Mail Posture Chair Bulletin. 

[] Mail Catalog C-R-R. 

Name. 
Address 
City and State 
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views her rise to fame—thus far—in the 
Woman’s Journal. 

In 1924 Miss Bendelari’s father backed 
her financially with $1000, and she began 
business employing one shoe-maker. To- 
day her output is between 25,000 and 
30,000 pairs of shoes a year, and she is 
distinguished as being the only woman 
shoe manufacturer in the world. Al- 
though she sells a large part of her goods 
in America, Miss Hopson says that her 
factories are in France, and that she also 
has markets in Germany, England, and 
Canada. 

Sandalari, the business name of her 
shoe manufactory, puts out a large va- 
riety of models each year. There are 
shoes for walking, sports, afternoon and 
evening wear. Miss Hopson says that 
one expensive model which sells at $25 a 
pair is so popular that orders are being 
taken six months in advance. 

As a designer, Miss Bendelari is as 
successful as she is a manufacturer. 
She is stylist or designer of models for 
the second largest manufacturer of 
woman’s shoes in the world. Last year 
15,000 pairs of one model were sold by 
a Fifth Avenue department store. When 
another manufacturer copied the style 
and sold almost three times that number, 
Miss Bendelari learned that there is no 
law which forbids the copying of designs. 
In speaking of the case to Thorwald 
Solberg, head of the Copyright Office in 
Washington, she learned that the passage 
of the Vestal Design Copyright Bill 
would protect the designer of anything 
having more than two dimensions. 

Miss Bendelari is reported as having 
had an interesting time as manager, em- 
ployer, and director of her business. 
Many persons believe that there is some- 
one behind the scenes who does the ac- 
tual management for her, but she main- 
tains that this is not true. 

“Thus far I have been my own board 
of directors and my own business man- 
ager,” she says. “Among other things, I 
have had two strikes to settle.” 


Penrod” Goes 


to College 


HIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO a certain 
Booth Tarkington failed to get 
his degree from Princeton. He lounged 
dejectedly in his room while his more 


| fortunate 93 classmates drew their sheep- 


skins. ‘Why did they flunk me?” he 
asked. ‘“Am I any more sinful than the 
other addlepates?” Now he complains 
violently that his Junes are all cluttered 
up with Commencements and honorary 
degrees. He is bemastered and bedoc- 
tored to the 33d degree. 

Mr. Tarkington was marked for an 
early grave in college. He smoked cigar- 
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-ettes, coughed, was pale and stooping. 
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Today he smokes more than ever, looks 
sickly, and can work fourteen hours at a 
stretch. He never arose before ten. 
breakfasted on leftovers from some 
frolic; and he picked his courses with an 
eye to restfulness. His appearance was 
gnomelike, with a face similar to the tame 
old carp of Fontainebleau—he seemed 
rather pathetic. “But he had something 
better than pretty looks; he had savor, 
instant magnetism,” adds a college friend, 
Alfred Pearce Dennis, in World’s Work. 
He had every talent except that of mak- 
ing use of his talents. Where he got cul- 
ture, nobody knows! 

Tark was editor of the Literary Maga- 
zine and of the humorous Tiger, at the 
same time, writing for the first, cartoon- 
ing for the second. He sang in the Glee 
Club, and composed and acted in the 
Triangle (dramatic) Show. He was an 
expert in repartee, a physical pacifist, and 
immensely popular with aristocrat and 
proletarian alike. ‘His favorite midnight 
lunches were of caviar, candy, doughnuts, 
hard cider, welsh rarebit, cream puffs, and 
bananas.” 

At parties and promenades he was a 
complete fizzle. He knew it and suffered 
plentifully. “The woes of a timid, gauche 
stripling at a dance are set forth in more 
than one of Tark’s stories.” He once 
stole his roommate’s handsome striped 
trousers, leaving that Adonis nothing but 
corduroys to step out in, while the bor- 
rowed plumage gave Tarkington fresh 
courage. The college crowd thought he'd 
never amount to much; he “piddled 
around” so. Then came The Gentleman 
from Indiana, Monsieur Beaucaire, The 
Two Vanrevels—‘“and national fame for 
the local piddler.”’ 


Austria’s New 
Strong Man 


OHANN SCHOBER is President of 

Police, Minister of Finance, 
Public Instruction and Foreign Affairs, 
and, since September, Chancellor of the 
Austrian Republic. “Bloodhound” and 
“Workman Slayer” are his unofficial 
titles; but also “Man of Order,” accord- 
ing to William Leon Smyser in the New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine. He was 
Chief of Police for Emperor Karl during 
the final months of the War, and his men 
kept order when the monarchy collapsed 
in 1918. 

Starvation came to Vienna at that 
time, and unemployment, which precipi- 
tated a Communist attack on the Parlia- 
ment building. One police volley ended 
the “Green Thursday” rising, and Scho- 
ber recklessly exposed himself. ‘Red 
July,” the second rising, in which eighty- 
seven rioters were killed, came in 1927: 
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As a result Schober was trusted but 
feared—and order was maintained. “Yet 
he looks as if all reports of his ruthless- 
ness in mob repression were libels or exag- 
gerations,” writes Mr. Smyser. He even 
kisses ladies’ hands with courtly gestures! 

He is non-partisan in politics and favors 
a neutral cabinet such as he has organized 
by selecting the men himself. In 1922 
he went to the Genoa Conference, and 
paved the way for a League of Nations 
Loan which saved his Austria within the 
year. Of the Austrian future he has high 
hopes. “Austria is a business proposi- 
tion,” he declares. 

Gradually, as he masters the Heimwehr 
(reactionary) and the Schutzbund (so- 
cialist) factions, Schober is letting others 
assume some of his manifold responsi- 
bilities. But he is selecting these helpers 
carefully, maintaining control. “Although 
in the end he will be simply Chancellor 
of the State, in reality he will head every 
department. Standing above parties, 
never having been elected by the people 
to a representative post, this busy man 
with his inordinate capacity for work 
has assumed the leadership’”—in a Teu- 
tonic land where strong-armed Musso- 
linis are not in demand. 


Millionaire at Thirty-Six 


LS pames FINANCIER, and origina- 
tor of the Furniture Mart in 
Chicago, Larry Whiting has the enviable 
record of being a success in every job he 
has undertaken. And “health, courage, 
bulldoggedness, thinking big, decisiveness 
and offensive action,’ are the qualities 
which made him so, writes Niel M. Clark 
in the American Magazine. 

Whiting began business by selling in- 
surance, and two years later was able 
to enter the University of Chicago with 
approximately $7500. 

His college career was a success scho- 
lastically and athletically, and included a 
world’s record for high hurdles. After 
graduation came more life insurance work, 
then the War, which left him one of the 
world’s youngest Lieutenant-Colonels. 

In 1921, with his.father and brother, he 
started a chain of banks, seven of which 
he subsequently sold in order to go into 
bigger things. His next venture was the 
American Furniture Mart, an idea over 
which bankers shook their heads in the 
early days. But “the Furniture Mart to- 
day is the outstanding enterprise of its 
kind,” writes Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Whiting is not yet forty and he 
has been a millionaire for the last four 
years. He says that he has always clung 
to two principles which his father set 
down for him. The first was, always to 
tell the truth; and the second, always to 
pay one’s bills. 
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Thrift Policy 


COMPLETING THE CIRCLE OF PROTECTION 


What It Will Do 
For You 


If you live e ee it pays you $10,000, or the face value of 
your policy, atage 65. This plan establishes a capital quietly 
accumulated during your productive years to take care of 
you in your old age. 


If you die e e « before age 65 your wife or children or heirs 
will receive $10,000 cash, pius any accumulations. A 
monthly income (plus excess interest) may be taken in 
place of the principal sum. Double the amount of the 
policy will be paid if death results under conditions covered 
by the Accidental Death Benefit Provision. 


If you become totally 
and permanently disabled .. .vetore age 


60—you, yourself, will receive $100 per month and will be 
relieved of paying any further premiums, while such dis- 
ability lasts. Moreover you will receive the regular annual 
dividend. In addition to these benefits your policy will be 
paid in full at your death; or if you are living at age 65 
the $10,000 cash will be paid you as described above, and 
the disability income will continue so long as you remain 
totally disabled. 


NOW... while you are insurable 


and can spare the money, let us tell you how small a yearly 
saving will put this Thrift Policy into action for the com- 
fort of your old age — or for your family’s comfort if you 
die. Just fill in the information called for on the blank be- 
low and mail it to us and we will send you full particulars 
without delay. 


Low Raes ‘Provident 
Low Cost... ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna. 


Founded 1865 





You may send me full information and quote premium 
rate for a Provident;Thrift Policy, with the under- 
standing that it places me under_no; obligation. 
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Borrowed Power, Rabbit Farms, 


ASHINGTON LEADS all the 

states in potential water 
power, according to estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey. Yet 
within the past year two of its principal 
cities have had to borrow power from 
each other. In January, 1929, Seattle 
drew upon Tacoma’s municipal power 
plant when its own steam generator broke 
down. In December the tables were 
turned. Water in the Cushman reservoir. 
which produces hydro-electric power for 
Tacoma, had fallen so low—after a 
drought unequaled in nearly forty years— 
that a real emergency existed. Power 
was brought back from Seattle, but water 
conditions in the whole region had be- 
come so strained that there was not much 
surplus to lend. Thereupon Tacoma re- 
sorted to an ingenious measure, which got 
the city out of a critical situation but em- 
barrassed it by attracting wide attention. 
It borrowed a warship from the United 
States Navy, the aircraft carrier Lexing- 
ton, our largest and most powerful vessel 
(with its sister ship, the Saratoga). 

The Lexington is electrically driven, 
180,000 horsepower being derived from 
turbine generators operated by steam 
furnished by oil-burning boilers. De- 
scriptions of these airplane carriers have 
often noted that the electric power plant 
of each is sufficient to furnish lights for 
a city the size of Boston, yet nobody 
could have imagined that such would 
be its job. 

On December 18 the Lexington, 
moored to a dock in Tacoma’s Puget 
Sound harbor and, connected with one of 
the city’s substations, began to transmit 
electric current. The officers were ready 
to supply as much as 20,000 kilowatts for 
a period of thirty days, during which the 
Cushman plant would remain shut down 
so that the water behind the dam would 
rise without interruption. Meanwhile 
Nature played one of its pranks and 
deluged the region with rain. 


oo NOW LAYS CLAIM to 
the title of leading state in the 
ranching of fur-bearing animals. . It is a 
new industry, this raising of fox, mink. 
muskrat, and rabbit for Milady’s gar- 
ments, not at all like that of the fur 
trader and trapper of wild animals who 
played so important a part in opening up 
this continent. The story is told in the 
Wisconsin Magazine. The next time you 
see a white fur evening wrap, do not be 
too sure that it is ermine; it may be a 
variety of white rabbit produced in Wis- 
consin. To be successful in raising rabbit 
142 


and a New Governor 


fur it would seem that one should dislike 
figures, otherwise he will be tempted to 
spend all his time estimating potential 
profits. Four litters a year, six to a litter, 
twenty-four rabbits a year from a single 
doe. Coincident with the appearance of 
the fifth instalment of children, grand- 
children begin to arrive. It is indeed an 
endless chain. The rabbit breeder has an 
added profit due to the fact that the meat 
can be eaten. Rabbit fur, when dyed, is 
sold as Pacific Seal, Siberian Seal, Polar 
Seal, Arctic Seal, or under some other 
trade name. The mink, long in body 
and short in legs, is more expensive to 
raise. Rabbits live on alfalfa and oats, 
but a mink meal consists of ground fresh 
horse meat, skim milk, ground carrots. 
bran, cod liver oil, sait, powdered milk, 
three-quarters of a cup once a day. The 
reward is one litter a year, four or five in 
a litter. A dark mink pelt may be worth 
more than $100. Fox farming offers 
greater hazards and therefore greater re- 
wards. The aim is to produce silver 
black pelts, which cannot be imitated. 
The largest fox farm in Wisconsin is only 
sixteen years old. It now produces pelts 
only, leaving to others the raising of ani- 
mals for breeding purposes. Last year 
its shipment to the fur auction in New 
York yielded a check for more than one 
million dollars. 


i aw CITIES FURNISH the plants 
merged in December to make 
the third largest steel combine in the 
United States. Only the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation outrank it in size. 
Youngstown, Canton, Massillon, Warren, 
Niles, and Cleveland join hands to form 
this new Republic Steel Company with 
assets of $350,000,000 and an annual in- 
got capacity of nearly 5,000,000 tons. 
Cleveland also furnishes the guiding 
genius of the consolidation in Cyrus S. 
Eaton, forty-six years old, chairman of 
the board of Otis & Company, invest- 
ment bankers. Mr. Eaton maintains that 
northern Ohio is a natural center for the 
steel industry. 


REGON’S ELECTED GOVERNOR, 
Isaac Lee Patterson, died on 
the 21st of December; and under the laws 
of the state the office passed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Albin Walter Nor- 
blad. Oregon never has had a Lieuten- 


ant-Governor. Until 1920 the succession 
was vested in the Secretary of State. In 
1909 Governor Chamberlain resigned to 
take a seat in the United States Senate, 
In 1919 Governor Withycombe died. So 
for the third time in twenty years a man 
not chosen by the voters has become chief 
executive of the commonwealth.  Gov- 
ernor Patterson was a native son who had 
served his state faithfully and well. His 
three years in office had been distin- 
guished by unremitting effort to keep 
state finances on a business basis while 
moving forward in constructive outlay. 
Just a year ago, in February, 1929, he 
contributed to this magazine about the 
most readable and informational page— 
on Oregon—that it has ever been our 
privilege to print. The new Governor, 
Mr. Norblad, is a native of Sweden, 
whose parents had settled in Michigan 
when he was a small boy. He worked his 
way through the University of Michigan, 
married a Michigan girl, and twenty years 
ago moved to Astoria, Oregon, to begin 
life as a lawyer. He is forty-eight years 
old and more than six feet in height. 


outH Dakota is aware of the 

fact that the State University 
at Vermilion has a new president. He 
has traveled up and down the land 
preaching the gospel of higher education. 
He has not hesitated to say that only one- 
fifth of the eligible college students of 
the state take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, nor to point out that the sister 
commonwealth to the north has twice as 
many students enrolled, per capita, in its 
state university. The new president is 
Dr. Herman G. James, son of the former 
president of Illinois and Northwestern 
universities. From 1912 to 1925 Dr. 
James taught political science and gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas, and 
then became dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Ne- 
braska and later head of the graduate 
school there. He entered upon his duties 
as president of the University of South 
Dakota last June. 


‘Bapiengee IS TAKING definite 
steps to rid its roads of dan- 
gerous, unfit motorists. With the co- 
operation of professors at Yale University, 
a new test is to be prepared for persons 
applying for drivers’ licenses. The test 
is to be based upon experiences rather 
than theories. It will be worked up 
gradually, so that eventually the candi- 
date who passes will be considered truly ° 
a fit person to operate an automobile. 
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MSKNIGH 


One of the Three Distributing 
Warehouse Centers of Texas! 


N area larger than Pennsylvania, with a 
population of 850,000, looks to Amarillo 
as its distributing center, Last year 3,185 car- 
loads of merchandise were handled through 
the city’s 355,000 square feet of warehouse 
space... 151 lines in 26 commodity classifi- 
cations, many of them on a concentration 
point and storage-in-transit rate basis. 
Amarillo is served by transcontinental 
railroads... the Burlington, the Rock Island, 
and the Santa Fe. .. with no switching charge 
between lines. Merchandise is re-shipped in 
nine important directions by rail, with a 
tenth applied for; and by a fleet of more than 


200 trucks. Twenty bonded and insured truck 
lines operate out of Amarillo on regular 
schedule under Class A Permits over routes 
designated by the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, to provide quick service to every com- 
munity in the entire trade area. 

The nearest outside cities equal in ware- 
house and other distribution facilities are from 
274 to 464 miles distant. Thus it is evident 
that with the remarkably adequate facilities 
for quick, economical service, time and 
money can be saved on many a product by 
handling it through Amarillo. 


Railroad, truck line and warehouse rates, and other information on your produét 
or commodity will be furnished gladly. Write today to Traffic Manager: 


AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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Arrested, jailed, transported in 
chains to share with hundreds of 
others the harrowing life of a 
penal colony—all without trial or 
explanation— ; 


Prisoners of Mussolini 


Such is the story of Francesco Fausto 
Nitti, nephew of Italy’s former Premier, 
who relates his gruesome experiences in the 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


for February 


This unique and dramatic personal docu- 
ment—vivid sidelight on current world his- 
tory—is typical of the features in every 
issue of Tue North AMERICAN Review. 
Other articles in the forthcoming numbers 
that reflect for intelligent readers the man- 
ifold and fascinating problems of modern 
life are: 


Our Harassed Children 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Civilization at the Bridge Table 
Ely Culbertson 


This Js Anastasia 
Gleb Botkin 


Who Caused the Panic of 1929? 
H. Parker Willis 


The Protestant Confessional 
George B. Cutten 


Psychology of Crime 
Joseph Jastrow 


The Lady Boss 
Estelle Mendelsohn 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
5 MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


On the newsstand Tue NortH American Re- 
view sells for 40 cents per copy. You may have 
the next 5 numbers for one dollar—half the news- 
stand price. Each edition of THe NortH AmeERI- 
can Review is limited. We, therefore, suggest 
that you fill in and sign the coupon now. 


R.R. 2-30 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
9 East 37th St., New York City 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me Tue NortH 
American Review for 5 months. (Canadian 
price $1.25—Foreign price $1.50.) 
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Among the States 














LS spiel 7 upon becoming 
members of the State Assembly, 
no longer have to swear they will not 
fight duels. Members who were sworn 
into the Assembly in January were the 
first who have not taken the dueling oath. 
Legislators now swear only to uphold the 
state and national constitutions and to 
do their duty faithfully. The old oath 
against dueling, believed to date back to 
1830, was rewritten into the state con- 
stitution in 1902 when the last constitu- 
tional convention was held. An act elim- 
inating it was passed in 1926, but the 
change has only now become effective. 
The old oath read: “I swear that I have 
not, since July 10, 1902, fought a duel 
with a deadly weapon, or sent or accepted 
a challenge to fight a duel with a deadly 
weapon, either within or beyond the 
boundaries of this state . . . that I will 
not fight a duel . . . during my continu- 
ance in office, so help me God.” 


ia York’s four state prisons— 
Sing Sing, Auburn, Clinton, 
and Great Meadow—have a population 
of more than 6300. Ten years ago there 
were less than 4000 in the same institu- 
tions. Thus there is some evidence that 
there has been a crime wave. It should 
be noted, however, that the ‘increase rep- 
resents not entirely a greater number of 
arrivals; it reflects also the fact that 
sentences imposed are longer. To state 
it differently, there are men now in prison 
whose terms in an earlier period would 
long ago have come to an end. The aver- 
age minimum sentence in 1917 was 2% 
years. Now it is nearly 6% years. In 
his second annual message to the New 
York Legislature, on January 1, Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt recommended 
a reform of the state prison system to 
the end that prisons shall no longer be 
breeding places for crime. Governor 
Roosevelt chars’ * ‘tat there has been 
indifference and : -ack of knowledge on 
the part of our citizens, false economy by 
previous legislatures, and failure to apply 
to the whole problem of the convicted 
criminal the results of enlightened and 
modern research. 


RIZONA maintains its firm be- 

lief that the Colorado River 
Compact—to which it refuses assent— 
must be revised. In traversing the state 
on its way to the Gulf of California, the 
river falls a total of 2315 feet; and with 
an eye to a future that will revolve al- 
most certainly around superpower the 
leaders of Arizona refuse to surrender, 
forever, rights in excess of what they 
believe are required. Several recent 
issues of a most interesting periodical 
called Progressive Arizona carry an 
article by Dr. G. E. P. Smith, professor 
of irrigation engineering at the state uni- 
versity, in which he makes definite sug- 
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gestions as to what could be done to 
satisfy the claims of Arizona. Especially 
he would withhold from Mexico the un. 
allocated surplus water, frankly serving 
notice upon that country that the seven 
American states concerned intend to use 
all water made available by storage. If 
Arizona’s demand for revision of the 
compact is denied, the case will be car- 
ried to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Colorado River is Arizona's 
greatest natural resource, which some day 
will convert the whole state into rich 
agricultural land. 


noe CAROLINA has anew 
school law which aims to equal- 
ize educational opportunities and to im- 
prove the school system. The act, called 
the Hancock School Law, carries with it 
an initial appropriation of $6,500,000 
annually. The author of the law explains 
that not one cent is provided by taxing 
the property and homes of the people, 
and in this respect he said it differs from 
those in all other Southern states and is 
similar to only four states in the nation. 


gina is now well in the midst 
of another winter season. There 
had been speculation as to whether the 
pocketbooks of some northern and east- 
ern visitors of earlier seasons were so 
flattened by the stock market as to make 
this year’s visit impossible; the end of 
the season only can tell. Meanwhile that 
part of Florida which is not a winter re- 
sort but rather a vast garden looks for- 
ward with confidence to ever-increasing 
consumption of its fruit and vegetables. 


T= YEAR 1930 belongs to the 


states. Thirty out of the forty- 
eight will choose new Governors, and - 
more than thirty-six will choose Senators 
for six-year terms. It would seem that 
only eight of the states escape elections 
this year (and in these, of course, Con- 
gressmen will be chosen). Already cam- 
paigns are well under way in many 
states. Senator Hefflin appears unlikely 
to receive a renomination by Alabama 
Democrats. Senator Gould, who is not 
entirely acceptable to prohibitionists in 
an old prohibition state, will not seek 
reélection in Maine. Senator Deneen will 
have the fight of his life to keep his seat 
from being occupied by a woman, Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, now a member of 
Congress from Illinois. The new Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Grundy, will ask 
the voters to confirm his appointment by 
the Governor. As early as April, May, 
and June the political campaign in many 
of the states will be well under way. It 
falls upon the states this year, also, to 
lead in the movement for constructive 
expenditure of public money to relieve 
unemployment and to ward off a cycle 
of business depression. 
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s Follow the dictates of good judgment... 
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VANISHING WILDERNESS 


To preserve natural beauty, for 

est lovers urge restriction of cer 

tain areas from exploitation by 

the tourist and his accessories— 

the hot dog stand, chalets, and 
even motor roads. 





FAR FROM MOTOR TRAILS 
The center photograph shows 
Mirror Lake and Eagle Cap in 
the Wallowa Mountains of Ore- 
gon. Left, a lily pond, 7000 
feet above the sea; and right, a 
sport for inaccessible regions. 








‘Wilderness to Keep 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


Professor of Landscape Architecture, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


© MAKE LOVE properly re- 

quires solitude. This prin- 
ciple belongs in fundamental biology and 
holds good whether one is making love 
to the wild flowers or to the compara- 
tively tame young flappers of the town. 

Social artists, who delve into the slums 
and try to fix things there, say that more 
peace and privacy are required for court- 
ing, and that this is one of the elementary 
issues. And the abstract poet who spoke 
for those “who in the love of Nature 
hold communion with her visible forms,” 
evidently had in mind the delights of 
solitary contemplation. Others remem- 
ber that the Teacher who recommended 
the closet for prayer went himself apart 
into a desert place—that is, into a wilder- 
ness—when he was hard beset by stupid 
humans and had to make life-and-death 
decisions. 

That is why it seems highly necessary 
today to preserve some competent wilder- 
ness within reach of those who still want 
to think or pray or look deeply into 
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Nature or their own hearts. As _ life 
becomes more complicated and harder to 
understand, the opportunities for under- 
standing should be enlarged, not dimin- 
ished. The more people crowd into cities 
the more they need to be alone. 

Now those hundreds of thousands of 
persons who have long cultivated the 
love of nature—who like to go fishing or 
botanizing or camping—who like to get 
away by themselves—have lately begun 
to fear for the future. Nature has be- 
come too popular. There are no unfished 
streams, no unclimbed peaks, no untrod 
trails, anywhere. There are camps and 
gasoline stations and advertising signs 
instead. . The remotest camp ground is 
already littered with empty corned-beef 
cans when they get there. 

It is easy to see that the automobile 
has brought a large part of the change. 
At the behest of this six-lunged monster, 
universal roads have been built, so that 
every forest is latticed, every stream is 
paralleled, every lake and hill and cave 


and glacier are touched upon their fronts. 
And Hudson’s Bay, Saghalien, and the 
Antarctic lands are not permitted to wait 
for state roads and hot dog stands. They 
are already reached by airplane. 


HE FIRST loud protest which I 
heard came from Aldo Leopold, 
a forester then in the government service 
at Albuquerque and especially interested 
in game conservation. But when Leo- 
pold’s trumpet call rang through the 
forests, echoes came back from every 
quarter. Thousands of foresters and hun- 
dreds of thousands of common nature 
lovers felt the same way about it. 
Leopold made a definite proposal. It 
was that certain territories of considerable 
size and blest with sufficient natural 
inaccessibility, be reserved as “wilderness 
areas.” All automobile roads, public 
campgrounds, Swiss chalets, and barbecue 
stands would be vehemently excluded. 
Everything else which could be remem- 
Continued on page 151 
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f£ TEA-PARTY 


wap the Larty d5oston» gave GUNARD 


T was a momentous day —that July 
How the 
people rejoiced. How Boston celebrated. 


19th, away back in 1840. 


Full 20,000 caine to see and to cheer— 

“despite the dank fog of the night.” 

The cannonading was_ terrific — Gun 

powder was burned in immense quan- 

tities. And the great Banquet the Select- 

men gave to Samuel Cunard, Cunard — 
the Nation’s Benefactor; Cunard — The Empire Builder 
they hailed him. 

And Ezra Gannett preached an entire sermon on the 
event at Federal Street Meeting House — Not since the 
coming of the Mayflower—220 years before, had a ship 
meant so much; for “never before had a vessel of such 
class, size and stateliness appeared in our Port.” And 
wonder of wonders—a Steam ship—a palatial collossus 
of a Thousand tons—and a full 270 feet from 
Stem to stern. 

And so it was that Ezra Gannett, in Federal Street 
Meeting House called the People for “Prayer and Rejoic- 
” And these stirring words he spoke on the coming of 
the Britannia: “It illustrates the power and wisdom of the 
Creator * * * With the coming of the Britannia our wealth 


ing. 


will be augmented, our activities quickened, and means 
of employment created * * * It means that Boston is destined 
to become a place of great business, of large population and 
great wealth * * * The coming of the Britannia will confirm 
the harmonious relations that exist between our country 
and Europe * * * The Britannia has blended the interest of 
the two countries in the transactions of business * * * Opened 
a permanent channel of communication and a pledge for the 
maintenance of good will * * * No event since the commence- 
ment of the present century involves more important con- 
sequences to this Nation than Mr. Cunard’s Steam ship 
Britannia * * * The establishment of regular steam connec- 
tion between Boston and Liverpool. Its effect will be seen in 
the industry, wealth, population, manners and general 
culture of our inhabitants * * * A LANDMARK IN THE 
Procress OF ouR Country.” 


And nour after-Q OYEARS 
the 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally 
sized—royally apparelled BERENGARIA, 
AQUITANIA, MAURETANIA—Cunard’s fa- 
mous express service. The crossing is cut to 5 days. 
What a history is this of Cunard accomplishment. 





CUNAR 


1840 NINETY YEARS 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, 
upon “The Coming of the Britannia” in 
facsimile form, as originally printed in 
1840, will be sent on request. Cunard 
Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N-Y. 
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wY HOTEL- RESORT VW 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW GF 
REVIEWS. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD'S WORK 


For Space and rates in. our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


ENCLAND CRUISES-TOURS 


EUROPE 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Best of All the Seasons 
RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING CRUISE 


Sailing April 8, 1930 
on the S. S. ‘‘ Carinthia” 
@.A six weeks’ cruise in April and 
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northern winter. 


See Rio de Janeiro, the 
city beautiful, Santos (Sao 
Paulo) and Montevideo 
and brilliant Buenos 
Aires. Go now to the 
marvels of these new coun- 
tries. Travel happily the 
Munson way. 

Finest Ships— Fastest Time 


21,000 ton American Steamers sail every 
other Saturday from New York 
S.S. PAN AMERICA S.S.WESTERN 


| 
Whe you reach London make your | 
way first to Euston Station and book | 
the Circular Tour that will take you | 
round the Shakespeare Country. It’s 
| 

| 

| 











Stockholm 


CENTER of Northern Europe's 
playground.Luxurioushotels; 
smart, intriguingshopsandclose- 
by, gay resorts for perfect week- 
ends. Boat excursions todreamy 
Mediaeval Visby; fast modern 
trains to historic Dalecarlia, or 
lovely Vermland. 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
May—SePpTemBER, 1930 


Eight days direct from New York by 





all planned out for your convenience 
by the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway. 
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LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAIBWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 

















































Scenic Route to Europe 


MIDNIGHT 
SUN CRUISE 

























Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY in 
the world deserves to be seen leis- 
urely. Here is too great a wealth 
of beauty to be enjoyed hurriedly. 
!| Plan to make your trip to Switzer- 
I] land by making your headquar- 
ters at one of the many popular 
resorts from which you may make 
daily sightseeing excursions. Re- 
!] turn in the evening to rest in the 
crisp, rejuvenating Alpine air. 
Obtain a season ticket for 8, 15 
or 30 days... then Switzerland 
willremain in your memory as a 
picture of glorious beauty... not 
merely a succession of brilliant 
flashes, 


By all means visit .. Geneva, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne and its Lake 


District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 
Write for Packet 219 
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447B Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 





Around the World 
for $1 O-5%a day 


104 days ...$1095...newly finished 
“ SPECIAL CLASS” accommo- 
dations on the S. S. President John- 
son of the Dollar Line. Real beds in 


every room. Shore excursions in 











twenty cities. Sailing from New 


York April 24. 


For full information write 


for Booklet 6. 


| Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
|| 551 Fifth Ave. w York City 
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witht 


lies all 


Let us plan for you; we make 
a special feature of essai 
Travel, enabling full expression) 
of your own ideas and meeting 
therequirementsof your budget. 
You may start anywhere at any| 
time, also group travel of every! 
variation including “ Popular! 
Tours” by the economical 
Tourist Class. 


Reservations by all lines—to 
any part of Europe—including 
Feature trips to Christian 
Shrines ... *he L 
Midnight Sun...Classic Greece 
(DelphicF estival)... 
Russia . . . and the Oberam- 
mergau Passion play which we! 
have represented as official 
agents ever since 1860. We have 
200 European offices—at your} 
service at every main emg 
89 years of travel experience... .| 
the foremost Standard in Do-) 
mestic and International travel. | 
Programs upon request 
THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches 
in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS COLT 


___701 Fifth Avenue, New York __ 








STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured | 
travelers. Competent Lead- 
ership—splendid travel ar- 
rangements. College credit 
available. “The American 
University Way of Travel.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THIRTEEN DAYS OF 
COMFORT 


and luxury... 






open air life... 





shuffle board, swimming and 


dancing ... 






delectable cuisine. 
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CANAL 
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NEW YORKand 


CALIFORNIA 


aboard the larzvest, finest steam- 
ers ever built under the American 
Flag, the new Pennsylvania, Vir- 
gZinia, and California. Fortnightly 


sailings. 
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and of the'The Passion Play, 
iMt. Passes, the 
Bavarian Alps. 
Romantic British Isles. 
and Student Class Tours. 
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French Chateaux, Spain, 
Hy grade, 
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TILE MARINE 


Dutch Canals, Swiss 
Hill Towns, 


Select, Popular 
Low rates. 


Write for Booklet “ W’ 


Honolulu 
Escorted Tours. 


California, 


Norway 
Special Booklets. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 


8 West 40th St., — sos 








Italy, beg hv en, Norway, 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, 
(London, Rhine, Oberammergau 
Passion Play)—select clientele; the, 
most and best for your money. 


Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 
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Itinerary includes France, Riviera, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, the 
land, Belgium, England and Scotland. ,/ 
Munich and Passion Play at Oberam- , 4 
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Swart as the cultured 

cities they serve, the 
Northern Prince, Eastern 
Prince, Southern Prince 
and Western Prince have 
established new standards 
for the South American 
voyage which have made 
them the choice of the well- 
traveled. Regular fort- 
nightly sailings from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. 

Accommodations for first 
class passengers only. Res- 
ervations and literature at 
authorized tourist agents or 
Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St., (where 
Broadway a or 565 
5th Ave., N. ¥. ©. 


FURNESS 


inte 
LINE 


| Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. ¥.' __ New York ani South America for 35 years. 
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Show windows 


of the world 


Mr. Kipxine to the contrary, East does meet West—in the advertising pages 

British cutlery and Chinese porcelains. French furniture and Persian 
rugs. Marble from Italy and ivory from India. Coffee from Brazil and tea 
from Ceylon. . . . Products from every corner of the earth come to you in 
the advertisements. They are the show windows of the world. 


Without leaving the arm-chair in your own living-room, you can pass 
from an Oriental bazaar to a breakfast food factory in Battle Creek—and back 
again. The journey is fraught with color and romance. You learn something 
of far-away lands and peoples—of periods and patterns. You begin to under- 
stand problems of craftsmanship and processes of manufacture. 


And you learn value. You realize that products consistently advertised 
are the finest of their kind. When you go to buy, you know exactly what 
you want, how much it should cost, where to find it and what to ask for. . . . 
You save time and money by shopping in the world’s show windows. 
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Advertisements are a practical and cultural part of 
the modern background ... read them regularly 
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Continued from page 146 

bered to restore and preserve the facies 
of primitive nature would be done. Im- 
provements would be prohibited. Instead 
of “opening up the country to tourists” 
—the popular pastime of this generation 
—the processes would be _ directly 
reversed. Tourists would be kept out. 
Travel would be handicapped. Only the 
hardy perennial nature fiends such as 
were serious enough to go in on foot or 
by pack-outfit, would ever see the insides 
of those ‘wilderness areas.” 

It is an appealing idea and naturally 
has received heartfelt attention amongst 
the official personnel of the Forest 
Service. Extended study and criticism 
have refined the first suggestion and have 
clothed it with forms suitable for realiza- 
tion on government lands under existing 
administration. A considerable number of 
areas throughout the western national 
forests have already been tentatively 
delimited and have been put under study 
with a view to giving them a definite 
status as “primitive areas’—this term 
being now usually preferred to Leopold’s 
“wilderness areas.” Under either name 
may the wilderness be just as primitive. 


O GET a more concrete view of 

the primitive area I took a trip 
into the Wallowa Mountains where a 
tract of some quarter of a million acres 
has been tentatively sketched for this 
form of dedication. The Wallowa Moun- 
tains stand in a semicircle around the 
Wallowa Basin, a fine upland irrigated 
farming district in northeastern Oregon. 
The drainage, however, is not all into this 
basin, but much of it goes out easterly 
into the Snake River, boundary between 
Oregon and Idaho. 

These Wallowa Mountains stand some- 
what by themselves. They are not at all 
related to the Cascade range in western 
Oregon. They are said to be much older. 
Perhaps they constituted a presentable 
island in the old Pacific Ocean, ages be- 
fore Mt. Hood, Mt. Ranier and the Cas- 
cade range rose from the depths. Stand- 
ing as they do in a single group instead of 
in a long mountain range, they are more 
broken, the valleys radiating in every 
direction. They are real mountains, too, 
the main peaks rising to very respectable 
elevations, for example: 


Matter nor vacsuctedscarescs 9,800 feet 
ANGEGIGE cat nace celels'eculeree ves 9,700 feet 
Pete’sy Bom... 2 vaccine cctaws 9,700 feet 
Baglec@ap: sc. s ceacsc cuss ere 9,675 feet 


On the eastern boundary runs the Snake 
River canyon over a mile deep. The 
gross differences of elevation within the 
area of the Wallowa National Forest are 
approximately 9,000 feet. There are more 
than 20 canyons exceeding 1000 feet in 
depth. At least three or four are more 
than a mile up and:down. That means 
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that they are as deep as the famous Grand 
Canyon, justly accepted as the criterion 
of all; and as they are much narrower, it 
follows by plain principles of geometry 
that they are steeper. It likewise fol- 
lows from the fact that these regions are 
seldom visited, that the trails are scant 
and far from luxurious. The ordinary 
Main Street variety of schoolma’am rid- 
ing a Santa Fé mule down Bright Angel 
Trail into the Grand Canyon finds the way 
narrow and crooked, finds the overhang- 
ing precipices fearsome and wild. What 
would be her thrills coming down the 
meagre sheep trail in Hurricane Creek? 
The comparison is valid and suggestive. 
It suggests that this is a primitive area. 

Up well to the top and in the center 
of the area is a country known as the 
Lakes Basin. The general level here is 
about 7000 feet, while Eagle Cap and the 
Matterhorn rise abruptly more than 2000 
feet higher. Here are dozens of lakes, 
large and small. They are mostly deep, 
blue, cold with the immediate drainage 
of glaciers and perennial snow banks, full 
of pictures of inverted forest, mountain 
and snow-field, and also reasonably full of 
uncivilized trout. The man with his fly- 
rod and the woman with her Kodak are 
equally captivated. 

The mountains themselves are unques- 
tionably impressive. Any heart which 
thrills to mountain majesties will find 
here a new shrine at which to worship. 
There are great outstanding walls of 
marble and granite like those in Zion 
Park. There are toothed peaks like those 
of Switzerland. There are hanging cir- 
ques, sometimes with small glaciers and 
nearly always with steep walls of snow, 
whence in early summer break away many 
a wild snow and land slide, often run- 
ning all the way to the bottom of the 
valley a mile below. 

Then there is the circumstance that 
these mountains are near. They have 
to be looked up to. Pike’s Peak can be 
admired from fifty miles out on the plains 
when the atmosphere is clear, but no one 
can view Pete’s Point from a distance of 
50 miles, not even by airplane. This get- 
ting right up to a big mountain, being inti- 
mate and personal with it, is something 
like taking lunch with the King, 

Of course there are the usual mountain 
meadows. Visitors are always happy over 
the mountain meadows, especially if they 
have the luck to arrive early, soon after 
the snow has melted and the riot of wild 
flowers has broken out. The flowers are 
of such profusion and such vivid color- 
ings that the savants have worked nights 
and holidays trying to explain the phe- 
nomena. Some say that, owing to the 
shortness of the season and the scarcity 
of insects, the flowers are bidding hard 
for pollination. Some say that the clear- 
ness of the rarefied atmosphere directly 
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develops the brighter colors, somewhat 
as it puts a terrific sun-tan upon the 
delicate face accustomed only to drug- 
store cosmetics. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the floral display is too obvious and 
too gorgeous to be passed by anyone. 
Even the sheep herders and the hardboiled 
pioneers fleeing from the rabble into the 
far wilderness areas, have to remark that 
Nature is certainly wonderful. 


ATURALLY THE LAKES and 

streams are full of trout. That 
is one way a primitive area ought to differ 
from everything within reach of an auto- 
mobile highway. There is wild game in 
the country, too—bears, elk, deer, and a 
few rare mountain sheep—the only ones 
left in Oregon. A naturalist recently ex- 
ploring there found a nesting family of 
harlequin duck, a species so rare a whole 
chapter ought to be written about it. 
There are mosquitoes, too, around those 
alpine lakes, and though they are far from 
wild they are genuinely primitive. 

But I did not set myself to advertise 
the Wallowa primitive area. The more 
it is advertised the less primitive it will 
become. I wanted only to illustrate the 
idea and to assure the lovers of the 
wilderness that something is being done 
to check the ravages of the gasoline 
tourist and the tin-can picnickers. There 
are still broad tracts of native country 
where the state roads have not yet pene- 
trated and where, we may now hope, they 
will never be admitted. 

Two cautions may well be considered 
by everybody. If this wilderness idea is 
to stand and thrive it must have the sup- 
port of public opinion. The attitude of 
all citizens is therefore important. 

First of all the primitive areas ought 
not to be hunted out and ruined by mere 
curiosity seekers—those who are looking 
for something novel and different, but 
who are not prepared to understand and 
appreciate the wilderness when they get 
there. Decent respect for other people’s 
privacy would keep such intruders out. 

But most of all it will be necessary to 
withstand the popular tendency toward 
development, toward exploitation. A 
wilderness area can’t be advertised, 
popularized, exploited, without being 
ruined. The modern doctrine of road- 
building, to mention only one phase of 
our American obsession, has such momen- 
tum now as to be almost irresistible. 
Is there anything lovely and delectable 
anywhere? Build a road to it! Prefer- 
ably a double-track cement road, with 
abundant parking places. This is a per- 
fectly good doctrine, up to a certain point. 
The point where it stops is where the 
wilderness area begins; or preferably 23 
miles short of that. Now it requires some 
stamina to stand against progress and 
the building of roads anywhere, or against 
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On my European trip what is the 
pleasantest, most practical route that 
will include all the places | espe- 
cially want to see ? 


How can I be sure of getting the ut- 
most in pleasure and profit for the 
amount | wish to spend ? 


What can I do before starting ? 


Let us answer these questions for you. In 89 
years of experience we have smoothed the 
way for countless travellers. Our expert aid 
in planning will double your enjoyment. 


We make a special feature of Individual 
Travel enabling full expression of your own 
ideas and meeting the requirements of your 
budget. You may start anywhere, anytime. 


Group travel of every variation— early Spring 
tours via the Mediterranean to Italy, the 
Riviera, Continental Europe, Paris, London 
—later tours via North Atlantic— including 
automobile tours in Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, and the European Continent 
generally —tours to North Cape—to Russia 
—and this year’s special attraction—the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, for which 
we are the Official Agents. 


Special Air Cruises—General Airplane— 
Private Automobile Travel—Steamship 
Tickets by all lines—Cook's Travellers’ 
Cheques good everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
See he San Le athe — pet 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


Boston 
Louis 
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the development of profitable tourist traf- 
fic. The primary question is, therefore, 
will the American people, the greatest ex- 
ploiters who ever looked Nature in the 
eye and robbed her pocketbook—will 
they stand for any check upon their zeal? 
Can they be happy to have 4 few areas 


| quiet and primitive beyond the boulevards? 


Time will tell, and some sort of report 
on this point is due in the near future. 


The Blue Danube: 
Now Part Red 


HE BLUE DANvuBE, famed in 

song and story, has ever been a 
highway of races—and since the War it 
is also a path along which nations frown 
on each other from opposite banks. At 
Turnu-Severin, Roumania, Belville Chater 
began a voyage along this ancient route 
with a Hungarian tug captain who had 
once barged upon the Hudson. Chater’s 
story appears in the National Geographic. 

Ada Kaleh, called ‘Forgotten Island,” 
was visited. It is a settlement of Bos- 
nian Moslems who dwell in the shadow 
of a dismantled Ottoman fortress, and 
who raise tobacco and attar-roses. Later 
the travelers passed a cliff-face on which 
the Roman imperator, Trajan, had carved 
his name. The great letters are still 
there. Once Rome ruled the entire 1800 
riparian miles; now Pater Danubius flows 
through three kingdoms, one regency, two 
republics, and a social democracy, Mr. 
Chater relates. 

Belgrade, Jugoslav capital, has become 
occidental except for a few gun-toting 
Montenegrins. Sweetmeat peddlers are 
eclipsed by skyscrapers. The writer’s tug 
was hauling sixteen barges flying four 
flags at this point. Next came Hungary 
and Budapest, which is one of Europe’s 
loveliest cities. The Hungarian tongue is 
agglutinative, and here a furniture store 
is called literally ‘“For-those-people-of- 
the-middle-class-flat-furnishing-establish- 
ment.” City vistas and public buildings 
are remarkable; and the great plains are 
peopled by cowboys and gypsies clad in 
rainbow hues. 

Pressburg, Czechoslovakia, Mr. Chater 
discovered, was also known as Pozsony 
and Bratislava—the latter name now of- 
ficial. Hainburg, with its town walls, saw 
a thousand Nibelungenlied knights march- 
ing to their assassination by wholesale 
burning. Then immortal Wien, fourth city 
of Europe and politically reddest of the 
red! Here the Social-Democrat fathers 
have erected remarkable municipal apart- 
ments wherewith to house the proletariat. 
Block kindergartens and laundries are pro- 
vided. The tug captain’s apartment, plus 
gas and electricity, cost him $5 per month. 
Wiener rolls, beer, sausage, schnitzel, and 
light opera are also notable in the city. 
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Then there are old castles, like Greifen. 
stein, Aggstein, and Durnstein which cap. 
tured Richard Lionheart on his way home 
from the Crusades. The robber barons 
on their Danube heights waxed prosper. 
ous. After 17th century Passau, came 
Regensburg, in Bavaria. Here are Gothic 
towers and crow-step gables, and a fam. 
ily group of the devil and his grand. 
mother in the cathedral. Ingolstadt con- 
tains the university of Dr. Faustus; and 
at Donaueschingen, the Furstenberg spring 
joins the Brigach brook to form the 
Danube in a Black Forest setting. ‘Puls. 
ing onward into ever-widening vistas, 
blending Occident with Orient, sundering 
yet uniting peoples, in an ageless course 
from the Black Forest to the Black Sea” 
—this is old Father Danube. 


Uruguay's First 
Hundred Years 


RUGUAY Is often called the most 
progressive of South American 
states, and her capital, Montevideo, is 
living up to the national reputation with a 
will. This year marks the centennial of 
independence, and appropriate ceremonies 
are to commemorate the event. The city 
itself was founded in 1726, by a Spanish 
expedition from. Buenos Aires, and the 
history of this settlement has been the 
history of Uruguay ever since. 

Argentine and Brazil long disrupted 
over the region, finally agreeing to recog- 
nize an independent status. From 1830 
till 1918 the Banda Oriental (its former 
title) was governed under the original 
constitution, adopting a new code in the 
last year of the World War. By this 
régime legislation of the most advanced 
type was undertaken, a National Council 
assuming much executive power. Uru- 
guay.is smallest of the South American 
states, with a population under two mil- 
lions—420,000 of them in Montevideo. 

“The Plaza Constitucion is the original 
square of the city and is located in the 
center of the business section,” writes 
Dr. William Manger in the Pan American 
Union bulletin. “Bordering the plaza are 
the cathedral and the cabildo, two of the 
oldest and most interesting structures in 
the city. In the Plaza Independencia, also 
in the downtown section, is a heroic monu- 
ment to Gen. Jose Gervasio Artigas, the 
Liberator of the Uruguayan Nation.” The 
flowers and beautiful gardens are another 
civic attraction, hence the nickname 
“City of Roses.” 

Montevideo is a popular summering 
place, with admirable resorts for sea bath- 
ing. Parallel to the beach is a broad 
driveway, the Rambla Presidente Wilson 
—a not unfamiliar street name. 

Sports flourish amongst the vigorous 
inhabitants of the litt!e republic; and 
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1 the Land of Romance— 
ial Charm and Mystery 


vistas, 

lering 

‘ourse ... Mellow summer days, long hours of bright sunshine, 
Sea” rosy twilight, where the sun sets in a blaze of glory to rise 


slowly again, blending evening into morning with no 
thought of night. Range after range of giant snow-capped 
mountains. Gleaming glaciers. All these—and the com- 
fort and luxury of steamers of the augmented Canadian 
National Railways Alaska Fleet. 


Canadian National’s Jasper Park-Pacific Route across 
Canada prefaces this glorious voyage through the shel- 
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As new as the 


newest. 


as modern 
as today. 
as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


+ - - and more for your 
money always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door — a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants, fromlunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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soccer football is the national pastime. 
In fact, teams from Uruguay have won 
the soccer finals in the last two sets of 
Olympic Games. 

Montevideo is also an important eco- 
nomic hub, a railway and state highway 
center. “Statistics show that Uruguay 
possesses more square meters of urban 
concrete paving than any other country in 
the world, with the exception of the 
United States of America, England, and 
Canada.” Ranching is the country’s 
leading industry; and the port of Monte- 
video is of world importance—with four” 
to five thousand ships annually. 


China’s New Capital 


ANKING HAS BEEN the capital of 

Nationalist China since the 
capture of Peking (now Peiping) by the 
Nationalists in 1928. But it was not 
accepted by the nation until the state 
burial of Sun Yat-sen in the white marble 
mausoleum on Purple Mountain, which 
overshadows the city. Lady Drummond- 
Hay attended the ceremony last summer, 
and writes her impressions of the new 
capital in the World Traveler. 

At present Nanking has few of the con- 
veniences which visiting Europeans crave. 
The climate is hot in summer and pierc- 
ingly cold in winter. Although there is a 
present population of nearly half a mil- 
lion, there is no sewage system, no water 
supply, and no efficient power-plant. The 
Chung Shan Road, which was built from 
the Port to the Purple Mountain to carry 
the remains of Sun Yat-sen to his final 
resting place, is the only paved highway, 
and divides the city into two parts. Dur- 
ing the summer dust is so thick that 
“even the coolies and the children know 
enough . . . to cover their mouths and 
noses against it.” The city has plenty of 
shops, theaters, native hotels of every 
grade, and official residences including 
that of the President, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Lady Drummond-Hay reports. 

Chinese dress is general in the new 
capital. “There are some eighty western 
women, mostly teachers and missionaries, 
in Nanking, but western officials do not 
bring their wives there yet.” Lady 
Drummond-Hay attended __ receptions 
given by the Chinese ladies of the city 
and found them gracious and self-pos- 
sessed in their new capacity as hostesses. 

She found, too, that Chiang Kai-shek 
hopes to make Nanking the model city of 
China. He has made all kinds of regu- 
lations to improve conditions. Smoking 
in the army, night life, Ma-Jong and 
gambling are forbidden. He has the 
smartest and best-trained police corps in 
the whole of China. The future plans for 
the city are ambitious. ‘They want the 
best of the west for new Nanking,” says 
Lady Drummond-Hay. An American 
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architect, Henry K. Murphy, showed her 
plan on plan for buildings and edifices, 
state, public, and private. Ernest P, 
Goodrich, engineer and town-planner, is 
in charge of the engineering problems, 
He has the highest hopes for Nanking as 
the super-city of the future. He is 
quoted as saying that it rivals the beauti- 
ful cities of the world for scenery, and 
possibilities. It has a fine river and moun- 
tains; it is to have great driveways and 
harbors; it has historical background— 
ancient tombs and a literature which 
almost rivals that of Athens—and in past 
centuries it has also been the capital of 
China. 

In the new city of the future, there will 
be three flying fields to mark the boun- 
daries of the capital. “Plans include cen- 
tralized Government offices; residential 
districts for the rich, for the middle class, 
and for the working-man; a modern drain- 
age system, pure water supply, an ade- 
quate power-plant; port reconstruction, a 
new railway station, and factories,” writes 
Lady Drummond-Hay. Appearances are 
not to be neglected. Beauty spots will be 
prominent in the new city, and garden 
areas will be maintained. There will also 
be schools, parks, and experimental sta- 
tions. 

“New Nanking is to be a City Beauti- 
ful, if present plans are put into execu- 
tion, and in time to come will be one 
with Pukow on the other side of the 
broad river; a Chinese Budapest, and cor- 
ner stone of commerce and industry,” 
concludes Lady Drummond-Hay. 


Venturing into 
North Africa 


S MORE AND MORE Americans 

each year shake loose from 
home shores and sail for Europe, so more 
and more venture across the Mediter- 
ranean into North Africa. Though as far 
west as Europe, this land is of the East. 
Yet to visit it—from October to April are 
the best months—is hardly more difficult 
than getting to Rome or Naples. What 
one finds there is pictured by Barbara E. 
Scott in her “Notes of a Cosmopolitan” 
in the North American Review. 

“North Africa has been a magnet for 
sophisticated travelers always,” she 
writes. “It drew the luxury-loving Ro- 
mans, the restless pampered sons of 
Islam, and sheltered some of the world’s 
most terrifyingly successful pirates. 

“Today its occupation by the French 
has, if anything, enhanced its attraction, 
and each winter finds gathered there a 
group of those aristocrats among travel- 
lers who know their world so well that 
they would not miss a single season in 
this land where the bizarre and romantic 
rub shoulders with all that is modern and 
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luxuriously comfortable. It is so mellow 
a country, so long has it lain in the web 
of romance, that to immerse oneself in its 
meshes is the one aim of those who have 
been there, and more and more the desire 
of those who have not. There clings to 
North Africa, as we know it today, some- 
thing of the glamor of the Foreign Legion. 
It is French—yes—but it is more than 
that, for it has the background of the 
dare-devils of all the world and some of 
its greatest adventurers, combined with a 
starlit desert, veiled women, mountains, 
palms, and a sapphire sea; a land of con- 
trasts where huts of the Sahara squat con- 
tentedly in the shadow of some perfectly 
appointed hotel along whose deep veran- 
dahs stroll members of that smart inter- 
national colony who have so naturally 
gravitated there.” 


Emenee ARE well-planned winter 
cruises, continues Miss Scott, as 
well as regular trips from Marseilles to this 
land where, according to the Portuguese 
proverb, “life changes every half hour.” 
The traveler on a steamer from America 
first spies the Pico de Teyde, the moun- 
tain overshadowing Teneriffe. Then: 

“Casablanca tempts us with a side trip 
in smooth running motors to Rabat, so 
securely Oriental, topped with the daz- 
aling white palace of the Sultan and 
blessed with a view of the Kasbah of the 
Oudaias. And while we’re here in this 
good old corsair’s lair—let’s buy that rug 
right off the loom, for this is the center 
of the weaving industry of North Africa, 
and we cannot leave rugless. We pick 
up a few of the things, too, that we have 
always wanted in Morocco leather—how 
good it smells! Fascinated, we slip into 
the Bay of Algiers at sunset and creep 
silently as the wily Barbarossa brothers 
must have done up to the long mole that 
was built by Christian slaves.” 

Miss Scott tells of visiting Algiers 
when Mardi Gras was at its height, and of 
the sights, sounds, and smells that make 
its atmosphere. Some there are who are 
so attracted by the spell of North 
Africa that they “take that three-thou- 
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sand-mile, thirty-day motor trip under | 


French Line Management to all the 
African .cities we have ever dreamed 
about—Marrakesh, Fez, Meknes, Tunis, 
Carthage, Constantine—and stop at the 
ultra modern “Transat” hotels en route. 
Yet this is but a foretaste of that desert 
which is reached in the Grand Erg Tour, 
carrying us through seven hundred miles 
of sandy waste. 

Long stopovers, provisions for adven- 
tures off the beaten track, and, if we out- 
Stay the last call of the Mediterranean 
Cruise ships, a return passage by the 
tegular weekly express service from Le 
Havre and Plymouth make this a perfect 
Cruise for those of us who travel modern 
—as the spirit moves.” 
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Spring Dawns in G 
et a, ee 


MORNING in Spring. . . . The snowy linen of breakfast table re- 

flects the shimmering sunlight which dances in through case- 
ments never closed. . . . Through the gnarled branches of a great 
banyan tree a lazy wind whispers with fragrant breath of secrets 
garnered during a magic night. 


Nowhere else on Earth does Spring pour her favors with such lavish 
hand. . . . For each of Man's senses she gathers delights, distributes 
them in abundance . . . from luscious pineapples cool with morning 
dew from great island plantations, to the lilt of lapping waters when 
the touch of moonlight is on the land and Nature's cadence is caught 
in the strains of sobbing steel guitars. Eachday the miracleisrepeated. 
Each night the magic mystery is renewed. 


Go this Spring. Let no worry of heat that comes with the wane of 
Winter in other lands disturb you. The cool delights of day give way 
to the cool comforts of night when the warmth of blanket is wel- 
come. Hawaii is only four to six days away from the gateways of 
the Pacific on liners as proud as any thar float. The trip itself is an 
epoch ... a symphony of sun and sea and sky 


ropic 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1117, Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 R’ Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


in Southern California Portland and Seattle 
730 SoutH Broapway - - - - Los ANGELES 535 Firth AVENUE - - - - - - New YorK 
§21 FirtH AVENUE - - - - - - - New York 140 SoutH DEARBORN - - - - - = CHICAGO 
140 SoutH DEARBORN - - - - - - - CHICAGO 215 MaRKETSTREET - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
685 MarRKETSTREET - - - - SAN FRANCISCO’ 723 West SEVENTH STREET - - Los ANGELES 
213 East BROADWAY -- - - - - San DiEco 1319 FourtH AVENUE - - - - - - SEATTLE 
609 THoMas BuitDING - - - - - - - Da.ias 271 Pine StREET -- - - - PORTLAND, ORE. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


































T Is Goop to see our dramatic 

critics properly impressed by 
the beauty and soundness of Mr. Joseph 
Urban’s drawings and explanations, in his 
recent volume which he calls ‘““Theaters.’’* 
It is symptomatic to hear them railing 
against an era of theater building, espe- 
cially in the large centers, which dis- 
regard all those elements that should give 
a theater its shape, its color, and its 
practical arrangements. For, if we know 
anything at all of the evolution of theater 
building, very briefly hinted at by Mr. 
Urban, we can recognize in our modern 
playhouses a thoughtless borrowing from 
plans of other days. 

Not many architects have any belief 
that a theater should rise out of its en- 
vironment, should express a community 
spirit, should consider and be regulated 
by the new demands of dramatic tech- 
nique and of mechanical equipment. Mr. 
Urban takes six theaters, and in design 
and plan, shows how they are made to 
suit their purposes; he departs from tra- 
dition; he regards the demands of this 
our steel age. Yet, with all his modern- 
ness, he holds fast to his classic loves, the 
theater of A®schylus, which “lay like a 
drift of snow about a hard earth disc”; 
the theater of the Romans, which paid re- 





* Theaters. By Joseph Urban. New York: 
Theater Arts, Inc. $7.50. 
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BROADWAY RELIVES THE PAST 


At left is William Gillette in his revival of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.” This play, and its 

seventy-four-year-old star, are apparently as popular today as in former years. Above 

are Leslie Howard and Margalo Gillmore in “Berkeley Square,” in which the hero is 
carried back to the seventeenth century. 


cAdvice from Joseph Urban 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


gard to “the supreme law of good hearing 
and seeing’; and the Globe Theater of 
Shakespeare’s time, which considered as 
important the relation between actor and 
audience. 

These passions of Mr. Urban have 
entered into, and to a degree controlled, 
his ideas for the New York Ziegfeld 
Theater, the Paramount Theater in 
Florida, the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the Reinhardt Theater, the Jewish Art 
Theater, and the Music Center for New 
York. Theater Arts, Inc., publishers of 
Mr. Urban’s book, are to be praised, not 
alone for the format of the volume, but 
for their encouragement of such an under- 
taking—one of the first real book contri- 
butions America has made to literature on 
theater architecture. 

Granting that the building of a theater 
represents many arts and social sermons 
in stone, granting that the hope of 
accomplishing some of Mr. Urban’s 
dreams lies in America, Mr. Urban him- 
self questions whether, as a nation, we 
have any sort of spiritual endowment 
comparable with that of the Greeks, 
especially where the drama is concerned. 
“Tt lies with America,” he writes, “to 
allow a great promise to perish or to 
mature.” 

These spacious plans of his for Opera 
Houses and Music Centers in New York, 


these ample dreams of an Art Theater in 
accord with Jewish inheritance and aspir- 
ation—what do they signify to us in a 
jazz age? Mr. J. Brooks Atkinson, of the 
New York Times, has his doubts that 
they mean anything to us. ‘The American 
vocabulary is buoyantly idealistic,” he 
writes. “Hardly a theater opens its doors 
or hardly a group sits down in conference 
to revitalize the decaying drama without a 
blazing sweep of the heavens and the 
hiss of highly compressed idealistic steam. 
But, as Mr. Urban is shrewd enough to 
suggest, the age has yet to prove that the 
contagious melody of idealism is more 
than lip-service to the deity of rhetoric, 
or that the spirit is strong enough to dis- 
cover the great themes and sustain them.” 

Seeking for something noble to put 
within the realization of Mr. Urban’s de- 
signs for our possible theaters, Mr. At- 
kinson reaches the conclusion—a sad and 
sorry conclusion—that “our dramatists 
and our theaters generally lack that 
spiritual endowment of which Mr. Urban 
writes . . . the theater is a racket.” He 
believes that if our theater had in it the 
ecstasy which is akin to its religious 
origin, “you could not keep the people 
away. At present, people stay away in 
tremendous numbers because the theater 
never comes within the sphere of their 
normal experience and natural emotions.” 
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Useppa. the tropical island 


winter resort, is waiting for you —waiting 


with relaxation and recreation. 

At Useppa you can play golf on one of the 
sportiest courses in the South. The holes are 
well trapped and the splendidly conditioned 
fairways roll from tee to green twixt rows of 
palms and keautiful stretches of water. And 
fishing —Useppa Island is right in the heart 
of the most famous fishing waters on the West 
Coast. All year round many varieties of fish 
are plentiful. Late in the winter and in early 
spring, the giant tarpon puts in his appear- 
ance. If you play tennis, courts of champion- 
ship standard await you in a tropic glade by 
the water’s edge. If you swim, the warm Gulf 
is tonic and Useppa’s stretch of fine beach is 
ideal for “worshippers of the Sun.” Guide 
boats will take you whither your fancy dictates. 

At this early date, it is possible to make a 
Selection of reservations. Please address com- 
munications to J. F. Vallely, Manager, Useppa 
Inn, Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida. 


Useppa Inn stands on beautiful Useppa 
Island which is off the West Coast 
of Florida. 








Two More Florida Gulf Coast Hotels 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
PETER SCHUTT, Manager 


Golf, Trapshooting, Tennis, Swimming 
Fishing, Boating 


GASPARILLA INN 


BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 
J. F. VALLELY, Manager 


Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Fishing, Boating 














At the Court of 
King Arthw 


Cornwall? Go interested in tennis 
or golf and find yourself a devotee 
of Celtic crosses. Go for a holiday 
and you will be in an atmosphere of 
ancient magic and wonder-working 
saints. 

St. Austell is pronounced St. Ossle, 
but you will like it the more for that. 
The Phoenicians came to Falmouth 
for tin, the Romans for corn, and 
the Danes for blood. The silver 
Cornish beaches are supposed to be 
full of hidden treasure but golf balls 
are more often found than Spanish 
dollars. There are palm-shaded walks 
at Tresco. Palmsin England? Good- 
ness, yes! And St. Ives, named for 
St. Ia who came to Cornwall on a 
miraculous leaf in the fifth century. 

Through ancient Camelot rises 
Tintagel, the capital of King 
Arthur’s Land. Only the bones of 
his castle and St. Julitta’s chapel 
remain, but you can stand where 
Tristram and Iseult loved and gaze 
into the days of the ageless heroes. 


The new Guide No, 32 will be gladly 
mailed free on request 


G. E. ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Great Western 


and 


Southern 


of € Meat 
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Thus, Mr. Atkinson’s reactions to Mr. 
Urban’s delightful and provocative book 
are quite as worthy of preservation as 
Mr. Urban’s own words. Mr. John 
Mason Brown carries on the same vein in 
the New York Evening Post. To him the 
captains and the kings of a former mon- 
archical era of gilded playhouses may 
have departed; in their stead, the nurse- 
maids and the corset kings of democracy 














A Drama Postscript 


Bitter Sweet, by Noel Coward. An 
operetta of London concoction, in which 
Evelyn Laye has made a success. 

Broken DisueEs, by Martin Flavin. <A 
comedy of family life by a facile dramatist. 

CANDLE LIGHT, adapted by W. P. Wode- 
house from a Harlequinade by Siegfried 
Geyer. Light comedy made pleasing by Ger- 
trude Lawrence. 

THE CriMINAL Cope, by 
A grim, tensely earnest prison play. 
of for Pulitzer honors. 

Firty MiLytion FRENCHMEN, a gay musi- 


cal comedy. 

Journey’s Enp, by R. C. Sherriff. The 
best war play thus far written. The author 
suggested as a possible birthday honor man 
by King George. 

Many Waters, by Moncton Hoffe. A 
comedy of English middle-class life, with a 
touch of ee. 

Meteor, by S. H. Behrman. A Guild pro- 
duction, with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne. Incisive dialogue by the author of 
“The Second Man.” 

MIcHAEL AND Mary, by A. A. Milne. 
Milnesian characteristics, not so good as “A 
Perfect Alibi,’ not so worth while as “The 
Truth About Blayds.” 

Rep Rust, The Theater Guild’s attempt to 
reflect Soviet Russia propaganda, and Soviet 
conscience, done by a new Junior organiza- 
tion, The Studio, under the wing of the 
Guild. 

RIcHELIEU, by Bulwer Lytton. Speeded 
a little by Arthur Goodrich, it is still a play 
for old time style of acting. Featuring Wal- 
ter Hampden. 

Other plays worthy of attention are 
“Street Scene,” “It’s a Wise Child,” and 
“Strictly Dishonorable.” 


Martin Flavin. 
Talked 














hold sway in our reminiscent auditoriums. 
All the more tragic, therefore, the archi- 
tectural designs offered in Mr. Urban’s 
volume which “are not servile copies of 
the old play houses, but fine statements 
of what the modern theater can be at its 
most pleasing.”” What Urban preaches is 
for an architectural vitality akin to the 
spirit which should be within theater walls. 

Yet, there is a hopeful outlook to 
theater building in America after all. 
Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Brown, immured 
nightly in New York theaters, see little 
architectural beauty in brick circum- 
scribed by exorbitant ground rentals. The 
theaters of Manhattan are commercial 
structures. But outside of the metro- 
politan city, a new life is evident. Take 
the present Dallas Little Theater, the 
Pasadena and Santa Barbara Playhouses, 
Le Petit Thédtre du Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans, and other buildings, measure of 
that new theater spirit which forms such 
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significant subject matter for Mr. Ken- 
neth Macgowan’s ‘Footlights Across 
America” (reviewed elsewhere in this de- 
partment). However much the early 
little theaters may have been born in 
abandoned saloons, in rehabilitated wharf 
buildings, in stables, in old-time schools, 
now that the movement has grown into 
substantial civic support, we are having 
the theater housed in buildings of perma- 
nence, aiming at adornment of appropri- 
ate character, and equipped with the 
latest devices. 

Mr. Urban cites, in his significant fore- 
word to “Theaters,” essentials which must 
be recognized to make reality of his 
dreams. Outside of the commercially 
controlled theaters, the new playhouses 
seem to be aware of many of the essen- 
tials stated by Mr. Urban. This much is 
certain, it takes no ordinary architect to 
build a theater, and furthermore, every 
architect who aims to design one should 
have full knowledge of the modern drama 
and its technical requirements. Mr. Ur- 
ban’s “Theaters” is a forceful, wholesome 
sermon, in pictorial design. 


Bidding Mr. 
Gillette Adieu 


x THE AGE of seventy-four, Mr. 


William Gillette has been 
delighting New York audiences with his 
suave performance of “Sherlock Holmes.” 
Though accounted an actor of the past 
generation, he rides afresh into favor on 
the general love for crime and mystery 
stories which has been holding novel read- 
ers and movie fans. Mr. Gillette is on his 
farewell tour. After leaving New York 
he will loop the continent. We dislike 
lingering on such topics as retirement, 
especially when we see in this actor the 
same polish, the same quiet tension, the 
same artistic ability undiminished, which 
made him a star in the days of Charles 
Frohman. 

The play of “Sherlock Holmes” would 
be nothing without Gillette in the title 
role. His manner has stamped the de- 
tective indelibly in mind, so much so that 
artists, when they illustrate a detective 
story, seem to have his gaunt figure in 
their composition. And an evening at the 
theater with William Gillette as the 
Conan Doyle hero, is one of excitement 
and unalloyed amusement. 

Mr. Gillette’s qualities as a dramatist 
(for he made his play out of the Doyle 
stories, and added something of his own) 
fit perfectly the qualities of Gillette, the 
actor. We noted this accord also in his 
excellent war-play, “Secret Service.” 
As theater goers, we are much beholden 
to Mr. Gillette. No such actor can 
easily be forgotten. 





=—=The Theater= 


Stucco Gods 


rk. SIDNEY Howarp takes’ the 
title and theme for his new 
play, “Half Gods,” from Emerson’s 
poem, “Give all to Love.” The lines run: 


“Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 
Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive; 
Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


There is little else to this latest muddle 
of ideas to relate it to the transcendental- 
ism of Concord. It does not take us long 
to see that Mr. Howard is disgruntled 
with the modern world; that he is striv- 
ing to stick an ironic pin into all the 
advanced theories regarding marriage, sex, 
freedom, divorce, and children, which 
have been airing under the names of Jung, 
Freud, psycho-analysis and other psycho- 
logical problems. The upshot of it is 
that his married people, who wrangle dur- 
ing nine disjointed scenes, and who are 
still wrangling for all I care about them, 
utter words to clothe them in non-person- 
ality. Mr. Howard gives us Mr. X and 
Mrs. X, so de-personalized that their 
squabbles, which border on vulgarity, 
their bed-room discussions, which are 
commonplace, their police court reconcil- 
iations, which are reportorial rather than 
illuminating, their low comedy actions, 
neither touch us nor interest us. 

We had expected much more from the 
author of “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” “The Silver Cord,” and “Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter.” He knows how to 
write; he has an aggressive and interest- 
ing manner as dramatist; he usually pre- 
sents a discerning eye for situation and 
character. But, in “Half Gods” he be- 
comes disconnected and inarticulate in his 
volubility. His style fluctuates between 


wise cracks and inflated aphorisms such | 


as “the innocent majesty of the common- 
place.” 
morality play, he quickly descends to 
meaningless farce. Thus we see another 
American play facing withering judgment. 


Juggling With Time 
Romantically 


Wee yoU READ John L. 
Balderston’s play, “Berkeley 
Square” (the Macmillan Co.), or see it, 
as it is superlatively acted by Mr. Leslie 
Howard, you breathe a sigh of relief that 
there is one dramatist, at least, who be- 
lieves in romance. Don’t be frightened 
away by the suggestion that the story, 
taken from a posthumous narrative of 





Starting with a vulgar form of | 
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ite is so pleasant 


sailing the ocean 
on the White Ster 
+..Red Star...Of Atlantic Transport 
Liners. As these great ships glide 
swiftly over their course...main- 
taining express schedules with 
pleasant, effortless speed... life 
becomes a smartly gay affair. 
Thoroughly relaxed, you enjoy 
the many divertissements offered 
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by such sophisticated liners as the * ~~ 


Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Beigen- 
land, etc...And your state room 
will delight you. Comfortable, 
light, airy, with every convenience 
—and so spacious, becouse 
roomy accommodations are vital 
to the enjoyment of your trip. 


Your Purse— ihe i. 
only give you servi 
~ flawless, but fit their servige 
your travel budget. Rates start ot 
- $105. for TOURIST Third Cabin. 
‘It is almost literally true that if 


; you can afford a trip to Europe 


i a 


MB via |. MoM, Let us show vou'how. 5 


white star line 
red star line - atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company 
For information address No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or auihorized steamship agents 
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OvernicHT fm San Francisco 
from or Los 


CA, magic castle 


mayestic lYosemite | 


The handicraft of twenty-two countries 


contributes to the rare charm of The Ahwah- | 


nee in Yosemite...where you combine fine 
living with matchless inspirational grandeur. 
Ask any travel agent about all-expense 
tours, including a stop at The Ahwahnee and 
2 to4days of Yosemite wonder-sights. Book- 
lets from: Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


{MARIPOSA BIG TREES 





ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 108 
400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
132 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
627 UNION TRUST BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


SAN 
million, miles 
of sunshine in 
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iA DIFFERENT vacation awaits you in this 
£25) sunny, half-mile-high sportland ‘on the 
Mesa’’...with itsever-changing panorama of gor- 
geous colors...its wonderfully clear air and extra- 
ordinarily low humidity. ¥ A ‘‘winter’’ vacation 
in Tucson is not expensive...yet there’s riding, 
hunting, dude ranches, Indian Villages, Missions, 
golf (all-grass courses), tennis, country clubs, 
aviation...and Old Mexico, two hours distant 
Ask the Sunshine Club for free booklet and 
information. Hotel reservations and personal 


service to visitors is gratis. Winter rates on 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific lines NOW. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 








902 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “SUNSHINE BOOKLET”’ | 


Name. 
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Henry James, “is based on a new under- 
standing of the relativity of time.” 
“Berkeley Square” is simple in its state- 
ment, and easily assimilated by even the 
most untutored intellect, speaking mathe- 
matically. Einstein is much more difficult 
of comprehension. 

There is, in the structure of this play, 
a double somersault with the element of 
time, however. For the hero is tumbled 
backward a century and more, into a 
period which was noted for the romanc- 
ing of the hero’s ancestor; and Mr. Bald- 
erston put his hero (with all his modern 
knowledge and taste) into the ancestor’s 
boots. More than that, the hero has a 
full comprehension that everything he now 
faces as the future, transpired in a time 
which mentally he must regard as the 
past. 

This is a sort of trick play, but it has 
charm; it has youthful sentiment; it has 
just enough tragic suggestion to tug at 
the heart strings; and it has no moral to 
suggest, no state of soul to picture. 
Peter, so beautifully enacted by Mr. 
Howard, finds it hard to love in the past, 
when he knows the girl he thus loves 
does not marry him in the end. But 
none the less, his romancing has its 
thrills and interesting problems of rela- 
tivity. Many of us, thus thrust back- 
ward in time, might experience many of 
Peter’s irritations, not the least of which 
was that tide of life which separated him 
from his sweetheart. 

I cannot say that Miss Margalo Gill- 
more in any way furthered the illusion of 
“Berkeley Square” nor did she fathom any 
of the sweetness or mystification of the 
heroine’s share in Peter’s adventure. 

Looking around at the audience on the 
evening I saw “Berkeley Square,” I 
noticed young people present, young 
sophisticates who were to the manner clad 
and probably to the manner thinking, and 
they were enjoying the romance of it. I 
have always suspected that our youthful 


_ Nietzschean smokers over the tea tables 
| had romantic weaknesses in their makeup. 


| Book Notes 


The Italian Comedy 


(Commedia dell’ 
Arte). Authorized Translation by Ran- 
dolph T. Weaver, from the French of Pierre 
Louis Ducharte. With over 200 illustra- 
tions. New York: The John Day Co. 
$10.00. 

W: RECOMMEND this volume for 

its scholarship and its joyful 

fun. There is a delight merely in turning 
the pages, and noting in pictures the 
varied conceptions of Harlequin and his 
ancestral family. There is no subject in 
the study of drama more charming than 
this of the commedia dell’ arte. We've 
had a touch of it in Charlie Chaplin, 
but the grotesque and the facetious, of 


which George Sand wrote, are in no way 
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apparent in our modern farces. Examples 
of the “hang over” of such commedia 
dell’ arte as is so entertainingly described 
by Duchartre are rare, with us, well-nigh 
dead. Harlequin, Punch, Columbine, Pan- 
taloon, who have disported themselves all 
over Europe, gaining by accretion in the 
free atmosphere of folk life, have barely 
touched America in all our art transplant- 
ing. There was no room for them on the 
Mayflower. A gay history is this “Italian 
Comedy,” translated from the French 
original, and for the first time made avail- 
able to a wide range of readers through 
Mr. Weaver’s efforts. There should be 
no dramatic library without a copy of 
this regal volume. In lieu of an extended 
review, which such a treatise deserves, we 
can but stress our own enjoyment and 
endorsement, and congratulate the pub- 
lishers on a notable undertaking. 


First Ten 
With 
York: 


The Theater Guild. The 
Years. By Walter Prichard Eaton. 
articles by the Directors, New 
Brentano’s. $4.00. 

HIS BIRTHDAY volume traces a 
very unique existence. It shows 
a timorous child growing into a distinctive 
personality. Mr. Eaton’s attitude toward 
the Guild’s ten years of production is 
both fair and humorously naive in reac- 
tion toward the many productions which 
ten years have put to the credit of this 
art organization. Employment in the 
Guild service does not seem to have 
handicapped him in his point of view. 
The Guild directors themselves are not 
loath to talk of their blunders and their 
quandaries. In their articles, each in his 
or her special field—as executive, as di- 
rector, as artist, as actor, as financial 
adviser, they are both generous in their 
praise of those who helped them bring the 
theater to success, but they seem to have 
come through their first ten years full 
of undiminished faith in their system of 
collective codperation and compromise. 
This book gives a splendid picture of 
the methods by which the Theater Guild 
has reached results and organized the 
machinery of ways and means. We wish 
such a theater well. It is the only vital 
thing we have in New York that may be 
said to have thriven on definite ideals. 
Miss LeGallienne and her Civic Repertory 
Theater are on the road to being a second 
example. We wish the Theater Guild 
continued glory. May it always be young 
and never reach middle age! 


Footlights Across America. By Kenneth 
Macgowan. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co. $3.75 


rR. Maccowan has _ traveled 

14,000 miles, visiting Little 

Theaters of every size and shade: of 
organization, and built for every purpose. 
In a way, his book is.a report made for 
the Carnegie Corporation, which financed 
his trip. He has done a difficult task well 
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Pleasure Holl Felon 
of : 
Traveling... cones 


Tampa 


The pleasure of traveling in 
Florida is greatly enhanced now 
that the visitor can stop in the 


leading resort centers always 


(sa Nad toa ts tag 


' 
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at hotels under one efficient 


management. At all times you 
will find the same excellent ser- 


Hotel Sarasota Terrace, ‘ 
Sarasota vice pleasantly rendered—the ° 


Hotel Manatee River, 
same thoughtful provisions for Bradenton 
your comfort in these seven 


thoroughly modern hotels. 


LITERATURE AND INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
WRITE HOTEL DIRECT 


Hotel Royal Worth, 
West Palm Beach 


Hotel yp vol a eat) 4) f- : A NEW 
Hotel Dixie Court, M O D is R N 
West Palm Beach HOTEL CHAIN 


under HAL THOMPSON management 
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Regular sailings from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, $230 - $300 up. 
From Seattle and Vancouver direct 
to the Orient, $195 up. *** Round- 
the-World in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports 
of call than by any other route, 
$910 up, including rail fare to and 
from your home. Around - the- 
Pacific Tours with privilege to start 
from any point en route. Rates from 
$852.40 up. 
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No longer does the Great Wall forbid entrance to 
the golden beauty of the oldest of the Empires, now 
rapidly becoming democratic and progressive, and 
yet losing nothing of her immemorial loveliness. 
There is now the broad policy of the Open Door. 
The gates of hospitality are thrown open for visitors 
to finance China’s industries, to bring modern sci- 
ence and invention, and to experience all the age- 
old marvels. You will enter the gay cosmopolitan 
life of Shanghai, the far-flung grandeur of Peking, the 
vivid and picturesque amusements of town and 
country. 

How luxuriously and thrillingly you travel toward 
the East— 

JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 

on the world-cruising fleet of the N. Y. K. Line’ with 
its equipment of magnificent suites, well-equipped 
gymnasiums, refreshing swimming pools, and exqui- 
site meals, to suit every taste, with an American 


cuisine. 
For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 8 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK 10 Bridge Street —545-5th Avenue 
CHICAGO 100 West Monroe Street 
LOS ANGELES 


605 So. Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE 


. 1404-4th Avenue 


WALL OF CHINA----- 
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—showing what progress has been made 
in building up the theater interest of the 
country, where localities are catering to 
their own amusement desires and are 
finding generous local support in increas- 
ing memberships, and in the financing of 
new buildings. Mr. Macgowan has much 
to say of the growth of theater interest 
and training in educational fields, showing 
where university and high school activity 
has resulted in a definite pedagogy of the 
theater, which is recognized as a necessary 
element in a well-rounded curriculum. He 
paints a varied scene of the theater as 
folk expression, as a necessity in all walks 
of life and under all social circumstances. 
He leaves one with the impression, when 
his review is finished, that the country 
is theatrically very much alive, and no 
longer waiting for the favor of Broadway. 
If matters improve, why may it not be 
that someday soon Broadway will find it 


- profitable to look to the country? 


The Modern Theater in Revolt. By 
John Mason Brown. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $1.25. 

bons Is a delightful little volume, 

attacking with refreshing gusto 
the evolution of our modern theater 
tendencies. Compressed within five chap- 
ters is a large canvas of revolt—the 
revolt of the Romanticists ~ against 
Classicism. Mr. Brown succeeds admir- 
ably in picturing the high tides moving 
toward the modern movement, continuing 
a full knowledge of his subject with com- 
mendable skill in handling the material. 
He is wisely aware of the pulsing of art, 
which gives rise at different periods to 
different art impetuses. His chapter head- 
ings are the mileposts of his survey: The 
Coming of Naturalism, Free Theaters and 
New Playwrights, The Fourth Wall, The 
Visual Impetus, Playwrights of Protest. 
A final chapter gives Mr. Brown’s per- 
sonal observation of the Russian Theater 
of Social Revolt. A serviceable book this, 
companionable in format. 


A Diagnosis of 
Our Theater 


R. CLAYTON HAMILTON, in the 

first quarterly issue of the 
new Century Magazine, takes the stand 
of an ancient in the theater, and makes 
a comparison of the present with the past 
of his early years. He confesses that in 
his career as critic he has wasted many 
hundreds of evenings at worthless plays. 
We see no reason to believe that the 
critic of the immediate present does not 
face the same sad situation. 

Mr. Hamilton begins his diagnosis by 
acceding the point that the mechanical 
and practical theater of today is finer, 
more responsive, than was the playhouse 
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of his youthful years. This means largely 


that the realistic, boxed-in stage set of 
the Frohman era has been freed through 
the inspired leadership of Gordon Craig, 
and has given way before a restored “im- 
aginative amplitude.” The theater of his 
young manhood, so Mr. Hamilton notes, 
did not dream of such beauty as has been 
created by such designers as Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, Norman Bel-Geddes, and 
Lee Simonson. 

It is in playwriting that Mr. Hamilton 
finds the past excelling the present. Plays 
row seen are far inferior to those his 
memory recalls of a quarter of a century 
ago. Rightly, he champions the drama- 
tist as the most essential artist of the 
theater. 

Mr. Hamilton believes that the World 
War killed the Modern Drama which he 
was one to hail in 1900. The great con- 
flict and its aftermath “deleted ten years 
from the calendar of thinking life in 
Europe.” And after that, the drama- 
tists of 1900 were found to be old men, 
“unable to recover their lost stride.” Mr. 
Hamilton looks to a new generation, un- 
blasted by war, to “rediscover for them- 
selves what was generally known in the 
European theater so recently as 1910.” 

It is true that in America we have pro- 
duced O’Neill, whom Mr. Hamilton pic- 
tures as a lonely figure with a brooding 
soul. To this single and shining example, 
he reticently adds Sidney Howard, 
George Kelly, and Philip Barry as the 
slim brigade of hopefuls. If the list can- 
not be augmented, it is because in this 
country playwriting has become a trade, 
not an art. 

In the midst of failure, depression, and 
the absence of anything worthwhile in 
the theater of 1928, there suddenly came 
into notice two plays—‘“Street Scene” 
and “Journey’s End.” Mr. Hamilten be- 
lieves that what our theater needs is more 
plays like these two, and he sees Holly- 
wood menacing the hope of obtaining 
such writers by the lure away from the 
theater offered to such men as Sidney 
Howard, Maxwell Anderson, George 
Abbott, and Laurence Stallings. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hamilton’s thesis 
becomes thin by lack of the proper em- 
phasis of the main cause for our poverty 
in the theater today—the lack of “plays 
that are written for no other reason than 
that their authors are impelled by an 
overwhelming will to write them.” This 
will was certainly behind “Street Scene” 
and “Journey’s End.” “In both in- 
stances,” writes Mr. Hamilton, “the au- 
thors clung so tenaciously to sincerity of 
purpose that they violated nearly all cur- 
rent theories regarding ‘what the public 
wants.’” They wrote deeply out of ex- 
perience. With Mr. Hamilton we pray 
that in 1930 more authors will write 
plays out of such urge and depth. We 
are sorely in need of them. 
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HE spirit of Nippon is symbolized in Kinkaku-ji. 
Today, just as in the Sixteenth Century, this 
“Gold Pavilion” is an object of adoration by 
a people to whom the love of beauty is a sacred 


and holy thing. 


So it is in all Japan. The same undercurrent of emotion 


lends an unforgettable tenderness to the Kabuki Drama; to 


the dainty Tea Ceremony; to the Classical “No” dance 


and the countless rituals of a fine culture developed through 


thirty centuries of emotional expression. The same spirit is 


behind the courtesy that attends every step of your visit to 


delightful Japan—the world’s greatest vacation land. 
Hand in hand with these evidences of aesthetic growth 


are the luxuries of today. Modern railroads and motors, and 


great hotels with all Occidental conveniences are at your 


eall as well as the finest facilities for golf, tennis, and the 


other smart sports of the moment. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Chinaare reache from 
the United States and Canada by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the 
American Mail Line and Canadian 
Pacific. Full information will be furn- 
ished by any of these Lines, any tourist 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau. 


JAPAN 


TOURIST BUREAU 
c/oJapanese Gov’t Railways, 
One Madison Ave., N. ¥.C 
c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C 
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Everywhere this emblem means 


ETHYL GASOLI 


HE oil companies which supply 

more than fifty percent of all the 
motor fuel used in the United States 
and Canada are now mixing Ethyl 
anti-knock fluid with their gasoline to 
provide a premium fuel that is worth 
a premium. 

Every one of them has agreed to con- 
form to the standard set by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. This means that 
they will use base gasoline of spécified 
quality, and mixiwith it sufficient Ethyl 
fluid to “knock out that ‘knock’” in cars 


(TRADE MARK) 
REG.U.S-PATENT OFF. 
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COMPOUND 


ETHYLGASOLINE 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


of average compression, and to develop 
the additional power of the new high- 
compression cars. - 

So wherever you drive — whatever 
the oil company’s name or brand associ- 
ated with it—any pump bearing the 
Ethyl emblem represents that standard, 
or better. 

Remember that while Ethyl Gasoline 
is always colored red for identification, 
not all red gasolines are Ethyl. Always 
look for the Ethyl trademark. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 


© E.G.C. 1930 


TRY ETHYL THIS WEEK END 


Week-end driving is hardest of all. 


So we ask you to try Ethyl then. 
See how much longer you stay in 
high ;how much better control you 
have ; how much fresher you feel at 
the end of the trip, Small cars and 
older cars benefit from Ethyl just 
as much as larger, more expensive 
new cars, 
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Knocks out that “knock.” 
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THE MONARCH OF SPEED 


It does a lion’s share of the world’s duplication—is 

= _ king of the realm where speed, accuracy and economy 
, count supremely—this money-saving Mimeograph of 
far-flung fame. So easy is it to operate that anyone who 









has never seen the machine before can learn to handle it 





competently within a matter of minutes. The only step 





preparatory to its operation is the typewriting, or drawing 

=— on its famous Mimeograph stencil sheets—the Mimeotype 
and the new Cellotype. Whatever letters, bulletins, forms, 
questionnaires, maps, charts, diagrams, etc., are wanted 
may be had by hundreds and thousands. And the remarkably 
low running cost is even less today than ever before. Clean-cut 
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reproductions always, in any quantity desired. Privacy for your 
confidential matters. In business and educational institutions the 
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world over the Mimeograph is an indispensable communicator of 





ideas. For full particulars of its application to your problems write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch offices in principal cities. 
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COL. PRHLIP 
GERHARDT 


Vice-President 
of BUSH 
TERMINAL CO. 


= today demands 
one thing cbove all others in its mea- 


sured routine of operation: Economy! 


“You can write off the entire cost 
of your Dictaphone equipment with- 
in one year,” says Col. Gerhardt. 
“And after that, savings are naturally 
a net profit. Payroll reduction and 
increased executive capacity con- 
tinue to save and earn long after 


the original cost has been erased.” 


Add to this economy the ultra- 
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simplicity of today’s Dictaphone. 
New improvements, new speed and 
convenience aids, such as making 
any sort of change or correction in 
your dictation with just a simple flick 
of your finger, more than ever double 


your ability to get things d-o-n-e! 


You'll never know in how many 
ways the Dictaphone can make your 
day easier and more resultful until 
you've tried it yourself. The coupon 


is here for your convenience. 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 203 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply its 


y and conv 





to my office. Just show me one. 
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DICTAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark 









is Applied. 





